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JOYCE. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Joyce had come to a resolution 
at which she herself wondered, in 
forlorn helplessness, as if some 
other being within her had de- 
cided upon it and not she. That 
she, all shy, shrinking, reticent 
as she was, with the limitations of 
her peasant pride and incapacity 
for self-revelation, should attach 
alast desperate hope to the possi- 
bility of enlightenment from some 
one else’s judgment, was wonderful 
to herself, For how could she lay 
that tangled question before any 
one, or unfold her soul? how could 
any stranger know what her per- 
plexity was, between the claims of 
the old tranquil yet enthusiastic 
affections of her youth, and the 
strange unconfessed dream of ab- 
sorbing feeling which had swept 
her soul of late*— between the 
pledges of her tender ignorance, 
and the fulfilment of a life to 
which fuller knowledge had come ? 
She did not herself understand 
how she had come to stand at this 
terrible turning-point, or why she 


‘should thus be summoned to de- 


cide not only her own fate, but 
that of others; and how could she 
explain it to strangers who knew 
nothing, neither how she was 
bound, nor wherein she was free ? 
And yet there came a longing over 
her which could not be silenced 
—to ask some one—to make a 
tribunal for herself, and plead her 
cause before it, and hear what the 
oracle would say. Perhaps it was 
because all her lights had failed 
her, and all her faculties contra- 
dicted each other, that this despair- 
ing thought suggested itself — to 
discover an oracle, and to find out 
what it would say. 

Of whom could she ask, and who 
could fill this place to her? Not 
her father. Joyce did not say to 
herself that the good Colonel was 
not a wise man, though he was so 
kind. Had he been the wisest of 
men, she would have shrunk from 
placing her heart unveiled in his 
hand. For to the father every- 
thing must be said. He is no 
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oracle; he is a sovereign judge: 
that was not the help her case re- 
quired. Her stepmother was more 
impossible still. If not to him, 
still less to her, could the girl so 
cruelly wounded, so torn in divers 
directions, lay open her misery and 
difficulty. Not to any one could 
she lay them open. It was an 
oracle she wanted—something to 
which a half-revelation, an enig- 
matical confession would suffice— 
who would understand before any- 
thing was spoken, and give a de- 
liverance which, perhaps, would be 
capable of various interpretations, 
which should not approach too 
closely to the facts. This was 
what she wanted without know- 
ing what she wanted, with only a 
strong longing to have light—light 
such as was not in her own troubled 
self-questionings and thoughts, 
Joyce had not many friends 
among the people who surrounded 
Mrs Hayward with a flutter of 
society and social obligations. In- 
deed Mrs Hayward herself had not 
many friends, and it is doubtful 
whether she would have found one 
to whose judgment she could resort 
for advice, as Joyce meant to do. 
But the girl was perhaps more dis- 
criminating by a natural instinct 
as to who was to be trusted—per- 
haps in her far higher ideality more 
trustful. At all events, there were 
two, very different persons towhom, 
after much tossing about on the 
dark sea of her distress, her 
thoughts turned. A little light 
might come from them ; she might 
unfold herself to them partially, 
fancifully; leaving them to guess 
the word of the enigma, finding 
some comfort in what they said, 
even if it should fall wide of the 
mark. When Mrs Hayward set 


out to pay her visits in the after- 
noon, Joyce stole forth almost fur- 
tively, though all the world might 
have seen her going upon her inno- 
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cent search after wisdom ; but the 
world, even as represented in a com- 
paratively innocent suburban place, 
would have been at once startled 
and amused to note at what shrine 
it was that Joyce sought wisdom 
and the teaching of the oracle. She 
went not to any of the notable 
people, not to the clergy, or even 
to Mrs Sitwell, who was supposed 
to be her friend, and who was 
known to be so clever. Joyce did 
not at all know that the parson’s 
wife had played her false, and she 
had seen more of that lady than of 
any one else in the place. But 
this was not because of any innate 
sympathy, but because of the per- 
tinacity with which Mrs Sitwell 
had seized upon Joyce as a useful 
auxiliary in the carrying out of her 
own ends—and the girl’s instinct 
rejected that artificial bond, and 
put on faith in the cleverness which 


“she acknowledged, nor even in 


the goodness after its kind, which 
Joyce’s mind was large enough to 
acknowledge too. She went not 
to Mrs Sitwell, nor to the parson, 
Mrs Sitwell’s husband, but she 
threaded through many lanes and 
devious ways until she came toa 
door in a wall with a little bright 
brass knocker, and a grating, and 
great thorny branches of a bare 
rose-tree straggling over. Within 
was a small neat green garden, and 
a little house looking out upon it 
with shining windows. And with- 
in that, coming hastily to the door 
to meet her, was Miss Marsham, 
whom everybody knew to be as good 
as gold, but nobody imagined to be 
wise or instructive in any way. 
Joyce had comegto find her oracle 
here. 

The room was small and low, 
full of old china, old pictures, a 
little collection of relics, in the 
midst of which their gentle mis- 
tress, a mild spirit clad with 
only as much body as was strictly 
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essential, and with an old gown 
constructed on the same principles, 
with just as much old and some- 
what faded silk as was strictly 
necessary, appeared in perfect har- 

mony, the soul of the little dainty 

lace. She received Joyce with 
the tenderest welcome, in which 
there was something more than 
her usual kindness, and an anxi- 
ety which Joyce, full of her own 
thoughts, never perceived. Miss 

Marsham was ready and prepared 
to be confided in. She was pre- 
pared for the story of . Joyce’s 
youth, for the revelation of her 
peasant parents, and how for their 
good she had sacrificed herself to 
Colonel Hayward’s fancy—ready 
to understand at half a word, to 
condone and to condole, to give 
praise for the noble motive, the 
self-sacrifice, and only gently—very 
gently—to touch upon the decep- 
tion, which the severest critic 
could not consider tobe Joyce’s 
fault. She kissed her and said, 
‘My dear child, my poor Joyce,”’ 
with a tender pity which fore- 
stalled every explanation. Did 
she then already know Joyce’s 
trouble and sore perplexity? but 
how was it possible that she should 
know ? 

‘You must not think I have 
come just to call,’’ Joyce said. 

‘‘No, dear? but why shouldn’t 
you come just to call? There will 
never, never be any circumstances 
in which I shall not be glad to 
have you come. My dear, circum- 
stances don’t matter at all to me 
when I know any one as I know 
you!” 

Joyce was a little bewildered by 
this effusion. She said, with a 
faint smile, ‘‘And yet you don’t 
know me well. I have been, here 
just five months, and part of that 
away——_”’ 

‘* My love, when you understand 
4 person and love a person, as I 
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do you, the time does not count 
by months * 

‘¢That is what I feel: and I 
have nobody—nobody to look to: 
—you will say my father, Miss 
Marsham. He is kind, kind—but 
oh, I have not been brought up 
with him nor used to open my 
heart,—and in some things he 
knows only one language and me 
another—and besides, if I were to 
tell him everything, he would say 
what I was to do, and I would 
have to obey. And Mrs Hayward 
with him, they would settle it all, 
—and I am not used to it, and I 
cannot r 

‘No, Joyce, I understand—it is 
they who have led you into it,— 
you can’t ask advice from them.”’ 

‘« They did not lead me into it,”’ 
said Joyce. ‘It was just nature 
led me into it, and the perversity 
of things. Will you ever have 
noticed in your life how things 
go wrong? Nobody means any 
harm, and all you do is innocent ; 
and even if you were very prudent 
and weighed everything before- 
hand, there would not be one step 
that you could say afterwards— 
This was wrong. And yet things 
all turn wrong, and your heart is 
broken, and nothing is to blame.” 

‘*Oh, Joyce, words cannot say 
how sorry lam! There was one 
thing perhaps, my dear, a little 
wrong—for to deceive in any way, 
even if it seems to do no harm 
and is with the best motive—the 
highest motive, to help those you 
love——”’ 

Joyce sighed softly to herself, 
no longer asking how Miss Mar- 
sham could know, then*shook her 
head. ‘‘I wish it had been for 
that motive; but there was no 
love, no love,—I,’’ with a sudden 
blush, ‘‘did not know what love 
meant.”’ 

Miss Marsham looked up with 
an exclamation of astonishment 
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on her lips, but stopped with her 
mouth open, wondering. Joyce, 
whose eyes were cast down, did 
not see the impulse at all. 

‘¢He had read a great deal—a 
great deal,’ said the girl. ‘I 
have never met any one—oh, not 
here nor anywhere—so well in- 
structed. I thought then that 
there was nothing so grand as 
that. He had read a great deal 
more than I!—he was my— 
superior in that. It is true, I 
always knew all the time that I 
was not—what seemed But 
that might never have come to 
anything, and besides, I would 
have thought shame. For I 
thought that to know the poets, 
and all that has been written— 
that was what made a gentleman. 
Oh, I think shame to say such a 


















































































































































thing -it doesn’t how can I 
say it It “ must be 
someth ¢g more.” 

Miss ‘arsham remained silent 











in simple bewilderment. Joyce 
was now talking her own language, 
which nobody understood. 

‘¢ You may say it was deceiving 
to let him think I cared for him, 
but that was never what I in- 
tended. He said at first, it was 
enough for him to care for me. 
Oh, but that is nothing, nothing ! ”’ 
cried Joyce, suddenly, ‘that is 
only the beginning. Though I 
cannot keep my word to him, I 
need not break it,—that would 
have been easy. It is far, far 
worse what is to come.”’ 

Miss Marsham took Joyce’s 
hands into hers. She was lost 
in amazement, and felt herself 
swimming, floating wildly, at sea, 
among things altogether strange 
and incomprehensible. She could 
not reply, but there is always sym- 
pathy in a pressure of the hands. 

‘«There was nothing wrong in 
meeting another man that was my 
father’s friend, that was my dear 
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lady’s son,”’ said Joyce, very low; 
‘*how was I to know that he and 
me would see each other different 
from—common folk? How’ was 
I to know that they had made it 
up for him to be the love of—of 
another girl? And now here [| 
stand,’’ she cried, rising up holding 
out her hands in piteous explana- 
tion, ‘‘ pledged to one, and caring 
nothing for him, harming another 
that but for me would do what 
was meant for him, would do— 
would do well—with a lady bred 
like himself, born like himself, not 
one that had been abandoned like 
me. Tell me what you would do 
if you were me! The lady comes 
and asks me—she has no right. 
She says that I know trouble and 
sorrow, but Greta never a disap- 
pointment, never a thing that was 
not happy—and that she’ll break 
her heart; and nobody cares for 
mine. And she says I should 
keep my word, though she was the 
first to say he was not the one 
for me. And oh, what am I to do 
—what am I to do?”’ 

Joyce sank down again upon the 
seat, and covered her face with her 
hands. 

‘¢Oh, my poor Joyce—my dear 
Joyce! ’’ Miss Marsham cried. 

Her head was not very clear at 
any time—it was apt to get con- 
fused with a very small matter. 
And Joyce’s story was confusion 
worse confounded to the anxious 
hearer. Even what she thought 
to be her knowledge of the circum- 
stances deepened Miss Marsham’s 
bewilderment. She knew of the man 
to whom Joyce was engaged, from 
whom all the information came: 
but the after episode—half told, 
hurried over, which Joyce had no 
mind to explain fully, which she 
addressed to the oracle—was as a 
veil thrown over poor Miss Mar- 

sham’s understanding. She knew 
none of these people ;_ the name of 
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Greta brought no enlightenment to 
her, nor did she know who the 
lady was, nor who the man was 
who was mixed up inextricably 
in this strange imbroglio. She 
drew Joyce’s hands from her face, 
and that hidden face to her own 
kind breast, kneeling down to 
caress and to soothe the poor girl 
in her trouble. But what to say 
or what to do Miss Marsham knew 
not. She did not understand the 
delicate case upon which her advice 
was required. And the oracle was 
mute. There was no response to 
give. ‘Oh, my poor child, my 
dear child, my poor dear love!” 
Miss Marsharn cried. 

After a minute Joyce raised her 
head and looked at her friend in 
whom she trusted. She was very 
pale, her eyes were wet with tears, 
and looked large and liquid in 
caves of trouble, —her mouth 
quivered a little, like the mouth 
of a child when its passion-fit is 


over, and there was a_ pathetic 


little break in her voice. ‘Tell 
me,” she said, with a look that 
searched the very soul, ‘‘tell me 
what you would do—if you were 
me.”’ 

“Oh, my pretty Joyce—my poor 
dear!” 

‘Tell me,”’ the girl said, *‘ would 
you break her heart and wound 
him, all for yourself? Would you 
break your word and your pledge 
that you gave when you were poor, 
all for yourself? as if you had to 
be happy whatever happened—you ! 
And what right had you to be 
happy, any more than Greta—or 
Greta more than you?”’ 

The question, heaven knows, was 
vague enough—but the oracle was 
no longer mute. The pilgrim at 
the shrine had touched the true 
chord, and at last the priestess 
spoke. She had a moment of that 
ecstasy, of that, semi-trance of 
mingled reluctance and eagerness, 
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which makes those pause who 
have the response of the unseen 
to give forth to feeble men. Her 
gentle eyes lit up, then dimmed 
again; a brightness came over her 
faded face, giving it a moment- 
ary gleam of eternal youth, then 
disappeared. She trembled a lit- 
tle as she held the votary to her 
breast. 

‘¢QOh, Joyce! my darling Joyce! 
I don’t know that I quite under- 
stand you, dear. It is all so 
mixed up. Things that I have 
heard and that you tell me are so 
different. I don’t know what to 
think—but if it’s a question be- 
tween you and another, which is to 
take the happiness and let the 
other suffer—oh, my child, my 
dear! do I need to say it to you— 
do I need to tell you? Joyce, 
your heart tells you—it’s like a b 
c, toa woman. You know - 

“‘T thought,’”’ said Joyce, with 
that sob in her throat, following 
with intent eyes every little move- 
ment of her agitated instructor, 
—‘‘I thought that was what you 
would say.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’”’ said the vestal, the 
priestess of this new Dodona, ‘it 
is not in our will to choose or to 
change. You can’t leave the 
heartbreak to another. You have 
to take it, though your spirit may 
cry out and refuse. I am not 
wise to give you advice, oh my dar- 
ling! but I know this, and every 
woman knows it. Oh, it isn’t all 
that do it, I know, for it’s not an 
easy thing. But when you have 
strength from above, you can do it. 
And what is more, it is not in your 
nature to do anything else. So 
don’t ask me what I would do. 
You could not—do—any other 
thing: being you and nobody 
else: Joyce, shat I know.” 

‘¢No,’’ said Joyce, ‘stumbling, 
rising to her feet, meeting with a 
solemn look the wet and weeping 
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eyes of her oracle, ‘‘ no— not any 
other thing.”’ 

‘*Not any other thing.’’ Miss 
Marsham would have kept her in 
her arms, would have wooed her 
to further speech, would have 
wept over her and caressed her, 
and expended all the treasures of 
her heart in soothing the martyr 
whom she had thus consecrated. 
But of this Joyce was not capable. 
She had got her oracle, and it was 
clear. It was what she had want- 
ed, not advice, but that divine and 
vague enigma which corresponded 
with the enigma of her confession. 
She resisted gently the softness of 
her friend’s clinging embrace. Her 
eyes were full of the awe of the 
victim who consents and accepts, 
and is restrained by every solemnity 
of her religion from any struggle — 
but who already feels herself to be 
outside this world of secondary 
consolation, face to face with 
the awful realities of the sacrifice. 


‘« Don’t keep me,”’ she said faintly, 
putting away the thin kind hands 
that would have held her, ‘‘ I must 
go —I must go.” 


Joyce. 
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‘¢Oh Joyce,’’ cried Miss Mar. 
sham, stricken with a secret ter. 
ror, ‘I hope I have said right.” 

‘¢T am sure you have said right; 
it is what I knew. I could not— 
do—any otherthing. Let me go, 
Miss Marsham, let me go, for more 
I cannot bear.’’ 

‘¢Oh, my dearest, I hope I have 
done right! Oh, stay a little and 
tell me more! Oh Joyce, God 
bless you, God bless you, my 
dear, if you must go!”’ 

She followed the girl to the little 
door, so flowery and embowered 
in summer, now overshadowed by 
those straggling bare branches of 
the rose-tree, which were good for 
nothing but to make, had that been 
wanted, a sharp garland of thorns, 
Joyce scarcely turned to answer 
her blessings and good-byes, but 
went on straight from the door 
as if hurrying to the place of 
sacrifice. ‘The thought was folly, 
Miss Marsham said to herself, and 
yet it went with a chill to her 
heart and would not be chased 
away. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


You could not do—any other 
thing. If there could be a proof 
of the divinity of the oracle it was 
this. It addnessed that something 
within which is more than any ex- 
ternal hearing. ‘‘ When thou wast 
under the fig-tree.”” Who could 
tell what was in the spirit in secret 
but the perfect Teacher, who saw 
all? Joyce received in something 
of the same way the utterance 
which had been given in such 
darkness on the part of its expo- 
nent, as is the way of oracles. She 
felt that it was the true and only 
revelation. She hurried along in 
the wintry twilight, her head bent 
down, avoiding the cold night 


wind; her heart beating loudly; 
her eyes hot and suffused with 
scalding tears, which did not fall; 
her feet cold, stumbling over every 
little stone. The certainty which 
had replaced her doubts and con- 
flicts of mind was scarcely les 
confusing than they: it did not 
inspire her as in the procession to 
the place of sacrifice. Ah! had 
she to do that boldly in the face of 
man for a great cause, Joyce knew 
how high she could have carried 
her head, and marched with what 
steady force and triumph. But 
the way was dark and tortuous, 
and full of fears, — the wind in her 
face so cold, the sensation in her 
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heart so full of misery. The oracle 
had spoken right. It had been 
what she wanted. It had made 
her see clearly, driving from her 
eyes those films of weakness that 
come up upon the wind and ob- 
scure the vision, even when it is 
most clear. She remembered now 
that there never could have been 
any doubt, that she was even 
pledged to that sole course. Had 
she not said, ‘‘I will do as you 
wish?”? and had not she been 
blessed and thanked for her reso- 
lution? and yet it had failed, and 
she had sought the oracle—to have 
it confirmed, as it was right it 
should be. 

Ah! but the oracle is pitiless 
too. It has no regard for the 
weakness of—common folk. Joyce 
was one who had held her head 
very high, who never in her con- 
sciousness had been one of the 
common folk. But now, in her 
despair, consenting to the sacrifice 
demanded of her, yet with partial 
revulsions of her mind against it, 
she took refuge in that common 
strain of humanity. Those oracles 
which spoke out of the veiled 
heights, from which the votaries 
with bleeding hearts, all torn with 
special wounds, received such stern 
and abstract answers—they were 
right, but they were remorseless. 
They took nothing into considera- 
tion, not the weakness of the vic- 
tim, nor that bewildering way in 
which, though cleared off for a mo- 
ment, doubt and mists would rise 
again, obscuring, confusing the 
most certain truth. They had no 
pity. The devotee, indeed, went to 
them only for that—to have the 
support of a certain reply, to hear 
what, beyond all control of circum- 
stances, was just and right. And 
fora moment there would be a 
great calm after the reply had 
come. But then there would start 
into the aching heart this com- 
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plaint: It was remorseless that 
reply, there was no pity in it. 
You could not—do any other 
thing. It was true, true! and yet 
there were so many other things 
that could be done; and it was 
hard, hard for flesh and blood to 
conform to that pitiless abstract 
law: it had no regard for the 
weakness of—common folk. And 
what was Joyce, after all, but a 
girl like another ?—very little dif- 
ferent from Greta, who had to be 
shielded from trouble: just like the 
rest—young, fragile, like the girls 
whom everybody took care of. Oh, 
the oracle was hard ! it had no pity. 
It never took into account how 
much or how little a girl could 
bear ! 

This murmur in the heart grow- 
ing louder as she went on, with 
strange additions and _ exaspera- 
tions from the cold, and the dark, 
and the physical discomfort around, 
at last roused Joyce to a kind of 
despairing rebellion. After you 
have made. your sortes and read 
your fate, does it ever happen that 
you do not try, or wish to try, 
another time? Open the book 
again—be it Virgil, be it the 
Bible, be it anything, at haphazard, 
from which superstition or fancy 
can take a fancied guidance. Try 
the oracle again. It was the sug- 
gestion of despair. But Joyce had 
always thought of two from whom 
she might seek the direction she 
could no longer give herself. She 
reminded herself now, stopping in 
her hurried walk towards home, 
saying with natural sophistry that 
her consultation of fate was in- 
complete, that she had always 
meant the trial to be double. She 
had always intended it. She had 
meant to lay her case before him 
too. He was very unlike the 
other—the priestess, the  vestal, 


whose decisions Joyce felt in her 
despair no one could have doubted 
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fora moment. He was very, very 
different. It was only just that 
he too should give his verdict. 
They were the two sides which 
ought to stand in every question, 
which see the matter from dif- 
ferent points, which balance and 
temper each other. Joyce’s heart 
beat very high; the blood again 
began to run warm in her veins, 
reaching her feet, her hands, which 
were so cold. She turned and 
hastened back to the 
which she had passed. 

It was dark by this time, and 
the lamps were being lighted, 
coming into life one by one along 
the darkling way. And the house 
was half dark, the lights daz- 
zling her in the hall, while there 
was nothing but soft firelight in 
the drawing-room, which she 
passed hastily, telling the ser- 
vant that it was the Canon she 
came to see. The Canon was 
seated at his table writing, or pre- 
tending to himself to write, his 
sermon. He bounded up from his 
seat with a violent convulsion 
through all the house, making the 
windows ring and the _ boards 
creak, and the very walls shake, 
when with some difficulty he 
realised who his visitor was. 
** Joyce!”” he cried, with a roll 
of mild thunder in his voice, and 
took her by the hand and placed 
her in achair. He was much aston- 
ished by her visit, yet felt that he 
knew what had brought her here. 
The poor girl had heard what was 
being said about her, and she had 
come perhaps to confess, if there 
was anything in that story, that 
she was a mere foundling, and 
not Hayward’s daughter, (but the 
Canon knew there was nothing in 
that)—perhaps to ask him for his 
help, for his advice. And he 
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was pleased beforehand, before she 
opened her mouth, that she should 
come to him—not to that man at 
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S. Augustine’s, though she had 
been so much with those Sitwells, 
but to himself, a much better 
guide, whom she had said she 
liked best. Jealousies do not exist 
between man and man, we know, 
as they do between woman and 
woman—and especially not be- 
tween clergyman and clergyman— 
but yet the Canon was pleased 
that it was-to him Joyce had 
come. 

‘«Well,”’ he said, ‘here you 
are, and I’m delighted to see you. 
It is not often you go about pay- 
ing visits, Joyce.’’ 

‘¢Oh, no,”’ she said, ‘* never.” 
The shock of finding herself here, 
opposite to him, in the place of a 
penitent, come to tell her tale, 
brought the colour to Joyce’s face. 
She gave him one look, and then 
turned her eyes away. He was 
very, very different from Miss 
Marsham. To sit there and tell 
him everything struck Joyce as 
impossible. She had never in- 
tended to tell everything. She 
had meant that the oracle should 
half divine, should understand be- 
fore she spoke. 

‘¢ Come,” he said, ‘‘don’t lose 
courage now you arehere. You've 
come to tell me all about it, Joyce.” 

Joyce only looked at him again, 
with eyes enlarged with alarm and 
terror, wondering after all, she 
who desired to be understood with- 
out speaking, what and how he 
knew. She said under her breath, 
her eyes being the chief speakers, 
the words seeming nothing; ‘1 
want you to tell me what to do.” 

«You want me——? What 
are you saying, Joyce? Come, 
you’re not afraid of me. I'm 
your father’s old friend, you know. 
I don’t believe any of that non- 
sense, and I’m your friend against 
the world, my dear. Come, speak 
out, don’t be afraid of me.” 

He drew his chair nearer hers, 
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once more making the house quiver, 
and laying his hand upon her 
shoulder, patted it encouragingly. 
«Come, Joyce, be a man,” the 
Canon said, with the little tremble 
of a laugh in his big voice. 

Joyce answered him only with 
her eyes. They seemed to grow 
bigger and bigger in her pale face, 
telling him a hundred things; but 
she could not find her,voice. She 
had meant to tell him as much at 
least as she had told Miss Mar- 
sham; but when she found her- 
self before him, a man, with that 
confused story of hers which was 
not for a man’s ears, Joyce was 
struck dumb. She made an effort 
to say something, but failed again. 
He kept his hands on her shoul- 
der, patting it, encouraging her as 
ifshe had been a child. ‘* Come, 
Joyce, tell me all about it. You 
are not afraid of me.’’ 

Her voice burst forth suddenly, 
as if she had forced it, or rather 
as if it forced an outlet for itself 
from some place where it had been 
pent up. ‘‘ Oh, sir!” Joyce cried, 
“T cannot speak ; but tell me one 
thing,—if there are two and one 
must suffer, and you are one of 
them—must you never make a 
question, but consent and accept 
that it shall be you” 

The Canon was altogether taken 
by surprise. The burst of the 
voice, hoarse at first, afterwards 
clearing and quickening in its pas- 
sionate strain, the question that 
had nothing to do with what he 
had expected to hear, but was 
at abstract question, started him 
beyond expression. ‘‘ Why, Joyce, 
Joyce—what is this?’ he said. 

She turned to him, growing 
bolder. «If you are one of them, 
aid one of them must break her 
nd you are the one that 
is used to that, and the other has 
known no trouble. Donot ask me 
what I mean,” said Joyce, ‘ but 
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oh, you that are a minister, you 
that have to guide those that are 
wandering and lost, tell me! They 
say that is like a b c, and every 
woman knows; but you are not 
a woman, you are aman. You will 
not be carried away by feeling as 
they are. You will be more just. 
You will know.” 

‘¢ My poorchild,”’ said the Canon. 
He too, like Miss Marsham, took 
her hand, in utter failure of any 
other way to help her, and held 
it, patting it softly between his. 
‘¢ Joyce,’’ he said, ‘‘ my dear, you’re 
right. I am only a man, I can’t 
divine what you mean unless you 
tell me. As far as I can make 
out, somebody has been talking 
nonsense to you. What is this 
a b c that every woman knows? 
If you’ll believe me, Joyce, a woman 
is just like a man so far as duty 
goes. There’s no law for one more 
than the other. Tell me what it 
is, seriously, Joyce.” 

She looked up at him once more 
and opened her lips to speak ; but 
again the impossibility of telling 
that tale to him closed her lips. 
Joyce was nearly in despair, and 
she had a clinging to him as to her 
friend, one who would help her if 
he could, one who knew many 
things and might understand. But 
when she looked up at the Canon’s 
middle-aged countenance and at his 
large prosperous person, and the 
capacious round of his black silk 
waistcoat, and the air about him 
of a man who had everything and 
abounded, her courage and con- 
fidence failed her. She was dumb. 
To tell her youthful trouble to 
him, all mixed up as it was with 
love and lovers and trifling things, 
though so great to her, a matter of 
life and death—to him, who would 
be moved by none of these matters 
—how could she do it? She drew 
a long breath, which ended in 
something like a sob—‘‘ It is—a 
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is a case of conscience,”’ she said, 
with her wistful eyes fixed upon 
him, making revelations which he 
could not understand. 

**A case of conscience!’’ he 
said ; ‘‘this is one of your evasions 
not to speak out. You're like other 
women, Joyce, which is no shame 
to you; you would like me to be 
at all the expense of the talk, my 
dear, and give you my advice 
without any knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances. Let us see what 
premisses we’ve got. If I were 
one of two and knew that one 
must suffer, would I take it upon 
me without question that the 
sufferer must be I—is that what 
you call the a b c that every 
woman knows? A great many 
women are fools, my dear, but not 
such fools as that. No, Joyce! I 
should take up no such idea. I 
should say, let him suffer who 
deserved it, who had brought it on 
himself.”’ 


‘*No,”’ said Joyce very low. 
‘*«She has not done that: we are 


not _ill-deserving—it’s no—no 
wrong—oh, neither her nor me! ”’ 

‘*It is something between two 
women,’’ said the clear-sighted 
Canon. ‘‘ It is love then, and there 
is a man in the question too.” 

She made him noreply; but she 
turned away her face from him, 
and the Canon saw the colour rise 
like a fire over her cheek from 
throat to brow. 

** And somebody has put it into 
your head that the easy way out 
of it—the fairest way—is to sac- 
rifice yourself? It was a woman 
that said that, and told you it was 
the a bc. I shouldn’t wonder 
if it was that old fool Cissy 
Marsham, it would be just like her. 
Now, Joyce, listen to me——”’ 

‘*She is not a fool,”’ said Joyce, 
turning her face to him again. 

** Don’t tell me! She’s worth a 
dozen of any of us, but she may be 
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a fool for all that. Now listen to 
me, Joyce. I say no: do yoy 
hear? There’s no abe, but 
plain right and wrong. As for 
self-sacrifice, in the majority of 
cases it’s a mere silly, idiotic, if 
not horrible mistake, Generally 
it does good to nobody. You fling 
your own happiness away, and you 
don’t secure any one else’s. My 
dear girl, to consider other people 
first isin some cases not only up 
called for but wrong.”’ 

Joyce had kept her eyes fixed 
upon his face. At this there came 
over hers a faint smile, and she 
softly shook her head. 

‘« She doesn’t believe me,”’ said 
the Canon,—‘* none of them do; 
on this point good women are all 
fools, and the better they are the 
greater fools they are. God Lless 
my soul!—who made you your 
brother’s keeper? How do you 
know what’s best for him? Who 
gave you the right to humiliate 
him by sacrificing yourself to him 
—-or her ? what does it matter? it’s 
all the same, him or her. I tell 
you,”’ cried the Canon, jumping up 
suddenly, walking round to the 
fireplace, and standing up against 
the glow of the fire, his large per- 
son rising like a mountain, flinging 
over Joyce a great shadow, ‘‘ women 
like Cissy Marsham are a pest, 
they’re a plague in the place, with 
their ab c, and their creed for 
a woman. Nonsense, my dear! 
that’s all nonsense, my dear! 
What’s law for a man is law fora 
woman. There’s no other. Don't 
break anybody’s heart if you can 
help it; but in the name of 
common-sense, go your own way 
and take what God gives you, and 
have the courage to be happy if 
He puts happiness into your 
hands !’’ The Canon puffed out 
a hot breath of impatience, and 
shook himself in his easy large gat- 
ments as if to settle them all into 
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their places, shaking the house at 

the same time and making every- 

thing ring— ‘whatever Cissy 

Marsham may say, the old fool, 

God bless her!” he cried, with 

a laugh, throwing himself down 
ain into a big easy-chair. 

But Joyce made no reply. It 
is in the nature of an oracle to 
divine what is congenial to the 
nature of the devotee—to give a 
deliverance which, however con- 
fusing, will have something in it 
which will carry out his natural 
tendencies, and agree with his 
inner sense. But to Joyce this 
voice brought no such message. 
To be bidden to be happy was no 

of her requirements. She did 


not understand what happiness in 
the abstract was. According to 
her austere peasant training, it 
was so far from being the object 
of life, that to seek it was an 
uworthy and undignified, even 


wong thing. She had _ been 
happy all her life without know- 
ing; but to look for happiness, 
to seek it, to make it the object of 
every exertion, was incompatible 
with all the rules of life which 
she knew. ‘‘Happy! you will 
just do your work and your duty, 
and be thankful for what the 
lord sends ye,’’ Janet Mathe- 
son would have said. What the 
Canon said was not very differ- 
ent: ‘*Go your own way and take 
what God gives.”” But the mean- 
ing was different; oh, the mean- 
ing was different! Don’t break 
anybody’s heart if you can help 
it; but if you do, never mind— 
have the courage to be happy all 
the same. This oracle spoke 
too loudly, too plainly, with 
too distinct a note. It found 
no echo in her heart, It was 
hot the guidance for which she 
craved. 

The Canon saw perhaps that 
he had not been successful. He 
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tried to draw her into conversa- 
tion of a less momentous kind. 
‘¢T hear you’ve had some visitors 
from your old home, Joyce. I 
fear they’ve been injudicious visi- 
tors, talking a great deal of non- 
sense; but I hope they brought 
you good news at least of your 
people—old people, weren’t they, 
that brought you up? I’m ready 
to give them a certificate of suc- 
cess in that line,” the Canon 
added in his fine bass, which lent 
itself very tenderly to these pater-°* 
nal words, and with a pleasant 
laugh. 

Joyce looked up at him with a 
startled glance. She had, indeed, 
put no question to Andrew as to 
the beloved old people. There 
had not been a word about them, 
or any other question of life— 
nothing but his claim, and her 
resistance yet acknowledgment, 
and all the confused miserable 
discussions. She seemed to fall 
into a slough of despond, the 
miry pit and the horrible clay of 
the Scriptures, when her heart 
went back, sick, to that visit. 
Ah! she thought, had that been 
all—had there been nothing but 
Andrew! But with the instinct 
of her natural reticence she only 
replied, ‘*They are well —they 
always write that they are well.”’ 

‘« That’s good.’’ Dr. Jenkinson 
meant to take advantage of the 
opportunity to ask further ques- 
tions, to elicit, if he could, some- 
thing of the true story upon which 
Mrs Sitwell had built her romance; 
but when he looked at Joyce’s 
pale and musing face, and saw 
that the girl could scarcely with- 
draw herself from the considera- 
tion of her perplexity, whatever 
it was, to answer him, and that 
she had no attention to give to 
other matters, his heart smote 
him. Hecould not question her, 
force her out of herself, to satisfy 
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his curiosity. He said nothing 
more for a whole minute; but the 
silence did not frighten Joyce nor 
force her to speak. She sat lost 
in her own problem, to which he 
felt his energetic counsel had 
brought no light. The Canon 
had been impatient; he _ had 
thought it best to crush these 
foolish womanish thoughts on the 
threshold of her mind; but he 
had not succeeded. What he had 
said had been a disappointment 
and confusion only —no enlight- 
enment to Joyce. 

‘« Come,”’ he said, ‘‘ we can’t sit 
silent like this and look at the 
fire. When you and me get to- 
gether we want to talk, Joyce. 
Give me some of your opinions. 
You’re not satisfied with mine, I 
can see.” 

She looked up at him without 
any smile and shook her head. 

‘¢ Out with it !’’ cried the Canon. 
«¢ We always do have a little fight. 
Let me hear where I am wrong. 
That’s the worst of your Saint 
Cissy, and othersuch. They don’t 
say a word for themselves, they’re 
only meekly obstinate after the 
manner of saints. Come! out with 
it, Joyce !’’ 

«¢Oh,”’ said Joyce, ‘‘I cannot 
speak! My heart says no to you, 
but I cannot give a reason—it’s 
because it’s far too serious. I 
thought of her and of you, that are 
so different, that might give me a 
light where all is dark—but I can 
give no reason. I must just go 
on till the moment, and then do— 
what is put into my heart.’ 

‘*My poor child!” cried the 
Canon, alarmed, ‘‘can’t you tell 
me what is wrong? Do nothing 
rash, whatever it is—do nothing 
_ that can’t be undone. Joyce, I 
am afraid of you. You are not 


like the rest of them: never mind 
any nonsense I have said, but tell 
me, tell me sincerely, what is 
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wrong. Don’t shake your head, 
You have come to consult me of 
your own free will—tell me what 
it is———”’ 

‘*T cannot,”’ she said, piteously; 
‘“¢I cannot !—oh, I would if J 
could : it’s maybe nothing at all— 
I cannot speak.  It’s— it’s love 
that is stronger than death,” cried 
the girl, ‘‘and love that is nothing, 
that is but fancy, and a dream—— 
I'll think nothing more of it. I'll 
think nothing! The moment may 
never come, and if it comes, no one 
can help me. I must do—what is 
in my heart ce 

The Canon drew his chair in 
front of her with a look that was 
more searching than his questions, 





and which she could not support’ 


save for a second. ‘Mind what 
I say, Joyce. Nobody made you 
your brother’s keeper. If it’s 
beautiful to make a sacrifice, as 
you women think, it’s shameful 
to accept one. Remember that. 
You’ve no right to put a shame and 
humiliation upon another. It’s a 
humiliation — you would yourself 
refuse it and scorn it. Joyce, 
whatever you may be tempted to 
do, remember what I say * 
She tried to speak, struggling 
with tears. ‘‘ The greatest of all 
—was a sacrifice, a sacrifice——” 
‘¢ Hush!” he said, imperatively. 
‘¢When there is One to be found 
in His conditions there need be 
no discussion. And that one man 
should die for the people, I allow— 
and that you should die physically 
rather than let another die, if it is 
in your heart to do it, that I allow. 
But that you should make yourself 
the judge in other circumstances, 
and shame another by suffering for 
him when you know neither his 
heart, nor what is best for him, 
nor anything but your own wild 
enthusiasm—that I forbid, Joyce. 





I forbid it, being your priest, to 


whom you have come for light.” 
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Joyce raised her wistful eyes, 
which were wet with tears hang- 
ing on the lashes. But she shook 
her head. She was a little Pres- 
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byterian. as he had said. Per- 
haps the name of the priest less- 
ened instead of strengthening his 
power. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


Captain Bellendean followed Mrs 
Hayward into the house. It was 
unusually silent, no one stirring, 
not even a dog. ‘The air was very 
warm and soft inside, the fire hav- 
ing the room to itself, and burning 
in a quiet genial way to keep itself 
company, with a clear red glow 
that lighted up everything. The 
tea-table stood untouched —the 
curtains drawn a little more than 
usual over the sides of the windows 
to keep out the cold, and making 
a still earlier twilight than that 
outside. ‘The emptiness and silence 
and vacancy of that warm and lux- 
urious room, so softly carpeted, 
curtained, cushioned, so evidently 
expectant of inhabitation, with all 
its certain signs and marks of ha- 
bitual tenancy, yet all empty and 
silent, were more impressive almost 
than the emptiness of real aban- 
donment. Mrs Hayward opened 
the door of the room for her visi- 
tor, and baUe him go in while she 
herself looked for the others. ‘* I'll 
see if they are in,” she said; and 
her heart gave a little jump of 
expectation as she said it. If she 
had found Joy ce, she would have 
sent the girl into the drawing- 
room, while she herself took off 
her “‘ things’’ in the most leisurely 
way up-stairs ; and she would not 
have pursued her researches with 
any idea of finding the Colonel. 
It annoyed her very much to find 
Joyce’s room empty, and no trace 
of her visible. She went over 


every room where her stepdaughter 
could be before she gave up the 
search, asking the maids, and fin- 
ally Baker, though she had no de- 


sire to take that personage into 
herconfidence. Colonel Hayward’s 
lamp was already burning in the 
library. It was his hour for read- 
ing the rest of the paper left un- 
finished in the morning, and some- 
times for a doze; but Joyce was 
not there. 

‘¢ Miss Hayward have gone out, 
ma’am,”’ Baker said. 

‘Oh, has she? I had something 
to say to her. (She would not 
have Baker think that it was be- 
cause of Captain Bellendean’s visit 
that she wanted Joyce.) Ask her 
to come to me in the drawing-room 
the moment she comes in.”’ 

‘« T will, ma’am,’’ said Baker, with 
stolid gravity; but he chuckled 
when his mistress, much put out, 
turned towards the drawing-room 
door. He knew very well why 
Joyce was so urgently wanted. 
‘¢He ’ave come up to the scratch 
at last,’’ Baker said to himself. 

Captain Bellendean stood by 
himself upon the Persian rug be- 
fore the fire. He was in a very 
restless mood. There was some- 
thing in the warm, soft afternoon 
atmosphere, the sense of domestic 
calm, the composure of settled life, 
which was like an _ insufficient 
opiate, exciting instead of calming. 
He was not in a comfortable or 
happy state of mind. The last 
time he had been here he was at 
the height of warm and spontaneous 
love, bewitched by the presence of 
the girl who had transported him 
out of all his batchelor reluctances 
and defences. This is perhaps a 
strange way in which to speak of 
the lover. It is the woman who 
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is supposed to defend herself, to 
hold back with reluctance, either 
real or assumed. However, it is 
one of the enlightenments of our 
age to recognise that there are two 
sides to that question. Norman 
Bellendean had not made up his 
mind to marry when he took pos- 
session of his estate. He did not 
want even to take possession of 
his estate; he would have pre- 
ferred that his father should have 
held it in his place a few -years 
longer, until he felt more disposed 
to settle down. But that had not 
suited Mr Bellendean’s ideas or 
plans: and Norman, fresh from 
India, and with a natural desire 
after the pleasant experiences of 
a rich young man’s untrammelled 
career at home, found himself at 
once introduced into the responsi- 
bilities of an estate and the bond- 
age of a conspicuous position much 
against his will. But he had 
set his face against the natural 
results. He knew that it was ex- 
pected of him that he should marry 
and ‘settle down.’’ He had an 
idea even that his neighbours had 
kindly selected for him a certain 
number of eligible young ladies 
among whom he would be expected 
to make his choice. To be sure, 
nobody cvuuld force him to make 
any such choice. He was free as 
the air to choose elsewhere, or not 
to choose at all. But the con- 
sciousness that this was what was 
expected of him chafed the young 
man. He was coy at first like a 
girl, on his defence, yet sometimes, 
with laughter and shame, became 
conscious of his own little coquet- 
ries, and felt how ludicrous was 
the situation altogether. And then 


he fled to town, to the excitements 
of the season, to take his share, 
for the first time, in that whirl 
and hurry of entertainment and 
assembling together which we cal 
society. And then—but this was 
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the thing unaccountable in the 
midst of so many things which he 
saw through and understood—he 
fell in love; and before he knew, 
was on the eve of asking to share 
his fortunes, and to ‘‘ settle down” 
with him at Bellendean, the gir] 
who had been, a few months before, 
the village schoolmistress there. 
Norman had fallen in love 
honestly, spontaneously, without 
any preparation or arriére-pensée, 
He had neither said to himself 
that this was the one woman for 
him, or that she was altogether out 
of the question for him being what 
she was. Before he had begun 
to suspect it, the thing was 
done. He had thought it was the 
river, the rowing, the greater sim- 
plicity and freedom of the merry 
party, something in the summer 
air that was itself delicious as an 
escape out of London, before he 
found out that it was Joyce. He 
had indeed just found out that it 
was Joyce on the last occasion, 
when he walked with her home 
from the garden-party at Sir 
Sam’s. He had found it out, 
and in the rush and flood of 
feeling had told her—he scarcely 
knew what. He tried to recollect 
after what he had said, and he 
could not. He knew that she had 
not responded ; that she had kept 
him at arm’s-length; and that 
when he had rushed away, unable 
to bear the constraint of other 
people’s society while it was she— 
she only—whom he wanted, he 
had said he would come back. 
The recollection was ali confused, 
disturbed, made uncertain even 
by excessive thinking over and 
attempts to remember every de- 
tail. And then he had been called 
away, and it was not possible for 
him to go bock; and then cold 
afterthought had _ seized upon 
him in his heat of love. She had 
made no reply—what she had said 
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had been ‘‘ No,’’ though he did not 
believe that she had meant the 
final «‘ No”’ which would annihilate 
all his pretensions. He had known 


that she did not mean that: he had. 


seen in her something of the flood 
of feeling which had overwhelmed 
himself. He had gone up io town 
with his heart throbbing and his 
head swimming, in anticipation of 
what would happen when he went 
back. That was not how a man 
felt when he expected the ‘‘ No” 
which would make an end of all. 
But he did not come back—for 
the moment could not, being called 
back to Bellendean; and then-- 
did not. Why? Because of the 
chill of the afterthought which 
took possession of him; because 
he remembered, not immediately 
but after a time, who Joyce was. 
She was his old Colonel’s daughter, 
it was true, who was a match for 
any gentleman. Yes, a match for 
any gentleman. Colonel Hay- 
ward’s daughter, a distinguished 
soldier, a man who was as good as 
the best. Under royalty, Colonel 
Hayward’s daughter might have 
married any one—no man daring 
to have said that it was a més- 
alliance. But then at Bellendean 
she was the village schoolmistress. 
Nobody knew much about Colonel 
Hayward, though they had _ all 
heard the story; but everybody 
knew Joyce. He was aware, for 
he had heard it talked of, that for 
Joyce herself it was hard to throw 
of the habits of her previous 
existence; and that she was 
wounded even when told that 
she must no longer say Miss 
Greta, and must submit to be 
treated on a footing of equality 
by the lady to whom she had 
looked up. He remembered all 
this with an acute sense of pain, 
when he had time to think. That 
his wife should still have these 
instincts of inferiority; that she 
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should wish to say Miss Greta ; 
that she should look up to his 
stepmother as to a being of a 
superior kind—he grew hot and 
red at the thought. His wife ! 
It was impossible—it could not be. 

These thoughts chilled him to 
his very heart, and stopped the 
flood of love which was carrying 
him away. And many other 
thoughts came in to add to them. 
Norman himself was not well 
known in this county. There was 
a slight feeling against him as a 
man who had (though quite inno- 
cently on his part) supplanted his 
own father. He wanted a wife 
who should be unquestionable, who 
should be popular—able to help 
him to the full acquisition of his 
proper standing in the place. And 
if he were to bring home to be 
the mistress of Bellendean a girl 
whom everybody knew indeed, but 
knew as Joyce the school mistress ! 
—his heart sank within him at 
that thought, which was suggested 
by several concurring things; by 
his stepmother, who, without men- 
tioning Joyce, had laid the set, of 
affairs very clearly before him and 
by other incidental remarks and 
occurrences which supported her 
view. All these things distured 
his mind greatly. And he had oc- 
cupations, perhaps arranged for 
the purpose, to keep him at home. 
And Greta’s home was at hand- 
where there was always a sympa- 
thetic listener for everything he 
wanted to say. He did not speak 
to Greta of Joyce, but Greta spoke 
of her freely, always with love and 
admiration, which soothed him, 
yet at the same time diverted his 
thoughts a little in affectionate 
gratitude and approval of this 
generous litile creature, who com- 
bined everything that was most 
desirable in a wife, just as Joyce 
combined everything that was least 
desirable. And then there were 
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the poor couple in the village, 
whom Norman went religiously to 
see at first, to tell them about 
their lost child ; then with a hunger 
of the heart that could not be satis- 
fied, to talk about her. He never 
asked himself how he would like 
to have this old couple, so excel- 
lent, so blameless—worthy of all 
respect, and more than respect— 
at Bellendean, calling its mistress 
J’yce, and weeping over her; but 
the thought, of which he was 
ashamed, shot across his mind like 
lightning every time he _ heard 
their name. These things worked 
in his mind and made him miser- 
able. His stepmother talked to 
him of marrying, and of the neces- 
sity of making a wise choice to 
establish his position; and Greta 
met him at every corner—either he 
was invited to her father’s house, 
or she came to see her dear aunt 
Margaret. The girl was entirely 


innocent of any conspiracy in the 


matter ; but Norman was her hero, 
and it was scarcely possible for 
her to conceal her interest in him— 
her joy when he came, her regret 
when he went away. It was not 
difficult for him to discover that in 
everybody’s opinion Greta was the 
fittest of wives for him. He could 
not shut his eyes to the fact that 
it was so. If he had never seen 
Joyce, if he had never entered 
that enchanted country in which 
she dwelt, never floated on that 
magic river, never strayed in that 
garden of dreams—never met and 
parted—then Greta would have 
been his bride. She would have 
come to Bellendean so naturally 
and simply, with such a carrying 
out of all good wishes for its new 
lord, that the marriage would have 
been pronounced by all to be one 
of those made in heaven. But 
the other image had come in. 
And sometimes he would wish in his 
distress that it had never done so— 
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that he had never seen her. The 
conflict had grown harder every 
day. Then he had gone to the 
Highlands, to the moors, and there 
the conflict took another form. 
His demon, his other self, who 
maintained the controversy with 
him, began to put it before Nor. 
man that he had ‘ behaved badly” 
to Joyce. Perhaps—we know s0 
little about these demons or de- 
mons, who are continually inter- 
fering in our affairs, making and 
medling, and have so little light 
as to their motives—perhaps that 
most secret of companions meant 
to deter him by the shame of that 
bad behaviour from going near 
Joyce again. But if so, he calcu- 
lated without his host. For Nor- 
man, in a blaze of shame and self- 
indignation which drove him like 
a fiery wind, hurried straight off 
to London, on the spot, to see 
Joyce instantly and put himself 
right. 

It was in this mood that he 
arrived, and found himself in the 
familiar scene of his summer ro- 
mance, under grey twilight skies, 
and in the cosy empty room, 
lighted with the red __firelight, 
silent, comfortable, full of the 
poetry of domestic life, which is 
different from the poetry of the 
river and the garden. He knew 
that Mrs Hayward had gone to 
look for Joyce, and that she would 
not come back to disturb the ¢éfe-d- 
téte, but would leave them together, 
as mothers seemed to do, with an 
instinct of what was coming. He 
would rather have met Joyce un- 
awares without any warning, with- 
out any possibility of a concert- 
ed meeting of which the parents 
should be in the secret. It an- 
noyed him to think that she would 
be warned, that along with the 
sudden intimation that he was 
there, there would be a word of 
advice or at least a look, to show 
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her what was expected of her. 
This added to the restlessness as 
he stood before the red glow of 
the fire changing from one foot to 
the other, anxious, impatient, yet 
feeling that the chill-fit, the men- 
tal ague which alternated with 
the fever, might be on its way. 
He heard little movements in the 
house—some one walking overhead 
—some one running up stairs—a 
voice sounding faintly calling some 
one. Was Joyce reluctant then to 
come? Was she angry with him 
for not returning sooner? Was 
she displeased with the warning 
given her, and unwilling to come 
down to him in the empty draw- 
ing-room while everybody knew 
what must take place there. It 
would be like her to refuse. It 
would be what he should expect 
of her; but in what a position 
would it place Aim /—a lover un- 
derstood yet undeclared, whose 
object was unmistakable, yet who 
was not to be allowed to carry it 
out. His heart began to beat, 
partly with anger, partly with 
suspense, partly with love. Would 
not she come? He was so im- 
patient that he could have seized 
her and shaken her in exasper- 
ation and excitement, and yet 
he could not but grumble in 
his moustache, that by Jove she 
was right, and that it was just 
what he would have expected of 
Joyce. 

Presently, however, the sounds 
outside became more audible, and 
he made out that it was the 
Colonel’s step which was coming 
towards the drawing-room. ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Bellendean !’’ Colonel Hay- 
ward was saying; ‘‘why didn’t 
you bring him to the library? 
Why, Norman, my fine fellow! 
how do you do?—I’m delighted to 
see you ; but why that ass should 
have sent you in here in the dark 
—I can’t see you a bit—is more 
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than any mortal could divine— 
when he knew the ladies were out, 
and I was sitting by myself.’’ 

‘¢IT came in with Mrs Hayward. 
I assure you it wasn’t the man’s 
fault.” 

‘¢ Oh, well, if Elizabeth knows. 
She’ll be down immediately, no 
doubt. Bring us some light, 
Baker. Yes, yes, the firelight is 
very pretty, but I always like 
to see to talk. Come up about 
business, Bellendean ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Norman, with a 
little hesitation. ‘‘I may say it 
is business, though not quite what 
is usually called by that name.” 

‘I thought so. Nothing else 
would bring one of you young 
fellows to town at this time of the 
year. ‘Tell your mistress, Baker, 
we are waiting for her to give 
us tea. Mrs Bellendean was 
here yesterday to bid us good-bye: 
or perhaps I should say to bid 
good-bye to Joyce: forl think we 
come a long way after Joyce in 
her estimation, my wife and I.”’ 

‘¢T hope,’’ said Bellendean, with 
acatch in his breath, ‘‘ that Miss 
Hayward—is quite well.”’ 

‘¢Oh yes, she is very well. I 
have thought sometimes that this 
air didn’t suit her---it’s a great 
change from the North. It gave 
me great pleasure, however, to 
find, when we were talking the 
other day, that she likes it on the 
whole. She has a _ wonderfully 
pretty way of expressing herself. 
I should like to tell you a thing 
she said tome. I was question- 
ing her on this subject, anxious to 
get her true sentiments. And she 
said, ‘You are my home, father.’ 
---Eh, don’t you think it was 
pretty? Well, I’m an old fool--- 
it brought the water to my eyes. 
Hush, here’s Elizabeth; she says I 
am like a child with a new toy. 
I bore everybody with my stories 
of Joyce.”’ 
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‘‘It would not be easy to bore 
me---on that subject.” 

These last words were drowned 
by the entrance of Mrs Hayward. 
She had taken off her things, leav- 
ing it to her husband to enter- 
tain the visitor. Joyce’s absence 
annoyed her exceedingly. It 
was quite unusual, and seemed 
a sort of climax of misfortune— 
or perversity—perversity was the 
view, to which Mrs Hayward in- 
clined. 

‘¢I don’t know what can have 
become of Joyce,’’ she said, after 
she had poured out tea for the 
gentlemen. ‘‘ She is never out 
at this hour. It is getting dark, 
too late for her to be out.” 

‘¢ Are you anxious, my dear?” 
cried the Colonel, rising. ‘‘ Bless 
me! it is always you who think 
of everything. I'll go at once and 


bring her home.”’ 
«¢ Nonsense, 
nothing to be anxious about. 


Henry !—there is 
She 
has stayed somewhere for tea. 
"Last time we saw you, Captain 
Bellendean, you expected to re- 
turn to town—earlier than this. I 
suppose you had still a good deal 
to arrange before your father and 
Mrs Bellendean left you to your 
own devices ?”’ 

‘¢T have been very busy,’’ said 
Bellendean in a _ subdued tone, 
which the Colonel did not under- 
stand. 

‘¢He has come up about busi- 
ness now,’’ said Colonel Hayward ; 
‘¢and very dull you will find it, 
Bellendean, I don’t doubt, though 
I am told that more people come 
to London at this time of the year 
than used to do so. You must 
run down as often as you can and 
took us up—as you used to do in 
summer, you know 

‘¢Summer and winter are two 
very different things,” said Mrs 
Hayward; ‘‘ and Captain Bellen- 
dean feels that, Henry. In sum- 
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mer there’s the river, you know, 
and---other things.”’ 

‘¢ The other things,’’ said Nor. 
man with an effort, ‘‘last all the 
year through; and they are more 
important even than the river,” 

Captain Bellendean was very jl} 
at ease. He had not thou ht of 
these surroundings at all, nor of 
any questions that might be put 
to him on the subject of his long 
delay, nor of anything indeed but 
Joyce. It had been comparatively 
easy in the outdoor summer life 
to secure an interview with her, 
Now as he looked round him, and 
saw Mrs Hayward seat herself in 
her habitual chair by her habitual 
table, with that air of settled and 
permanent possession which the 
mistress of a house has in her 
own corner, and the Colonel 
thrown back on a larger chair on 
the other side, a sense of being 
surrounded and shut in came upon 
him. Joyce was not here, which 
took all the meaning out of his 
coming; but ifshe had been here 
between this pair to whom she 
belonged, what could he have 
said to her? Colonel Hayward’s 
daughter surrounded by all the 
fortifications of life, was a dif- 
ferent thing from Joyce the girl 
whom to love and seek was a sort 
of social crime. There was no 
question here of a _ tremendous 
social downfall, of the mésadliance 
and mistake against which he had 
been warned. He had fully under- 
stood that side of the question, and 
it had chilled him even in his heat 
of love. Now the tables were 
turned ; it was he who was suspected 
and disapproved of, and from whom 
the parents were defending their 
daughter. This unexpected draw- 
back chilled him still more. 

Norman sat for a long time 
in that exceedingly comfortable, 
warm, beautifully furnished room, 
with his old Colonel, for whom he 
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had the greatest respect, and the 
Colonel’s commander, the much- 
famed Elizabeth, over whose name 
he had jested, but of whose person- 
ality he had always been a little 
afraid. He sat and made conver- 
sation, or rather listened to that 
which went on across him, growing 
more and more embarrassed and 
uncomfortable. He seemed to 
hear doors opening and closing 
all over the house, but Joyce 
never appeared ; and footsteps in 
the hall and on the stairs, but no 
sign of her coming. His head 
began to get confused with the 
contrariety and annoyance. Fate 
and Mrs Hayward seemed to have 
joined the conspiracy against him, 
in which everybody was at Bellen- 
dean—and, as he now blushed to 
think, he had not expected any 
contrariety here. He had thought 
—coxcomb that he was! — that 
here he would be master of the 
situation. He had thought he 


knew that Joyce would not say 


him nay. ‘The shy glance, the 
rising colour, even the startled 
opposition to his half-spoken love- 
making on their last interview, 
had given him an assurance that 
Joyce was not indifferent. But 
even this assurance came back 
upon him with a keen sense of 
shame and wounded vanity. He 
had been a fool. How could he 
tell what she would say to him, 
while here were the father and 
mother talking, perhaps keeping 
her out of sight, at least securing 
that even if she came nothing could 
be said? And she did not come— 
though it seemed to Captain Bel- 
lendean that hours had elapsed 
since he entered the drawing-room 
in the firelight, and imagined to 
himself the little comedy, the 
mother seeking the daughter, 
hurrying her down-stairs and into 
the arms of the waiting lover. 
He realised with the most stinging 
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shame that he had imagined that 
—though the reality was so dif- 
ferent, so ludicrously different, he 
tried to say with a laugh at him- 
self—so painfully different, as he 
felt in his heart. 

After a long time he rose. ‘I 
am afraid it is getting late. I 
must not lose —the next train. 
I have—something to do in town,” 
he said. 

‘¢Go! without your dinner!”’ 
said the Colonel in his cheerful 
ignorance. ‘‘No, no, you must not 
think of that. And Joyce would 
be disappointed not to see you. 
Tell him, my dear, he must stay 
to dinner at least. We don’t let 
old friends go like this.’ 

‘‘T am afraid I must go,”’ said 
Norman, with the stony air of a 
departing Englishman, always un- 
easy lest he should be made to 
change his resolution. He was 
offended, wounded, shamed by the 
difference between the reality and 
hisimagination. ‘‘ I1—havea great’ 
deal to do in town—and little 
time——”’ 

‘*Then you are leaving again 
soon?’’ Mrs Hayward said. She 
had risen from her chair at once 
as if to give him no excuse for 
changing his mind; though that 
was not what she meant. 

‘¢But we must see him again, 
Elizabeth. No, no, I'll take no 
denial. Why, Joyce will be dis- 
tressed not to see you. You must 
come another day and stay to 
dinner. It is a long time since 
we have had a good talk,”’ cried the 
Colonel. ‘‘I want to hear all 
your plans. Come, come, Bellen- 
dean, there’s no getting off it. 
You must come another day.”’ 

He was turned all the wrong 
way. He had come with great 
strain of purpose, feeling all the 
magnitude of the step before him, 
knowing the sacrifice that was 
involved as well as the gain. And 
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nothing at all had come of it, not 
even a recognition on the part of 
the spectators of the immense im- 
portance of what he had been 
- about to do. ‘*I am afraid it’s 
impossible,” he said with stony 
look ; and then there came over 
him a sudden vision of Joyce in 
all her sweetness. Joyce, the only 
poetry he had ever felt, the only 
romance that had ever revealed 
itself to him. Was he to give her 
up for this? ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ he added, 
‘‘if you are disengaged on Thurs- 
day.’’ His tone was ungracious, 
but his heart gave a leap, belying 
the outward stolidity of disappoint- 
ment and half offence. 

‘« Thursday, or any day,”’ cried 
the Colonel in his hospitality. 
‘¢ You don’t think we should count 
any trumpery little engagement 
against a visit from you! Well, 
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that’s better—that’s better, Bellen- 
dean; and good-bye, my dear fel- 
low; you'll have a run for the 
train if you must go.”’ 

The Colonel came out bare- 
headed to the door to hasten the 
departure of the guest to whom it 
was so indispensable not to lose 
the train. He stood there for a 
moment looking at his watch in 
the light of the lamp in the hall, 
‘« Tt is all he will do to catch it,” 
he said ; ‘* but he has good long legs 
of his own, which is better than 
a cab when you’re in a hurry. 
Shut the door, Baker, there’s a 
dreadful- draught. Why, Jenkin- 
son, is that you? You've brought 
my girl home, like a good fellow. 
And, Joyce, my dear, you’ve come 
five minutes too late. Norman 
Bellendean has just darted off to 
catch his train.”’ 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


The Canon had brought Joyce 
home. He had tucked her hand 
under his arm, and led her through 
the dark as carefully as her father 
would have done, talking much, 
but getting very little response. 
He looked like a mountain moving 
along in the gloom, or like a big 
ship with a slim little yacht in 
tow; and other wayfarers could 
hear his voice coming out in the 
mist, with sometimes a faint note 
of reply. The Canon was not 
talking to her of moral difficulties 
or cases of conscience, but of a 
party which was to take place at 
the rectory, and at which he 
wished her to look her best. ‘If 
you will do me a favour,” he said, 
‘¢you will put these questions all 
away, and put on the pretty looks 
with which you captivated me, 
Joyce. Eh? Don’t you remember? 
it’s not so long ago; how you went 
and put yourself on the other side, 


and waved your flagin my face, 


you little But it was all in 
vain, my dear, for we fell in love 
with each other just the same.” 

A smile came upon her face as 
she looked up at him through the 
fog and the faint lamplight that 
streamed in distinct rays across 
that solid atmosphere. ‘ Yes,” 
she said. 

‘¢You can’t deny it,’’ said the 
Canon ‘‘for my part, it was at 
first sight. Well, Joyce, to please 
me, and your father—though I 
don’t know that he has the same 
right—you will go back to that 
moment, and look your best. I 
want you to look very nice 
indeed—so does my wife. We 
mustn’t give the adversary occa- 
sion to blaspheme.”’ 

‘¢ But I have no adversary,’’ said 
Joyce, ‘‘ unless it were x 

‘*Eh? Idon’t doubt you have 
somewhere, as all of us_ have, 
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somebody you’ve been too good to. 
And keep away from that little 
parson woman, Joyce. I’m a par- 
son myself, you will say; but there 
are parsons and parsons. Is that 
some one leaving your house! and 
there is your father standing out 
in the night air without a hat; 
the most foolish thing he could do. 
You catch cold without any warn- 
ing, and then there’s no getting 
rid of it. Hey, Hayward! don’t 
shut the door upon us, please ; I’ve 
brought you home your little girl.” 

The Colonel shouted, ‘‘ Why, 
Jenkinson, is it you ?’’—as we have 
seen—and stood in the doorway 
to greet his visitor. ‘‘ Come in,” 
he said, ‘‘come in out of the fog. 
If you had been coming in the 
opposite direction you’d have run 
into Bellendean. He has not been 
five minutes gone.’’ 

‘I only wish we had run into 
him,”’ said the Canon in his rolling 
bass; ‘‘it might have cleared up 
some things.”’ 


‘‘What do you mean, Canon? 
He is a nice fellow; but not par- 


ticularly clever. Come in, and 
don’t stand out in the fog.”’ 

“Go in yourself, and don’t 
catch cold. I’ve done my duty 
now; I’ve brought you home 
Joyce. Take care of her, Hay- 
ward,’’ said the Canon, as he strode 
away, marching like a regiment, 
with his long coat swinging, and 
the black silk waistcoat charging 
the heavy air. Colonel Hayward 
withdrew within the shelter of the 
door, putting up his hand to his 
head, which was his vulnerable 
point. 

‘‘Take care of her!’’ he said; 
“my own girl! Ishould think I 
would take care of her. These 
parsons take a great deal upon 
them. They think they always 
know better than other people, 
though they have neither chick 
nor child.’’? The Colonel repeated 
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these words to himself with a little 
chuckle, as he went back to his 
library to finish something he had 
been reading in the paper before 
dinner. The Canon looked very 
big and imposing, and took a great 
deal of authority upon himself, but 
he was wholly without experience 
in the point upon which he pre- 
sumed to lecture his old friend. 
Take care of her—his own little 
girl! a pretty thing for a man to 
say who had never succeeded in 
securing anything of the kind for 
himself. 

Joyce went into the drawing- 
room with her heart beating, sick 
and faint. She seemed to feel in 
the air that he had been there. 
There was something of him still 
about the room—the mark of his 
elbow ona cushion, the sensation 
of his breath. He had come after 
all. She wanted to stand where 
he had stood, to breathe the same 
air, and then—and then—to fly 
where she could never see him 
where it should be impossible to 
be tempted to his destruction. No, 
no; and to break Greta’s heart. 
Her own throbbed quick but low. 
There had been a momentary 
spring, but ‘only for a moment. 
No, no, not for his harm, and the 
breaking of Greta’s heart. His 
coming seemed to have precipitated 
and brought near what was so far 
off a little while ago. She was on 
the edge of the precipice now—and 
there was something in the sense of 
the giddy vacancy before her that 
seemed to sweep and suck her to- 
wards the edge. She went in 
and found Mrs Hayward standing 
waiting for her in the middle of 
the room. 

‘¢Where have you been, Joyce? 
where have you been? to-day of 
all days! Captain Bellendean has 
been here——”’ 

She said, ‘* Yes, I heard,’’ al- 
most under her breath. 
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‘¢ And why were you not here 
to meet him? I don’t suppose it 
was your fault. It could not be 
your fault. But why, why were you 
not here? It is like a bad fate.” 

‘‘It would be rather a provi- 
dence,” said Joyce, in her subdued 


voice ‘‘for it’s better; oh, it’s 
better not. I am glad I wasn’t 
here.”’ 


Mrs Hayward grasped her hand 
with an impatient exasperation. 
‘¢Glad you weren’t here glad to 
have driven him almost frantic 
and me too!” 

Joyce looked at her stepmother, 
wondering. She was so forlorn 
that any sympathetic tone, even 
though it was angry, caught her 
ear. And she felt the circum- 
stances to be so desperate that 
she was no longer afraid. ‘* You? 

are you caring any way?” 

‘¢Am I caring? You mean, do 
I care? Yes, I care. Joyce!” 
cried Mrs Hayward, gripping her 
hands tightly, then loosing them 
with a little impatient gesture, as 
if she had flung them away, ‘‘ you 
are a strange girl you have never 
tried to make me love you. And 
I don’t know that Ido. It wasa 
great change to me, that had been 
everything to my husband, to have 
you a stranger brought in: and you 
never tried to make me care or 

‘¢] was bewildered,” the girl 
said. ‘*I was like a creature 
astray ——”’ 

‘Very likely. Iam not asking 
the cause; I am only telling you. 
But now there’s something got 
up that we must stand against. 
They’ve got to know about that 
man and that you were only a 
poor girl before. They are making 
a stand against you.”’ 

Joyce stood up against the giow 
of the fire listening, yet only half 
roused. She was taller than Mrs 





Hayward, and the energetic, almost 
impassioned little woman looked 
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up at her pale face, and thought 
it like a face in a dream. It was 
abstracted, the eyes veiled, as if 
they were looking inward. And 
neither to have thus lost her 
lover’s visit, nor to be threatened 
with a conspiracy against her, 
awakened her out of the mist of 
her own thoughts. Mrs Hayward 
put her hand on Joyce’s arm with 
the quick impatience of her nature 

‘Wake up,’’shesaid. ‘I don’t 
know what you have in your mind: 
but give your attention to what I 
am saying. Wake up! it is of the 
greatest importance, if not to your- 
self, to your father and to me——” 

‘<Yes,’’ said Joyce, with a little 
start; ‘‘I am hearing every word 
you say, and minding. Oh, don’t 
think I’ve a cold heart. I am 
only just all astray since ever | 
came. I was a stranger, as you 
say. And I might learn better 
if there was time.” 

‘¢ There is plenty of time,” said 
Mrs Hayward, with a little mois- 
ture in her eyes. ‘* Men never see 
it but it was a great trial for 
you and me. Yes, yes, for both 
of us. I always saw that. But 
we must make a stand now, and 
do it together. They say you're 
not your father’s daughter but a 
foundling and they say you've 
got a man coming after you that 
made a disturbance a low man. 
Don’t contradict me or put my 
temper up! He was not a low 
man, but quite respectable, I know 
that but all the same a man to 
be put a stop to. Joyce! don’t 
you understand what a vexation 
it is that you were not here? He 
came with his heart in his mouth 
to lay everything at your feet. 
And the triumph it would have 
been for us all to have faced 
them, with you engaged to Nor- 
man Bellendean !”’ 

A colour like the flash of a light 
passed over Joyce’sface. Her eyes 
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filled suddenly with large hot tears. 
She shook her head, with a trem- 
bling going over her like the sud- 
den shiver of ague. ‘‘ No,’’she said, 
«« no—never that; oh, never that !’’ 
‘*Why never that? Don’t bea 
fool, Joyce, don’t be a fool. Though 
he’s an excellent match, there’s 
nobody near, nobody anywhere that 
would suit you so well. You under- 
stand each other. For goodness’ 
sake,’’ cried Mrs Hayward, exasper- 
ated and anxious, ‘‘ don’t spoil your 
life with any romantic nonsense ! 
Why, even his people like you and 
seek you. Mrs Bellendean——”’ 
‘‘T must tell you the truth,” 
said Joyce, ‘‘for oh, I am ina 
great strait, and I know not what to 
do. Mrs Bellendean would rather 
{ were dead than that. There is 
one he should marry that would 


‘break her heart—and there is one 


I should marry: ¢hat I will not 
do; but I will marry nobody nor 
think of anything that could hurt 
her—or him. No, not for all the 
world.”’ 

Mrs Hayward clapped her hands 
together in the wild impatience and 
rage which could not find utterance 
in mere words. ‘‘ Oh, that was it!’’ 
she cried. ‘*I thought there was 
something treacherous in it. I 
thought she did not come for noth- 
ing, ‘that woman! I never liked 
her, for all her show of kindness. 
Inever put any faith in her. And 
she came to take advantage of 
your simplicity, you poor thing— 
you poor innocent thing!’ Eliza- 
beth’s temper was warm, but her 
heart no less. She caught Joyce 
suddenly in her arms, and gave her 
a quick kiss, which was \ ke a soft 
little blow—and the gir felt that 
the cheek which toucheld hers was 
wet. But it was only a momentary 
touch, and Mrs Hayward was half 
ashamed of her motion. She gave 
an imperative grasp to Joyce’s arms 
as he let her go, and added with a 
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little laugh, ‘‘ But let us stand to- 
gether, Joyce—you and me! and 
we'll be too many for them. I 
don’t mind how strong they are— 
we'll be too many for them yet— 
you and me!”’ 

Colonel Hayward coming in at 
this moment, with his newspaper 
in his hand to read something aloud 
to his wife (who had seen it before 
breakfast), found them standing 
very close together, and heard the 
sound of his wife’s laugh, which 
sounded to him more like crying 
than laughing. And he knew that 
the sound meant a good deal of 
commotion in Elizabeth’s mind. 
He did not know what might have 
been going on; and while he was 
eager to interfere, his better angel 
kept him back by means of that 
prejudice against prying, which is 
a happy part of English training. 
Accordingly he did not come near, 
but pretended it was necessary to 
hold up his paper to the lamp. 
‘¢ My dear, I just wished to read 
you this little bft,’’ he said, turn- 
ing his shoulder to the pair, Mrs 
Hayward could scarcely restrain 
the exclamation of impatience on 
her lips; but perhaps it was well 
that so exciting an _ interview 


should thus be brought to a simple . 


and unconcerted end. 

After this there followed two 
uneventful days — uneventful to 
the rest of the world; not quite so 
to Mrs Hayward, who was em- 
ployed in searching out all the 
ramifications of the social con- 
spiracy against her husband and 
Joyce, with a warmth of defensive 
feeling and determination to sup- 
port and vindicate what was her 
own side and her own belongings, 
which roused every amiable senti- 
ment—and there were many—in 
her heart. She was kept in a 
subdued fever of expectation at 
the same time, looking almost 
every hour for the arrival of 
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Norman Bellendean, who would 
not, she believed, keep to the in- 
vitation given him for Thursday, 
but might at any moment burst in 
upon them and set everything 
right. She did not believe that 
he would have the coolnes to 
wait till that appointed time, and 
her devices for retaining Joyce 
within reach were manifold and 
sometimes very amusing, had there 
been any one with a mind free to 
observe the situation. Colonel 
Hayward, without having © any 
reason given, was charged to be 
punctual in bringing her back 
from the morning walk at a cer- 
tain hour—and Elizabeth herself 
took the direction of affairs in the 
afternoon, taking Joyce with her 
when she herself went out, and 
regulating a succession of returns 
which made it impossible that any 
visitor could have very long to 
wait. It must be allowed that 
this extreme care was harassing to 
Joyce, unaccustomed to so numer- 
ous a round of little engagements, 
and who hitherto had been free to 
follow her own devices and think 
her own thoughts. These thoughts, 
it was true, could be carried on 
anywhere, and were as possible in 
the drawing-room under her step- 
mother’s eyes as when alone; but 
they were confused and weakened 
by the sense of some one near— 
by the interruptions of questions 
which she had to answer, and re- 
marks to which she was supposed 
to pay attention. The gathering 
web of purpose and meaning was 
thus confused into a sort of cob- 
web maze, like the threads of a 
spider twisted with everything 
they encountered ; and Joyce felt 
herself thus held in suspense, 
still with that sweep and suction 
in the air which betrayed the pre- 
cipice close by—but rather with 
the sensation of one who lay upon 
the edge bound and helpless, per- 


haps to be swept over by the first 
gale, but in herself quiescent, 
capable of no movement—than of 
the despairing agent of her own 
fate, by whose action alone the 
end could be accomplished. She 
lay there still, listening for the 
hurricane that must sweep her 
away—not taking, as she must do, 
that tremendous step for herself. 
But the closeness of it half stupe- 
fied, half paralysed her. The 
moment would come when she 
must wake, when the step would 
have to be taken; but what if in 
the meantime some celestial storm, 
some great heavenly chance im- 
pulse might burst in and carry her 
away? This happens sometimes— 
so that a man who intended to kill 
himself dies innocently in the 
meantime, and ‘is saved all that 
trouble and pain. No one can tell 
what a day or an hour may bring 
forth. ‘* Perhaps the world may 
end to-night,’’ as the poet has said. 
But Joyce was not in hourly ex- 
pectation like Mrs Hayward. She 
accepted Thursday as the limit of 
her suspense. Before Thursday it 
must be done: but in the mean- 
time, and for these two days, qui- 
escence—something that, in the 
pause of despair, looked almost 
like peace. 

This was not, however, undis- 
turbed. There came a little note 
from Mrs Bellendean with a final 
good-bye :— 


‘¢Just my love to my dear 
Joyce before I go away. Wishing 
her every good, and very con- 
fident that she will never forget 
me, nor all that has passed be- 
tween us for long years: and that 
I am always her affectionate 
friend M. B.” 


All that had passed between 
them—for long years! No, Joyce 
would not forget. 
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There was also a letter from 
Andrew announcing as if nothing 
particular bad happened, his re- 
turn home. 

‘And though my visit was 
not all that could be desired, 
yet 1am glad that I made it, 
for it lets us both see, my dear 
Joyce, what is before us, and fore- 
warned is forearmed. Also, I am 
anxious to let you know that I 
made acquaintance with a very 
respectable lady, the wife of a 
minister, who was most kind, so 
kind, indeed, that it was a difficulty 
to accept her attentions without 
the power of making any return. 
But I thought it my duty, as she 
seemed to be a friend of yours, to 
speak freely to her, so that you 
might find a support in her, as one 
lady can with another, and a per- 
son to whom, being unfortunately 
not at ease at home, in that re- 
spect you could talk freely of me.’ 

It was a pity that nobody save 
Joyce saw this effusion of the 
schoolmaster’s genius. She was 
not capable of seeing the humour 
in it. It was so wonderful that 
her dreamy eyes opened wide with 
mingled consternation and astonish- 
ment. That he should speak so 
calmly of the tragic episode which 
had first opened to her the mystery 
of dreadful life which lay before 
her! That he should be so little 
capable of understanding what were 
thecontradictions and the miserable 
limits of humanity! But she was 
too deep in that mystery to think 
of it. The two letters were found 
folded together afterwards. 

And the evening and the morn- 
ing made another day. It was 
Wednesday, the day of the party 
at the rectory, which had been 
turned into an opportunity for 
magnifying and exhibiting Joyce. 
The Jenkinsons and Mrs. Hayward 
had put their heads together for 
this object. That they thus acted 
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together was due to Mrs Hay- 
ward, who in the heat of her 
indignation and agitation had 
hurried to the rectory, on the 
morning after her enlightenment, 
to demand not apologetically but 
passionately—‘‘ Have you heard 
what they are saying about our 
Joyce? Do you believe it?’’ Do 
you dare to believe it? was what 
Elizabeth’s tone said. ‘*Sheisa 
little hoity-toity,’’ said Mrs Jenkin- 
son afterterwards ; ‘‘ but you know, 
Canon, I have always said she was 
a good woman.”’ The Canon, who 
did nothing but walk about the 
house overseeing (as he pretended) 
the p-eparations and making all 
the glass and the silver ring again, 
agreed inthe judgment. ‘‘ But I 
think it was I that always upheld 
Elizabeth,’”’ he said. Anyhow, 
whoever was in the right or wrong, 
these three people were agreed. 
If the rectory was of any weight 
in society, and Mrs Jenkinson’s 
accent in pronouncing that /f was 
a model of polished sarcasm, then 
there could be no further doubt as 
to the opinion of the place. Every- 
body was coming—indeed one 
person was coming of whom no 
one knew, no, not even the Canon, 
excepting Mrs Jenkinson and Mrs 
Hayward alone. ‘‘ You could not 
ask him, I allow—but there can be 
no possible reason why I should not 
ask him. I will say I heard he was 
in town. I might have heard that 
from any one, from the St Clairs 
themselves. No doubt they must 
know.”” The knowledge of this 
secret invitation made Mrs Hay- 
ward feel guilty when she con- 
fronted her husband and Joyce, 
of whom she now spoke as ‘‘ my 
daughter ’’ to all her friends. But 
neither of these innocent persons 
observed her look of guilt: the 
Colonel, because he knew nothing 
at all about it, neither the con- 
spiracy to shame Joyce, nor that 
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which had been formed for her 
vindication ; and Joyce, partly for 
this same reason, partly because 
she was paralysed, lying on the 
edge of that precipice waiting for 
the cyclone, and that everything 
outside passed over her like a 
dream. 

Mrs Hayward herself superin- 
tended Joyce’s dressing for this 
night. She came into the girl’s 
room carrying a small miniature 
in an old-fashioned gold mount, to 
which was attached a knot of rib- 
yon. ‘*I wish you to wear this,” 
she said—‘‘ your father sends it to 
you, Joyce. Look at the name 
upon the back, and you will see 
why I am going to pin it where it 
may be well seen. And if any 
one asks you who it is, say it is 
your mother.”’ 

‘*Is it my mother—-was she like 
that ?”’ said Joyce, taking the min- 
iature in her hand with a great 
tremor. It seemed to send some 
strange magnetism into her, ting- 
ling from the finger-points over her 
whole frame. 

‘¢ She must have been like that, 
for it is the image of you,” said 
Mrs Hayward ; ‘‘ people will think 
it is your own picture you are 
wearing—but if you like, Joyce, 
you can let them see the inscrip- 
tion on the back. It is exactly 
you—but I think there is some- 
thing more deep and steadfast in 
your eyes,’’ she said, looking at her 
earnestly. Mrs Hayward was 
greatly stirred and excited. _Per- 
haps it was this more than any 
warm impulse of feeling which 
made her give Joyce a sudden 
kiss after she had inspected her. 
She was pleased with her ‘‘ daugh- 
ter’s’’ appearance. Joyce wore a 
dress of soft white Indian silk, 
made very simply, with little orna- 
ment. It suited her slim youthful 


figure, which wanted no elaborate 
drapings or loopings. The minia- 
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ture with its bow of dark-blue 
ribbon was pinned on her breast, 
It was a curious ornament. The 
Joyce in the picture had her hair 
arranged in curls which fell upon 
her shoulders, and her dress was 
of the fashion of twenty-five years 
before—otherwise it was precisely 
like the Joyce who wore it now, 
only—and this thought pleased 
Mrs Hayward, and gave a little 
outlet to feelings less admirable— 
there was something ‘‘ more deep 
and steadfast’’ in the eyes. Mrs 
Hayward herself pinned the rib- 
bon upon the girl’s breast. ‘I 
was always very sorry for her,” 
she said in a low tone; ‘‘ but she 
made great misery by disappear-’ 
ing like that. I hope, I believe, you 
have more stuff in you. Now, are 
you ready?’’ The colonel was 
standing in the hall waiting for 
his ladies, pleased and proud, and 
somehow more happy than usual 
in the conviction that at last Eliza- 
beth had thoroughly ‘‘ taken to” 
Joyce. The thorn among his roses 
had been the absence or sympathy 
between those two. He said to 
himself, twinkling his eyes to get 
rid of a little moisture, that no 
mother could be more anxious about 
a girl’s appearance than was his wife 
about Joyce. She gave those little 
pats and pinches to her dress as 
they came down-stairs which happy 
girls sometimes resent, but which 
come only for the mother’s hand. 
Now the crown of his happiness 
had come, for Elizabeth certainly 
at last had taken to Joyce. How 
could she have stood out against her, 
the Colonel thought, looking with 
pride at his child ; and yet even as 
this proud thought passed through 
his mind, a little accompanying chill 
came with it. For she was pale, 
she was very quiet. “There was lit- 
tle expectation of pleasure, of con- 
quest, of admiration imher. _Per- 
haps she had always been too grave 
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and a little frightened in society, 
but always with gleams of bright- 
ness. She was very quiet to-night. 

Mrs Hayward did not remark 
this. She was herself much ex- 
cited, tremulous with feeling both 
belligerent and tender. Joyce had 
become the heroine of the most 
agitating romance—a romance in 
which she herself was too much 
involved to be calm. That guilty 
secret made her heart flutter. 
What if it might be thought to 
be her fault? What if Joyce 
should think her dignity compro- 
mised? She was so strange a 
girl, so little moved by ordinary 
motives. Mrs Hayward took a 
little comfort from the fact that 
Joyce was not at all suspicious, 
and would never think of the pos- 
sibility of a plot to bring her 
lover to her side—which partially 
reassured her; but still there was 
a flutter at her heart. 

They were late of entering the 
rectory, and the rooms were full. 
Everybody was there. Mrs Jenk- 
inson received her friends rarely, 
and, when she did so, invited all 
‘the best people.’’ It was a 
little difficult to make the en- 
trance with Mrs Hayward had 
intended, so as to strike all objec- 
tors dumb. Mrs Jenkinson, how- 
ever, at the door of the room took 
Joyce in her arms in the sight of 
everybody with an unusual demon- 
stration of delight. She held her 
at arms-length for a moment and 
looked at her with admiring criti- 
cism. ‘*Youare looking very nice 
—very nice indeed, my dear ! ”’ she 
said very audibly, as if she had 
been a niece at least. There is 


nothing like being a partisan. She 
had never perceived Joyce’s beauty 
before, and that curious dignity— 
which came of the girl’s shyness, 
and ignorance of social rules, and 
anxiety not to put her father to 
shame. 


‘¢T don’t think there is 
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any one here to compare with 
her, ’’ she said to the Colonel, with 
a conviction which was dogmatic, 
and at once made a different opin- 
ion heresy. 

Mrs Sitwell, very ill at ease, had 
been hanging about the door until 
the Haywards appeared. She made 
an instant effort to secure Joyce’s 
attention. ‘*Oh, Joyce, let me 
speak to you—lI have a great deal 
to say to you!’’ she cried, ina 
shrill whisper through the curious 
crowd. Mrs. Hayward confronted 
the parson’s wife with an impulse 
of war which tingled through and 
through her, and raised her stature 
and brightened into fierce splen- 
dour her always bright eyes. 
‘* Perhaps I will do as well as 
Joyce,”’ she said grimly, facing 
the traitor. What happened in 
that corner afterwards, we dare 
not pause to tell. 

In the meantime the Canon ap- 
peared, with his big round black 
silk waistcoat, like a battering-ram 
cleaving the press before him, and 
held out his arm, bent to receive 
hers, almost over the heads of the 
wondering ladies. ‘* Come and 
take a turn with me Joyce,” he 
cried, his large mellow voice roll- 
ing like the pervasive and melo- 
dious bass it was, making a sort 
of background to all the soprano 
chatter. He too paused to look 
at her when he had led her through 
the line of the new arrivals. 
‘*Yes,”’ he said, approvingly, ‘‘you 
are looking very well and hand- 
some; but not as you used to do 
—I miss my littleenemy. There’s 
neither war in your eye nor fun 
to-night. Come, Joyce, not so 
serious! We've met to enjoy 
ourselves. What’s that you are 
wearing on your breast? Bless 
my soul!’’ The cannon paused, 
drawing a quick breath. ‘*‘ Who 
put this upon you? It’s your 
mother’s picture !’’ He had turned 
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so quickly to look at it, that her 
hand was disengaged from his arm. 
He took it in his own and held it 
while he gazed, and it became very 
evident to the circle about that the 
Canon was winking his eyes sus- 
piciously as if to get rid of a little 


moisture there. ‘Poor little 
Joyce!’’ he said. ‘Where did 
you find it! I remember her ex- 


actly like that; and you are ex- 
actly like it. You can never deny 
your parentage, my dear, as long 
as you wear that. ’ 

It was not intended, nor in the 
programme ; but the little surprise 
was very effectual. It collected a 
little crowd round the pair. The 
people who had been so deeply im- 
pressed by the imposture practised 
upon them in respect to Joyce, and 
even Lady St Clair herself, were 
drawn into that circle by the strong 
inducement of something to see 
which is so potent in an evening 
party. It had not been in the 
programme, it had all the force of 
an accident. It brought spectators 
from all the corners of the room to 
see what is was. ‘‘ The most ex- 
traordinary resemblance, ’’ people 
said. ‘*A very pretty portrait; 
no one could have thought it was 
meant for anybody but Joyce 
Hayward ; but it appears it is her 
mother.’ ‘With curls and an old- 
fashioned dress.’’ ‘‘ The dress we 
all wore in those days.”’ ‘* Then 
that story about her that she was 
a foundling, &c., &c.”’ ‘It was 


a cruel bad story,’’ cried Lady 
Thompson, crying with pleasure 
and kindness, and the heat of the 
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room which upset her nerves, «| 
always knew it wasn’t true.’ Lad 
St Clair and her little coterie re. 
tired into a corner, and there 
seemed to laugh and nod their 
heads among themselves, comment- 
ing on the scene; but their dis- 
comfiture was clear. 

All this that was passing round 
her was uncomprehended by Joyce. 
She was aware neither of the gos. 
sip nor of her own triumph. She 
stood by the Canon’s side, confused 
with the flutter about her, the 
exclamations, the many looks that 
passed from her to the portrait, 
from the portrait to herself back 
again. The Canon had again 
drawn her hand withing his arm, 
and she stood silent, patient, with 
a faint smile, pleased enough to 
find nothing more was required of 
her, leaning a little weight upon his 
fatherly arm, a slim white figure 
against his substantial bulk of 
black. Her other hand hung by 
her side amid the white folds of 
her dress. As she stood thus 
quietly, subdued, her attention 
not lively for anything, Joyce, felt 
her hand suddenly taken and 
warmly passionately pressed, with 
a touch which was most unlike the 
usual shaking of hands. There 
must have been something mag- 
netic in it, for she started, anda 
sudden flood of hot colour poured 
over her from head to foot. She 
turned her head almost reluc- 
tantly yet quickly, and met, burn- 
ing upon her in the heat of feeling 
long restrained, the eyes of Nor- 


man Bellendean. 
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We have seen that there was 
an active and unscrupulous faction 
in Scotland who were always bit- 
terly hostile to Mary Stuart. They 
suspected her as a ‘‘ French- 
woman ’’; they detested her as a 
‘‘Papist.’’ Randolph, whose rela- 
tions with Knox were close, if not 
cordial, has described the situation 
with his usual lucidity: ‘‘ And to 
make it more plain unto your 
Majesty, so long as this Queen is 
in heart divided from her subjects 
through the diversity of religion, 
they neither have that quietness 
of mind nor peace in conscience 
that is most to be desired in true 
worship of their sovereign, nor yet 
see how her state can long con- 
tinue, seeing the self-same seeds 
remain that was the occasion of a 
former mischief.’’ With the help 
of Maitland, the Scottish irrecon- 
cilables were meanwhile kept in 
check. But Mary had other than 
domestic enemies, and among tliese 
the most powerful was the famous 
Minister of Queen Elizabeth. 
Cecil’s conviction that Mary 
Stuart, as Queen of Scotland, was 
aconstant menace to England and 
to Elizabeth never wavered. But 
for Cecil, Maitland’s policy of con- 
ciliation might have succeeded. 
The disaffected faction were in a 
minority. The ‘‘ Professors ’’ were 
not popular with the great nobles 
or with the mass of the common 
people. The high-spirited girl, 


with the blood of Bruce in her 
veins, could count with confidence 
on every Scotchman whose patriot- 
ism was more deeply rooted than 
his Calvinism. But Cecil, like 
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Knox, had resolved from the out- 
set that Mary should fail; and 
Cecil’s patient animosity was even 
more deadly than Knox’s truculent 
violence. ‘They were in many re- 
spects uncongenial allies; but they 
had correctly apprehended the con- 
ditions of the problem which they 
had set themselves to solve, and 
each knew that the one was indis- 
pensable to the other. 

Much, I admit, may be urged 
for ‘Cecil. He was fighting the 
battle of reasonable Protestantism 
against heavy odds. England was, 
as it seemed, the last citadel of 
freedom ; England alone stood be- 
tween Charles V. and universal 
empire. ‘‘ The Emperor is aiming 
at the sovereignty of Europe, which 
he cannot obtain without the sup- 
pression of the reformed religion ; 
and unless he crushes the English 
nation, he cannot crush the Re- 
formation.’’ These were the words 
of the foremost man in England at 
the moment; and it was owing to 
him, more than to any other Eng- 
lish statesman, that England was 
not crushed in the contest. But 
the risks as well as the responsi- 
bilities were enormous; and we 
need not blame him over-much if 
the weapons which he selected were 
not invariably those which a more 
fastidious taste or a more sensitive 
conscience would have approved. 
Norfolk had told Cecil in 1560 
that he was glad to learn that 
Elizabeth had determined to ‘go 
through ”’ with the Scottish busi- 
ness, ‘‘ either by fair means or foul.” 
The phrase was as apt and ex- 
pressive as it was frank. Mary 
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was, from first to last, a danger to 
Elizabeth, and it was necessary 
that the danger, ‘‘ by fair means 
or foul,’’ should be removed. Eliz- 
abeth’s advisers, it may be ad- 
mitted, did not exaggerate the 
possible peril. A stormy channel 
divided England from the main- 
land of Europe, and a race of 
hardy mariners were being bred 
who could be trusted to hold their 
own upon the narrow seas. But 
the Border was the weak point in 
the national defence. It was the 
chink in Cecil’s armour. While 
resolutely facing the great Catholic 
powers of the Continent, the Eng- 
lish statesman was always haunted 
by an uneasy suspicion that there 
was danger in the rear. The 
‘¢ auld enemy” hung like a thunder- 
cloud above the northern passes. 
The Scottish Border was ‘‘a dry 
march,’”’ and the road by Carlisle 
or Newcastle to the south a beaten 
thoroughfare. If a French or 
Spanish force were once landed at 
Leith or Dumbarton, it might be 
at Durham within a week. Mary 
was a covert or open enemy; a 
vital position could not be left in 
an enemy’s hand; at all hazards, 
it must be carried. Cecil’s friend- 
ly overtures were only diplomatic 
feints; the negotiations in which 
he engaged between 1561 and 1566 
were not seriously intended; and 
while waiting patiently for the 
inevitable outbreak (which in the 
meantime he was doing his best to 
provoke), he adroitly contrived to 
amuse Mary and occupy her Min- 
isters with illusory prospects of 
friendship and alliance. 

Maitland’s position as Mary’s 
Minister was not less clear. Scot- 
tish patriots and Scottish prophets 
had dreamt from of old of a Scot- 
tish prince upon the English 
throne; and Maitland, if not a 


prophet, was a patriot to the core. 
If Elizabeth died childless, Mary 
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was the next heir; and the vision 
of the long line of kings of Ban- 
quo’s issue, ‘‘that twofold balls 
and treble sceptres carry,’’ which 
haunted the owner of a fruitless 
crown and a barren sceptre like 
a nightmare, was beheld by Mait- 
land with growing distinctness, 
Thus and thus only could any solu- 
tion of the old puzzle be brought 
about. There would be a union 
of the crowns, and a union, so far 
as Scotland, so far as the weaker 
and more jealous people was con- 
cerned, neither humiliating nor 
inglorious. The clause in the 
Treaty of Edinburgh, which pro- 
vided that Mary ‘‘in all times 
coming ’’ should renounce the right 
to the English succession, was one 
therefore which he could not ad- 
vise her to ratify: but if this 
clause were withdrawn and the 
Scottish right of succession were 
recognised, then Mary might bind 
herself to become the close ally of 
England ; might enter into a mar- 
riage agreeable to Elizabeth ; might 
even acquiesce in the doctrine and 
conform to the ritual of the Angli- 
can branch of the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. This was, it 
seems to me, a policy of patriotism 
and common-sense; and to this 
policy Maitland steadily adhered. 
It did not succeed; but /¢hat, as 
we shall see, was not his fault. 

The historians of the period, 
indeed, have maintained with sus- 
picious unanimity that Maitland’s 
policy was altogether impractica- 
ble. No peace was possible, they 
held, until Mary, by signing the 
Treaty of Edinburgh, had explic- 
itly renounced her claim to Eliz- 
abeth’s crown. ‘The Scottish 
Queen,”’ Mr. Burton asserts, ‘‘ by 
declining to accept of the Treaty 
of Edinburgh, adhered to her 
claim on the English throne; ”’ but 
the provision in the Treaty to 
which Mary prudently and reason- 
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ably demurred (as it seems to me) 
was, that she and her husband 
should ‘‘in all times coming’’ ab- 
stain from bearing the English 
tile. Could these words be con- 
strued into an absolute renuncia- 
tion of her right or could,they not? 
If they could not, then Maitland 
was over scrupulous; but if (by 
any licence of diplomacy or ver- 
bal ingenuity) they were capable of 
being so construed, he was bound 
to protect the Scottish interest in 
the succession ‘‘by declining to 
accept of the Treaty.”’ 

It does not appear to me that 
the opposite view can be seriously 
argued; even Cecil himself ulti- 
mately allowed that it could not. 
We shall see indeed that, as time 
wore on, the ground of debate 
was gradually shifted,—the rea- 
sonableness of Mary’s contention 
being in the end expressly recog- 
nised by Elizabeth’s Ministers. 

No one can doubt that Maitland 
ardently desired the union of the 
nations. He was indeed all his 
life a passionate Unionist, and 
for union he was ready to sacrifice 
much that to a Scotsman - was 
dear. He adhered steadily to 
Mary Stuart; she had interested 
him, and perhaps fascinated him, 
as we have seen; but his loyalty 
to her cause is mainly to be 
ascribed, I believe, to the clear 
conviction that under no other 
tuler could the nations be brought 
together. ‘To every Scotsman who 
might otherwise have aspired to 
the Scottish crown—to Arran, to 
Darnley, to the Lord James— 
there was one insuperable objec- 
tion,—his accession would make 
union impossible. Failing Eliza- 
beth and the issue of Elizabeth, 
Mary was the undoubted heir of 
Henry VII.; and the English 
people would have Mary, and 
Mary only. 

It was during the years of 
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which I am now writing—that 
is to say, between 1561 and 1566 
—that Maitland was most power- 
ful ; his authority with Mary, if not 
with Elizabeth, was unbounded ; 
and our estimate of the policy 
which we pursued at this time 


“must largely determine our judg- 


ment of his capacity and sagacity 
as a statesman of the first rank. 
I do not wish my conclusions to 
be taken on trust; his own letters 
are in evidence, and from these a 
fairly intelligible view of his atti- 
tude to the great public affairs in 
which he was engaged may be ob- 
tained. They are sometimes enig- 
matical, often ellipticle; but, as a 


.rule, ‘‘ the mark at which he con- 


stantly shot’’ (to use his favourite 
expression), is defined with entire 
lucidity and eminent frankness. 
Maitland’s commanding position 
at this time is attested by all his 
contemporaries. He was the real 
ruler of Scotland during the com- 
paratively peaceful and prosperous 
years that succeeded Mary’s return. 
Moray might be in greater place, 
and the Calvinistic historians were 
naturally desirous to associate the 
name of their most eminent leader 
with the firm yet judicious conduct 
of public affairs which character- 
ised the administration; yet even 
Moray’s eulogists are constrained 
to admit that he was skillfully 
seconded by Maitland. ‘* Moray 
employed as his chief councellor,’’ 
—this is Buchanan’s testimony— 
‘¢ William Maitland, a young man 
of prodigious ability, whose bril- 
liant talents had already’ lent 
lustre to his career, and excited 
the liveliest expectations of future 
excellence. By their firmness and 
wisdom entire tranquility was 
preserved, both at home and 
abroad,—a state of affairs agree- 
able to all good men and dis- 
agreeable to the actions only.” 
If the records of the secret diplo- 
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macy of the time are to be trusted, 
it was Maitland, however, rather 
than Moray, who was the master- 
spirit at Mary’s Court. Moray’s 
grave and decorous walk in life is 
mildly approved; but Lethington 
is the dominating personality, and 


his political influence is unbounded. - 


He was the principal Secretary 
(the Secretary of State, as we 
would say); a member of the Privy 
Council; the envoy to Elizabeth 
and Catherine of Medicis; Mary’s 
closest and most trusted adviser. 
The union of the kingdoms: the 
ratification of the Treaty of Edin- 
burgh; the succession to the English 
crown ; the Queen’s marriage; were 
among the most urgent of the con- 
troversies that engaged the atten- 
tion of diplomatists during the 
comparatively peaceful years that 
preceded the Darnley misadven- 
ture; and on all these questions 
Lethington was the spokesman of 
the Scottish Government. But he 
was more. Randolph’s letters in- 
dicate unmistakably that the Sec- 
retary’s judgment was the deter- 
mining factor in any resolution 
taken at Holyrood. On all ques- 
tions of foreign or domestic policy 
his opinion was decisive. In the 
lively letters of Elizabeth’s envoy, 
from which some extracts may here 
be given—letters which throw a 
vivid light upon the scenes in 
which, and the men among whom, 
he moved—the Lord of Lethington 
is unquestionably the most interest- 
ing and imposing figure. 

I had brought the narrative of 
events in an earlier paper to the 
period of. Mary’s return to Scot- 
land. Soon after her return Leth- 
ington was dispatched with a 
conciliatory message to Elizabeth ; 
and it was during his absence that 
Randolph was for the first time 
presented to Mary. ‘‘She spake 


nothing to me at the time of my 
tarrying here,’”’ he 


reported to 


[March 


Elizabeth ; ‘‘ but after my depar- 
ture, told my Lord James she per- 
ceived that your mind was that I 
should remain here. And after 
some words, both in earnest and 
mirth, had between them of my 
doings here in times past, —‘* Well, 
saith she, ‘I am content that he 
tarry, but I’ll have another there 
as crafty as he.’ I threatened 
upon the Lord James that these 
words were rather his than her 
Majesty’s; but, however it be, 
there is one presently of hers with 
your Majesty that can play his 
part with craft enough.” Mary 
was absent from Edinburgh when 
Maitland returned ; but Randolph 
saw him as he passed to the Court. 
** He was as greedy to hear news 
of this country as I was desirous 
to hear of mine. I find that his 
absence hath nothing hindered his 
credit. It is suspected that the 
Lord James seeketh too much his 
own advancement, which hitherto 
little appeareth for anything he 
ever received worth a groat. It 
is thought that Lethington is too 
politic; and take me these two 
out of Scotland, and those that 
love their country shall soon find 
the want of them. The Papists 
bruit them to favor England too 
well; others that they are too 
well affectioned to their own; so 
that these two alone bear the bruit 
and brunt of whatsoever is either 
done, thought or spoken.’’ “I 
receive of her Grace at all time,” 
he adds in a later letter, ‘ very 
good words. Iam borne in hand 
by such as are nearest about her 
as the Lord James and the Lord 
of Lethington, that they are meant 
as they are spoken; I see them 
above all others in credit, and find 
in them no alteration, though there 
be those that complain that they 
yield too much unto her appetite, 
which yet I see not. The Lord 
James dealeth according to his 
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nature, rudely, homely, and blunt- 
ly; the Lord of Lethington more 
delicately and finely, yet nothing 
swerveth from the other in mind 
and effect. She is patient to hear, 
and beareth much.’’ Writing a 
day or two afterwards, he alludes 
to some of the things which Mary 
had to hear and bear. ‘It is now 
called in question whether that 
the Princess being an Idolater 
may be obeyed in all civil and 

litical actions. I think mar- 
vellously of the wisdom of God 
that gave this unruly, incorstant, 
and cumbersome people no more 

wer than they have, for then 
would they run wild. Now they 
imagine that the Lord James 
groweth cold, that he aspireth to 
great matters; Lidington ambi- 
tious and too full of policy. So 
there is no remedy, they say; it 
must yet come to a newday. To 
the contrary of this I persuade by 
all means that I can; and in my 
conscience they are in the wrong 
tothe Lord James. And whenso- 
ever Lidington is taken out of his 
place, they shall not find among 
themselves so fit a man to serve 
in this realm. As I thought thus 
to have ended, there was sent 
unto me your letters, - brought by 
Le Croc, who, as the Lord of 
Lidington giveth me to understand, 
hath made very honorable report 
of the Queen’s Majesty, my sove- 
reign. The Lord James also con- 
firmeth the same with many merry 
words, that this Queen wished that 
one of the two were a.man, to 
make an end of all debates. This, 
I trow, was spoken in her merry 
mood.’ In the letter of the 17th 
December, Mary’s ‘‘ merry words”’ 
are again repeated. ‘‘ When any 


purpose falleth in of marriage, she 
saith that she will have none other 
husband than the Queen of Eng: 
land. He is right near about her 
who hath often times heard her 
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speak it.’’ Randolph obviously al- 
ludes to Lethington, of whom, in 
the same letter, he says, that ‘‘ the 
more privy he is unto all her doings 
than it is possible for me to be, the 
better is he able to inform your 
Honour, of her thoughts in that 
matter; and I assure myself that 
there lacketh no good will in him 
thereunto; for so much as I am 
able myself to conjecture, she 
meaneth no less than to do what 
she can to unite the two Realms 
in so perfect an amity, as the like 
hath not been. I never have ac- 
cess unto her Grace on any occasion 
but our purpose endeth in that 
matter. The Bishops knew not 
yet what they may well think of 
her. The Lord James, say they, 
beareth too much rule; Lidington 
hath a crafty head and fell tongue ; ’’ 
and between the two they were 
sadly perplexed. 

These sketches belong to the 
year 1561; from that time on- 
wards Maitland’s influence was 
constantly on the increase. ‘‘ The 
Lord James’’ had a good deal of 
what the most whimsical of Eng- 
lish humourists has called ‘‘ world- 
liness and other worldliness’’ in his 
nature ; and while by no means so 
rapacious as Morton, the fair lands 
of Mar or Moray were prizes which 
he eagerly coveted, and which he 
pursued with characteristic pa- 
tience and tenacity. His position, 
moreover, was somewhat difficult, 
—the leader of the ‘‘precise Pro- 
testants’’ was also the brother of 
the Queen. We need not wonder, 
therefore, that he should have 
maintained a certain reserve, and 
that while he was engaged in con- 
solidating a great territorial posi- 
tion, the conduct of public affairs 
should have been more and more 
intrusted to Maitland. The 
friendly relations between the 
two statesmen were not inter- 
rupted; yet there are indications 
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that Moray had begun to realise 
that he was being thrust into the 
background by his more adroit and 
brilliant colleague. 

To return to Randolph. The 
English envoy was a hearty advo- 
cate of Maitland’s proposal that 
the Queens should meet. ‘‘ Touch- 
ing this Queen’s going into Eng- 
land, how, when, with many other 
things that are to be weighed 
therein, I trust your honour is 
satisfied, or at the least knoweth 
the Lord of Lethington’s judg- 
ment, who both doth all, and 
ruleth those matters as may best 
fall out to the Queen his mistress’ 
honour, and weal of both realms.’’ 
But even in a matter of his own 
devising Maitland showed his con- 
stitutional wariness. ‘‘I find in 
him great good will to further 
all Godly purposes that may draw 
on amity or kindness, but he al- 
legeth the danger to be so great, 
and the event so uncertain, that it 
behoveth him warily to proceed. 
As the felicity shall be great if 
there come good success of any 
meeting that may be between the 
two Princesses, so the least thing 
that seemeth amiss is his utter 
ruining. He findeth not such ma- 
turity of judgment and ripeness 
in experience in his Mistress as he 
doth in the Queen’s Majesty my 
Sovereign, in whom both nature 
and time hath wrought much more 
than is common to many of greater 
years, wherefore he judgeth it the 
harder dealing with her in those 
cases, and the more peril to be the 
only Author, Counsellor, and per 
suader in so weighty a matter.- 
We have disagreed. He looked 
for assurance in all things.  Az- 
daces, I say, Fortuna adjuvat, et 
non fit sine periculo facinus mag- 
num et memorabile.’’ Lethington 
was not deficient in audacity; and 
possibly the show of reluctance 
had been exaggerated ; for within 
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a few days all difficulties at Holy. 
rood appear to have been removed, 
‘If it were not committed to me 
for a great secret, I could assure 
your Honour that it is so far re. 
solved and concluded between this 
Queen, the Lord James, and the 
Lord Ledington, that if it be not 
utterly refused by you it shall pass 
any man’s power in Scotland to 
stay it. All danger or suspicion 
is quite set apart. It hath been 
said unto myself not long since 
that the dishonour of the father 
breaking his promise’’—to meet 
Henry VIII. at York—‘‘should 
be repaired with the affiance and 
trust the daughter hath in our 
Queen’s virtue and honour. This 
Queen is so far resolved, that she 
hath already pressed twice or 
thrice the Lord of Ledington to 
pass in post with full commission 
from her to demand an _ interview, 
and to accord in what manner and 
how it may be ordered.’’ Mait- 
land, indeed, was still desirous to 
have some more definite promise 
from Cecil,—‘‘ to know from your 
Honour what appearance there 
may be of good to either realm 
—unto which he seemeth to bear 
so equal and indifferent favour, 
as if. the misfortune of either 
were utter destruction to him- 
self,’,—-which there were others, 
like Knox, who did not regard any 
approach to friendliness between 
the Queens with favour. ‘‘ Some 
allege the hazard of herself and 
nobles; many ‘are loth for the 
charges; others say that amity 
being once made, that her power 
will be the greater. Though in 
verity the charges will be great, 
and a hard matter to find so much 
gold that is current in England in 
men’s hands in Scotland as will 
furnish this voyage, yet I know 
that this last point is more feared 
of many in Scotland than either of 
the other two. The difficulty 1s 
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for the exchange, seeing there are 
many here that have great sums of 
silver that have little gold. Of 
this matter the Lord of Ledington 
shall have commission to confer, 
asalso of divers other points. ”’ 
It was not, however, until the 
23d of May that he was able to 
announce that the Lord of Leith- 
ington ‘* departeth hence without 
fail on Tuesday next ’’; and Mary’s 
letter to Elizabeth recommending 
“our trusty and well belovit, the 
Lord of Leithington, our Principal 
Secretary,’’ as ** being a man of a 
lang time well known unto you, ”’ 
and inviting her to give credence 
to him ‘* as to ourself,’ is dated 
two days later. 

Maitland’s mission was speedily 
accomplished ; but the meeting, 
as we Shall see, never took place, 
—an excuse for delay having been 
discovered at the last moment by 
the English Council. He was 
again in England on Mary’s ser- 
vice in 1563. ‘* It is now resolved 
that the Lord Ledington shall 
visit the Queen’s Majesty from 
hence. How shortly he departeth 
Iknow not. One thing your Hon- 
our may know assuredly, that for 
the advancement of ‘his mistress’s 
service he will do and say what- 
soever lieth in his power. He is 
charged here to have been over 
good servant unto her. His ad- 
vice is followed more than any 
others. A man in such place 
ought to have many wits and well 
tempered.’’ On the occasion of 
this visit he went as far as Paris, 
and proposals for Mary’s marriage 
with a prince of the blood were 
made to him when there, both by 
Spain and Austria. He had been 
instructed on this occasion to cor- 
tespond directly with Mary, and 
his growing authority with the 
Queen appears to have been re- 
sented by Moray. He had not 
returned when Randolph on 3d 
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June wrote to Cecil :—‘‘I know 
not upon what deserts, but many 
men have conceived strangely of 
the Lord of Ledington. I would 
to God that he had been plainer 
with my Lord of Moray than he 
hath been. I know the wisdom 
of the Lord of Ledington to be 
such that he will use those mat- 
ters well at his return. His de- 
sire is to do good to all men; and 
that never framed well to any man 
that hath the place that he occu- 
pieth. I write not these things 
unto your Honour with other 
mind than that I do lament that 
such a friend unto our country, 
such a servant as this Princess 
hath not his like, one that is able 
and willing to do good for the 
continuance of amity and peace 
betwixt the two realms, should in 
anything overshoot himself.’’ The 
differences with Moray, however, 
appear to have been quickly com- 
posed on Maitland’s return. ‘‘Up- 
on Thursday last the Lord of Led- 
ington arrived here. ‘These three 
days past have been too little to 
satisfy the Queen’s demands. I 
can yet perceive no misliking of 
his doings, nor worse opinion of 
himself than was at his departure. 
This Saturday at night the Earl 
of Moray arrived from St John- 
ston, and found the Lord of Led- 
ington and me communing, being 
even then in purpose of those 
points that the unkindness rose 
between them. I doubt not the 
Lord of Ledington will well sat- 
isfy him, wherein though I never 
desired to meddle, yet will the 
Lord of Ledington that I shall 
speak somewhat before his depart- 
ure. ‘The natures of them both is 
so good, that I neither mislike nor 
mistrust but all matters shall grow 
to a good end. ”’ 

Diplomacy had failed to bring 
about a meeting between the 
Queens ; and the marrriage negotia- 
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tions which followed were still less 
succesful. The vague promises of 
Elizabeth, that in the event of 
Mary making a marriage agreeable 
to England her title to the Eng- 
lish Crown would be recognised, 
were distrusted by Maitland from 
the first. ‘‘The lord of Leding- 
ton wishes that the Queen had 
descended into more particulars, 
for he sayeth that those general 
dealings breed every suspicion of 
good meaning. I charged him 
with no less on his Sovereign’s be- 
half, or rather his own, who was 
the whole guider of her affairs. ”’ 
Maitland had become by this time 
‘« the whole guider of her affairs ”’ ; 
and a year later Randolph, on his 
way to the Berwick Conference, 
uses even stronger language. ‘‘ To 
meet with such a match your 
Majesty knoweth what wit had 
been fit; how far he exceedeth 
the compass of one or two heads 
that can guide a queen, and govern 
a whole realm alone! ”’ 

So much for Randolph. I have 
brought together a few scraps 
from a voluminous correspondence, 
which, if carefully sifted and in- 
telligently annotated, might be 
made public with immense advan- 
tage to the serious student of Scot- 
tish history. 

I nowturn to the Cecil corre- 
spondence, which, in so far as it is 
devoted to the discussion of the 
larger political questions of the 
day—the Union with England, the 
succession to the Crown, the mar- 
riage of the Queen—is hardly less 
interesting than Randolph’s. 

It need not be repeated that 
Maitland and Cecil were close 
allies. For several years indeed, 
their relations were exceptionally 
intimate. The English minister 


(no less than his mistress) appears 
to have had the most implicit con- 
fidence 
and judgment. 


in Maitland’s discretion 
‘¢Oh, for one hour 


[March 
of Lethington!’’ is the burden of 
more than one letter. ‘*I have 


upon this news wished to have had 
but one hour’s conference with 
the Lord of Leithington;” and 
long after Maitland was gone he 
looked back regretfully to * the 
old familiar friendship and strict 
amity ’’ which they had steadily 
maintained, and which had been 
brought to such a disastrous close; 
Yet it is impossible to read their 
correspondence without coming to 
the conclusion that (whatever suc- 
cess it might have had with Eliza- 
beth herself) Maitland’s policy of 
concord, of a friendly understand- 
ing between the Queens, was 
persistently thwarted by Cecil. 
Lethington is one of the last men 
to whom unreasoning obstinacy 
can be justly imputed. He de- 
tested dogmatism. He was seldom, 
if ever, over-confident. *¢ Your 
Honour knoweth,’’ he told Cecil 
on one occasion, ‘‘ that I love not 
to promise things uncertain, and 
that maketh me to write less in 
this behalf than I see _ likelihood 
shall follow.’’ But Maitland, as 
we shall find by-and-by, was firm- 
ly convinced that if the English 
Government had left the Scots to 
settle their own affairs, the con- 
spiracies against Mary would have 
failed. ‘The Scottish anarchy, in 
which she went down, was Cecil’s 
work. His incurable animosity 
was fatal. 

I have said that the Union of 
the kingdom was the key-note of 
Maitland’s policy ;—Peace as the 
means Union as the end. For 
ten years at least—say from 1559 
to 1569—there is hardly a letter 
in which the arguments for a close 
friendship between the nations and 
their rulers are not pressed home, 
—with this condition always that 
the terms of the accord shall not 
be dishonourable to Scotland. 
‘*Your Honour doth know that 
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the mark I always do shoot at is 
theunion of these kingdoms in a 
perpetual friendship. There is no 
good in my opinion to be wrought 
that doth not tend to that end. 
Now I begin to learn what misery 
it is for a man to bear a great 
burden of the common affairs ; but 
I am so far proceeded that for- 
wards I must go.’’ The siege of 
Leith was in progress at the time 
this letter was written; and the 
stout resistance of the handful of 
French soldiers had begun to dis- 
hearten the allies. But Maitland 
would not listen to any craven 
counsel; for he was satisfied that 
unless the French were removed, 
and the realm governed by born 
Scotsmen, Union was impossible. 
“T am not ignorant how great a 
burden your Honor doth sustain 
in these our matters, but since 
they be so far proceeded, there is 
no back-going, and therefore I 
pray your Honour faint not, but 
go through. I doubt not we shall 
be shortly at an end. In matters 
of such consequence, I would not 
wish we were too scrupulous.’’ 
He is careful to assure Cecil that 
the English are very popular with 
their allies: —‘*I am assured the 
people never bare so good affec- 
tion to any nation as they pres- 
ently bear to the English.” It 
was only because it would lead to 
Union that he favoured the Arran 
marriage. He would rather, he 
confessed, that the negotiations 
had been opened more secretly. 
“Yet did I rejoice to see the 
whole Estates, although in other 
points of divers opinions, yet with 
one uniform consent so earnestly 
wish the consummation of that 
matter that I well perceive it is 
the only mean to join us in an 
indissoluble union.’’ But Cecil 
received the proposal with marked 
disfavour, and Maitland’s rather 
frigid logic (he knew that the 
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match was impossible) failed to 
convince either Elizabeth or her 
Minister. ‘* You know the pur- 
pose for which out Ambassadors 
come to England, wherein though 
I have ever found you cold, and 
that you shifted the matter as 
one unwilling to talk much in it; 
yet can I not persuade myself that 
(being so wise and so well affected 
towards your country as I know 
you to be) you do altogether mis- 
like it. It may be that you be 
entered in a worse opinion of this 
country upon the late sight you 
have had of a part of it, seeing 
the wealth of the same nothing 
like to your realm; yet am I sure 
you have sufficiently considered 
that the lack of wealth doth not 
proceed from the ground itself, or 
sterility of the soil, but of other 
occasions, which be accidents. A 
realm being years together desti- 
tute of constant government, the 
Princess a minor and furth of her 
realm, so long in a continual war, 
and for the most part of the time 
oppressed with strangers, besides 
many other incommodities, you 
may imagine if it have good cause 
to be very wealthy.’’ Other na- 
tions indeed might be richer, yet 
was their friendship less precious 
to England ‘‘in that God by crea- 
tion of the world hath granted to 
us a prerogative above all nations 
that they with all their riches are 
not able to purchase.” 

When early in 1561 the Ambas- 
sadors who had been sent to treat 
for the marriage returned from 
England, they found the whole 
situation changed. Francis was 
dead, and Arran had been refused 
by Elizabeth. ‘‘I see men here 


will begin to make court to the 
Queen our Sovereign more than 
they were wont to do, and press 
to put themselves in her good 
grace ; yet I fear not but the most 
part will keep touch with you, 
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whereof I offer myself not only as 
a mean to do what I can, but also 
in recognaissance of the great 
friendship I have found at your 
hands.’’ In his next letter, Mait- 
land excuses himself for his long 
silence,—things were so perplexed 
that he had abstained from writing 
until he could give Cecil some more 
resolute advertisement. <‘‘ Things 
now grow towards a conclusion. 
First, in matters of religion many 
things are determined for the pol- 
icy of the Church, and order taken 
for establishing of religion uni- 
versally, something more vehement 
than I, for my opinion, at another 
time would have allowed.’”’ But 
the ‘‘ vehemence,’’ might be useful 
if it brought the two nations more 
closely together, and prevented the 
Congregation from being over-con- 
fident. ‘‘ The king’s death is com- 
monly taken for a great benefit of 
God’s providence, yet durst I never 
greatly rejoice at it. The secu- 
rity thereof hath lulled us asleep. 
The fear.of strangers is for the 
present taken away.’’ The nation, 
he added, was turning to Mary, 
and the Lord James was to 
be sent to ‘‘grope her mind.” 
Though ‘‘ zealous in religion, and 
one of the precise Protestants,”’ 
the Queen’s brother was the most 
likely ambassador to gain her con- 
fidence. The object of the lega- 
tion was to ascertain ‘‘ whether 
she can be content to repose her 
whole confidence upon her subjects 
or .not.’’. ‘*Though I fear many 
simple men shall be carried away 
with vain hope, and brought a bed 
with fair words, yet if my Lord 
James can fully persuade her to 
trust her own subjects, I will enter 
in some courage.’’ In a later let- 
ter he describes the views of the 
various factions,—he himself ob- 
viously inclining to the moderate 
party, which held that Mary should 
be invited to return, ‘‘ provided 
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that she neither bring with her 
force, neither yet counsel of stran- 
gers.’ Many were anxious, now 
that the Arran marriage had fallen 
through, that the old league with 
France should be renewed,—the 
amity of England, te which they 
were joined by ‘‘a dry marshe,” 
not being assured. For his own 
part, he was confident that, unless 
Mary could be reconciled to Eliza- 
beth, the intelligence between the 
two nations could not long con- 
tinue. ‘‘All is as yet calm,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘ and shall be, I doubt not, 
so long as men can be content to 
be bridled with reason.” 

I have discussed elsewhere the 
import of the letters written by 
Maitland during the anxious 
weeks that preceded Mary’s re- 
turn. In them, it will be re- 
membered, the necessity for a good 
understanding between the Queens 
was urgently enforced. The letters 
that follow are in the same strain. 
Maitland, as we have seen, was 
sent to London directly on Mary’s 
arrival to plead for friendly deal- 
ings from Elizabeth, but Elizabeth 
was too angry to listen to argu- 
ment. There was only one road 
to amity, she said,—the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Edinburgh. 
‘* Ratify the treaty; why do you 
delay to ratify the treaty?’’ Mait- 
land adroitly avoided a categorical 
reply: he had no _ instructions; 
there had been no time to summon 
the Estates; the Queen was busy. 
But there can be little doubt that 
he was even then convinced that, 
until the clause relating to the suc- 
cession was modified, Mary’s con- 
sent ought not to be given. Eliza- 


beth required an absolute renunci- 
ation of the Scottish right of suc- 
cession; the treaty imported as 
much,—‘‘ in all times coming,” 
even in the event of Elizabeth 
dying without issue, Mary was to 
refrain from pressing her claim ; 
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and to such renunciation neither 
Maitland nor Moray was prepared 
to agree. Maitland, however, was 
still urgent for a friendly under- 
standing,—how urgent may be 
gathered from the letters that he 
wrote on his return to the north- 
ern capital. The ‘‘ tender amity’’ 
of the cousins would lead to ‘‘a 
godly accord ’’ between the realms. 
“If by the means of us two,’’ he 
told Cecil, ‘‘ such acommunication 
may be procured, we shall be es- 
teemed happy instruments for our 
countries. I know how unwilling 
you be to enter into matters of so 
great consequence, yet when you 
shall consider what surety, quiet- 
ness, and commodity this motion 
importeth to the Queen our Sov- 
ereign, and your native country, I 
suppose you will be bold to utter 
frankly your opinion in it. God 
hath by times offered many means 
of a godly conjunction. By what 
providence it hath chanced that 
none hath taken effect as yet 
I cannot tell. Zh/cs hath most 
likelihood to. come to pass, is 
grounded upon equity, and is such 
as neither party can thereby think 
himself aggrieved. Surely if this 
should be overthrown, as others have 
been heretofore, it may be judged 
that God is not pleased with us, 
and wills that one of us shall ever 
be a plague to the other. Let us 
do our duty,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ and 
commit the success to God.”’ 

The urgency of Maitland con- 
trast’s strikingly with Cecil’s cold- 
ness. The one is eagerly pressing 
forward ; the other is warily hold- 
ing back. Maitland never wearies 
in his determination to bring the 
Queens together ; he records every 
flattering speech that Mary makes ; 
he beseeches Elizabeth to write 
often and with her own hand. ‘I 
see her Majesty in nothing doth 
like more than often. to visit and 
be visited by letters of such as she 
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does love.” If Cecil will not be 
frank, if he will continue to speak 
in ‘parables,’ Maitland will ad- 
dress himself directly to his mis- 
tress. But he cannot believe that 
the English Secretary is hostile. 
‘¢Weary not by your credit to 
continue the amity begun. You 
never did anything more worthy 
of yourself, nor more worthy of 
praise in the sight of God and 
men.’’ For his own part, he ad- 
mits that there is nothing on earth 
that he desires more than their 
friendship. ‘‘I trust your Lord- 
ship believeth that with all my 
heart I do wish those two Prin- 
cesses to be joined in tender friend- 
ship, and indeed it is the earthly 
thing I most earnestly call to God 
for.’’ On thesame day he wrote to 
Cecil again urging him to use his 
friendly offices with Elizabeth. 
‘¢Persuade her Majesty to take 
occasion sometimes to write with 
her own hand. Be the letters 
never so short, or of small mo- 
ment, yet will her Highness much 
esteem them coming from that 
place. We be here ina corner of 
the world, separated as it were 
from the society of men, and so 
do not every day hear what others 
are doing abroad in the world.” 
The correspondence during the 
next year—1562—is continued in 
the same strain,—though a dis- 
tinctly sharper tone is at times 
perceptible. Much of it relates to 
the proposed interview. While 
anxious that it should take place 
without delay, the danger of an 
unfriendly or ineffectual meeting 
is strongly insisted on by Mait- 
land. His own responsibility was 
great.. ‘*The matter between the 


Queens be such as may not be 
communicated to many, so as I am 
enforced to take upon myself only 
the whole advising of my Mistress 
in those causes, without the assist- 
ance of others, having none in a 
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manner with whom I dare freely 
confer, but only my Lord James.” 
‘¢ As to me, ever since I entered in 
any trade of public actions, I have 
ever been a minister of peace, and 
always bent myself that way as 
a thing in my judgment pleasing 
God and most profitable to both 


realms.’’ He implores Cecil to be 
frank. ‘*Write to me your mind 
as I do. We shoot both at one 


scope, which is the union of the 
isle, and therefore it is not con- 
venient that we should deal to- 
gether as strangers. I pray you,” 
he repeats, ‘‘write plainly and 
directly unto me.” A fortnight 
later he is still more emphatic. 
The interview would be good and 
comfortable to all were it brought 
toa good end, ‘‘ but (which God 
forbid) if it should fall out amiss, 
as it is likely to dissolve the 
mutual good intelligence, and en- 
danger the peace, so shall it not 
fail greatly to discredit those who 
have been its chief promoters.” 
Was it likely to be brought toa 
good end or would it fall out 
amiss? That was a question which 
Cecil only could answer, and Cecil 
spoke in parables. ‘‘ Now I will 
merely complain of you to your 
self. You write always to me 
parables, at least brief and dark 
sentences, and you have experience 
of my simplicity. Janus sum non 
fEdipus. I would be glad that 
you should utter yourself unto me 
more plainly.’ 

A letter, written on the last day 
of February, is, as a vindication 
of his.own consistency, as a state- 
ment of the principles on which 
he was acting, more than usually 
interesting. He is about to come 
to London. ‘‘I see the Queen my 


mistress will employ none there but 
me, although I would be glad, and 
have earnestly pressed the con- 
trary; but I come no speed.’”” He 
had many enemies who would at 
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once take advantage of any mis- 
adventure. ‘All these dangers 
shall not stay me, if I may have 
any assurance from you that good 
is like to come of my labour. If 
you will go no further with me, 
if you will but write this—‘ Come; 
you shall be welcome ’—I will boldly 
proceed, always trusting that you 


will be loth to see me employed in . 


a negotiation of which no good is 
like to follow. You have always 
been a father unto me, and what- 
soever good luck shall fall unto 
me is due unto you. Achieve 
that you have begun, and main- 
tain that you have already made. 
I am thought here to be one of 
your creatures. I will never dis- 
avow it. Rather than that the 
amity betwixt these realms I have 
so long and so many ways tra- 
velled in, be not brought to pass, 
I shall give a shrewd venture. I 
trust God will prosper all works 
that be laid on so just a founda- 
tion, and I have in a manner con- 
secrated myself to the Common- 
wealth. The uniting of this isle 
in friendship hath in my conceit 
been a scope whereat I have long 
shot, and whereunto all my actions 
have been directed these five or 
six years. I pressed it in Queen 
Mary’s days, although frustrated 
in the Queen your mistress’ time 
many and divers ways, and ever as 
one occasion doth fail me I begin 
to shuffte the cords of dew, always 
keeping the same rounds. (shall 
not weary so long as any hope 
remaineth.”’ 

After the interview had been 
definitively abandoned, the corre- 
spondence between the Ministers 
slackened. In the beginning of 
1563 we find Maitland attributing 
the cessation of their intercourse 
to some ‘‘hidden mystery,” and 
intimating that he would trouble 
Cecil no longer with letters, but 
content himself with the Jtalian 
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proverb, Quello che é da esser non 

uo mancar. He proceeds to point 
out that while the Scottish Borderers 
were in such order ‘‘as the like 
was not seen in any age hereto- 
fore,’’ there were continual broils 
upon the English side. ‘For 
other news,’’ he concludes, ‘¢ all 
things (praised be God) be in good 
quietness, and no alteration at all, 
neither in the outward appearance, 
nor yet the inward affections.” 
There can be no doubt indeed (it 
may be said in passing) that dur- 
ing the early years of Mary’s reign 
the hitherto distracted country 
enjoyed a singular measure of pro- 
sperity and peace, and that the 
moderation of the Queen, the wis- 
dom of her Minister, had won in 
a quite unusual measure the con- 
fidence of the people. 

The tranquility was short-lived ; 
it was destined to be rudely and 
wantonly interrupted. 

I have now completed what I 
have to say upon thg Cecil-Mait- 
land correspondence in so far as 
it throws light upon Maitland’s 
policy of conciliation ; but there 
are two letters which, in connec- 
tion with the Succession contro- 
versy and Mary’s renunciation of 
her title under the Treaty of Edin- 
burgh, are extremely instructive, 
and which no student of the politi- 
cal situation can afford to disre- 
gard. One'of them is signed by 
Mary; but it may be safely as- 
sumed that both were written by 
Maitland. 

The first is dated 7th October 
1561. It is from Maitland to 
Cecil. 

Although he had received three 
letters from Cecil, he had forborne 
to write—Maitland explained— 
until Mary had answered the mes- 
sage from Elizabeth sent by Sir 
Peter Mewtas. That answer hav- 
ing been despatched, and being of 
such a sort as to satisfy Elizabeth, 
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he was now able to give his own 
opinion boldly. ‘I find in the 
Queen my mistress a good disposi- 
tion to quietness, but I see there- 
withall joined a careful regard to 
her own estate, and such a courage 
as will be loth to forego her right. 
If the Queen’s highness your Sove- 
reign will be conformable, she may 
assure her own estate, have the 
Queen my mistress to be a trusty 
and dear friend to her, and put 
the whole subjects of the isle in a 
happy , estate. God forbid that 
anything should impede so good a 
work! It will be easily espied 
who shall have the better of the 
bargain. Your gain shall be as- 
sured and in your hand; ours 
only in possibility. You have a 
great present advantage, and we 
only a future contingent. If either 
by Act of Parliament or latter will 
of Henry VIII. anything hath 
been done derogatory to the Queen 
my mistress’s interest, I pray you 
consider what injury has _ been 
done to us, and how just cause we 
have to ask redress of it. It doth 
appear by the contract of marriage, 
and is true, that Queen Margaret 
was married to King James IV., 
my Sovereign’s grandfather, as 
eldest lawful daughter of King 
Henry VII.; and by your own 
histories it doth appear that he 
meant not by the same marriage 
to debar her, or the issue of her 
body, from the succession of his 
crown perpetually, but rather the 
flat contrary. I remember the 
Queen’s majesty said to me that 
the like was never demanded of 
any prince,—his heir-apparent to 
be declared in hisowntime. That 
would have appeared somewhat 
reasonable if the succession had 
remained untouched according to 
the law ; but whereas by a limita- 
tion men have gone about to pre- 
vent the providence of God, and 
shift one in the place due to an- 
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other, then can the party offended 
do no less than seek the reforma- 
tion ‘thereof. And for my opinion 
it is honourable for the Queen’s 
highness your Sovereign to deter- 
mine certainly the succession of 
the crown in her own time rather 
than to suffer it thus to hang in 
suspense. For princes be as fathers 
to their country ; and what father, 
seeing clearly that his sons will 
contend for his inheritance, will 
not rather himself appoint the dif- 
ferens? The Queen my mistress 
is descended of the blood of Eng- 
land, and so of the race of the 
Lion on both sides. I fear she 
would rather be content to hazard 
all than forego her right. I pray 
you, if it be possible, let no little 
difficulty frustrate both realms of 
so great a benefit as is to be looked 
for by conjunction of these two 
Princesses. The danger of recourse 
which the discontented subjects of 
your realm might have to the heir- 
apparent, if any were determined, 
is no sufficient reason in my judg- 
ment to defeat so good a purpose. 
No matter excellent, or of great 
moment, can be clear of all diffi- 
culties; yet might such security 
be devised as might clear that 
danger.”’ 

Maitland was mistaken in as- 
suming that Mary’s answer would 
satisfy Elizabeth. Elizabeth wrote 
to Mary in November, in a some- 
what peremptory strain, desiring 
to know the reason why she still 
delayed to ratify the Treaty. 
Maitland thereupon advised Mary 
to defer her answer until he had 
had an opportunity of consulting 
Cecil, with whom he had often 
and amply discussed the question. 
‘*What be the impediment why 
her Majesty ratifieth not the 


Treaty you can well enough judge. 
You know how prejudicial it is 
to her highness, and what interest 
I will, after my 


she may pretend. 
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accustomed manner, deal frankly 
with you. Who can advise her 
Majesty, being so nigh of the 
blood of England, to do that 
which shall make her, as it were, 
a stranger to it?’ If, however, 
Mary were recognized as the suc- 
cessor, on the failure of Elizabeth’s 
issue, she would consent to any- 
thing that might tend to the 
honour and security of Elizabeth. 
Such was his confidenee in Cecil 
that, subject to this condition, he 
would follow whatever course he 
advised ; and Mary would not re- 
ply until his advice had been re- 
ceived. 

No answer being returned by 
Cecil, on the 5th of January 1562, 
Mary addressed herself to Eliza- 
beth. She was surprised to learn, 
she said, that the English Queen 
had not been satisfied with her 
assurances. Her meaning was 
sincere, just, and upright, and the 
words were temperate. She had 
wished the Treaty of Edinburgh 
to be revised by English and Scot- 
tish Commissioners. Elizabeth had 
asked her to communicate either 
through Randolph or directly by 
letter. She preferred the latter 
course, and ‘the memory of all 
former strange accidents’’ being 
on her part clean extinguished, 
will deal with her with perfect 
frankness, as becomes two sisters 
whose firm amity has not been 
shaken. She will not touch upon 
the circumstances under which the 
Treaty was passed, or the suffi- 
ciency of the commissions of those 
who negotiated it; but she will 
go at once to the main question. 
‘¢How prejudicial that Treaty is 
to such title and interest as by 
birth and natural descent of your 
own lineage may fall to us, by in- 
spection of the Treaty itself you 
may easily perceive; and how 
slenderly a matter of such great 
consequence is wrapt up in ob- 
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scure terms. We know how near 
we are descended of the blood of 
England, and what devices have 
been attempted to make us as it 
were a stranger to us. We trust, 
being so near your cousin, that 
you would be loth we should re- 
ceive sO manifest an injury. In 
so far as the Treaty concerns us, 
we are content to do all that of 
reason may be required of us, or 
rather to enter into a new of such 
substance as may stand without 
our own prejudice, in favour of 
you and the lawful issue of your 
body; provided always that our 
interest to that crown, failing of 
yourself and the lawful issue of 
your body, may therewithal be 
put in good surety; which matter 
being in this sort knit up betwixt 
«us, and the whole seeds of dissen- 
tion taken up by the root,” a 
great and firm amity might be 
established. 

It does not appear that the let- 
ter had the desired effect. Eliza- 
beth did not reply, and Cecil pro- 
tested that Maitland was “partial ’’ 
to Mary, and was dealing only for 
“profit.”’ ‘* There is good reason,”’ 
Maitland answered with spirit, 
“why, of all her subjects, I should 
love and honour her Majesty; yet 
can I not perceive in this case 
any point wherein I have uttered 
my affection or inclined the bal- 
ance more on the one side than 
the other: unless, if the matter be 
narrowly looked to, some might 
think I am too negligent on her 
part, whose honour I am bound in 
duty most to respect. You are 
witness of all my actions in it, 
and can best judge if I have not 
ever had the common quietness of 
the whole isle chiefly before my 
eyes.” What had been proposed, 
indeed, was more advantageous to 
Elizabeth than to Mary. ‘‘ Your 
game is assured and present ; ours 
but in possibility and altogether 
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uncertain, ¢¢ guodammodo spes 
inanis, pendens a futuro eventu, 
wherein there is in a manner no 
likelihood, your sovereign being 
young, and apt to bear: children, 
if her mind were disposed to 
marry.’’ And, except in the sense 
that ‘*the common quietness ”’ 
would be _ profitable to both 
realms, it could not be said with 
any justice that he sought amity 
for ‘‘ profit ’’ only. 

I should have fancied that the 
import of these and similar letters 
could not have been misunder- 
stood. But Maitland’s apologist 
has mountains of prejudice to re- 
move; and the part he took, as 
representing Mary, in the pro- 
longed controversy regarding the 
ratification of the Treaty of Edin- 
burgh and the Succession, has 
been persistently misrepresented. 
It may be prudent, therefore, to 
state with the utmost precision 
the pleas which his advocate is 
entitled to prefer. They are 
these :— 

1. That if the Treaty of Edin- 
burgh contained an absolute re- 
nunciation of the Scottish right of 
succession, Maitland, on behalf of 
Mary, was sustified in refusing to 
ratify tt. 

[About this proposition there 
can hardly be any difference of 
opinion. Those who insist that 
Mary was bound to ratify must 
hold that the words of the Treaty 
did not infer an absolute renun- 
ciation. ] 

2. That, in the opinion of the 
English and Scottish Ministers, 
the words of the Treaty amounted 
to an absolute renunciation. 

[It is enough to refer to Cecil’s 
letter of 14th July 1561 (in which 
he informs Throckmorton that the 
possibility of an accord on the 
footing of admitting Mary’s in- 
terest ‘‘in default of heirs of 
Elizabeth’s body,’’ had been moot- 
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ed as ‘‘a matter secretly thought 
of’’), and to Moray’s of 6th Au- 
gust 1561, addressed to Elizabeth, 
—both written before Mary’s re- 
turn. Moray, after pointing out 
that Mary will ‘‘think it hard, 
being so nigh of the blood of Eng- 
land, so to be made a stranger 
from it,’’ suggests, as an admis- 
sible solution, the compromise to 
which Cecil had alluded. ‘* What 
inconvenience were it (if your 
Majesty’s title did remain un- 
touched, as well for yourself as 
the issue of your body) to provide 
that to the Queen my sovereign 
her own place were reserved to 
the crown of England, which your 
Majesty will pardon me if I take 
to be, by the law of all nations, as 
she that is next in lawful descent 
of the right line of King Henry 
the Seventh, your grandfather ; 
and in the meantime this isle to 
be united in a perpetual friend- 
ship?” 1] 

3. That Maitland’ s proposal that 
the Treaty should be revised with 
the view of saving the Scvttish 
right of succession, in the event of 
Elizabeth dying without issue, was 
entirely reasonable; and that its 
reasonableness was ultimately ad- 
mitted by the English Ministers. 

[ Elizabeth’s instructions to the 
Earl of Bedford, when sent to 
Scotland to be present at the bap- 
tism of Mary’s son, the future 
James VI., dated 7th November 
1566, contains these words: ‘* And 
as yourself knows how we sent 
you to France to that Queen, to 
require the confirmation of the 
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Treaty of Edinburgh, and the 
same being since deferred, upon 
account of some words therein pre- 
judicial to the Queen’s right and 
title, our meaning is to require 
nothing to be confirmed in that 
Treaty but that which directly 
appertains to us and our children, 
omitting anything in that Treaty 
that may be prejudicial to her 
title, as next heir after us and our 
children ; all which may be secured 
by a new treaty between us.’”’ And 
she proceeds to declare ‘that she 
will neither do nor attempt, nor 
suffer to be attempted, anything 
derogatory to Mary’s title to be 
next heir after us and our chil- 
dren.” In the articles delivered 
to Mary by Cecil and Mildmay 
four years later, it was stipulated 
that Mary should confirm the 
clause in the Treaty of Edinburgh, 
or the true meaning thereof, for 
her forbearing from all manner of 
titles, challenges, or pretences to 
the Crown of England (not, be it 
observed, ‘‘in all times coming,” 
as the clause ran, but) ‘‘ whilst the 
Queen’s majesty or any issue to 
come of her body shall live and 
have continuance; with provision 
for the Queen of Scots that there- 
by she shall not be secluded from 
any right or title that she or her 
children may hereafter have, if 
God shall not give to the Queen’s 
majesty any issue of her body to 
have continuance.’’ The article, 
as amended by Mary, was agreed 
to. Other references might be 
given; but these are sufficient to 
show that Elizabeth and Cecil 





1 Moray to Elizabeth, 6th August 1561. 


Mr Froude’s abstract of a letter is imperfect and misleading. 


This is one of the rare cases in which 
Moray asks, 








What inconvenience were it? (obviously suggesting that there would be none), 
whereas Mr Froude makes him write, “Inconvenient were it,”—adding, ‘‘ The 
incoevenience of which Lord James spoke would in all likelihood have been her 
immediate assassination.”—vi. 353. This reading is obviously erroneous; could 


the Lord James have suggested “a midway” to Elizabeth (“if any midway 
could -be picked out to remove this difference to both your contentments” which 
would inevitably have led to her ‘‘ immediate assassination ”? 
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were latterly ready to admit that 
Maitland’s contention was well 
founded. ] 

4. That the failure to arrive at 
an accord was due to the double- 
dealing of Elizabeth, and not to 
Mary's bad fatth. 

But the arguments on which 
this proposition proceeds cannot 
be properly appreciated until the 
circumstances attending Mary’s 
marriage have been described. 

We have arrived at the begin- 
ning of the year 1564. By that 
time, through Maitland’s urgency, 
the marriage negotiations had 
made considerable progress. Mary 
Stuart was the greatest match of 
the day,—Queen of Scotland, Dow- 
ager of France, there was no alli- 
ance to which she might not aspire. 
Her hand, indeed, was being 
eagerly competed for by half the 
princes in Europe,—France, Spain, 
Austria, Sweden, being each in 
the field. But as a foreign mar- 
riage would have been regarded 
with displeasure by the English 
Government, Mary, on Maitland’s 
advice, conditionally undertook, 
for the satisfaction of Elizabeth, 
to accept an English. or Scottish 
noble. The condition was to the 
effect that in the event of Eliza- 
beth dying without issue, Mary 
should be declared her heir. 

Cecil, as we have seen, had all 
along been passively obstructive ; 
he had declared against the inter- 
view; he had delayed the settle- 
ment of the succession; he had 
spoken in parables. Although 
the form of the controversy had 
by this time changed, the same 
dilatory pleas continued to be put 
forward. Elizabeth trifled about 
Mary’s marriage as she trifled 
about her own. She lured Mary 
on with promises which she did 
not mean to keep. She led Mary 
to understand that if her advice 
about the marriage was followed, 
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Mary’s desire for recognition 
would, in one form or other, be 
gratified. 


I am by no means sure that, 
even with the ample materials 
now available, we know the whole 
truth. It is difficult to unravel 
these tortuous intrigues. There is 
a sudden and mysterious change 
in the attitude of several of the 
leading actors which I do not 
think has been entirely explained. 
But sometime before the close of 
1564, there are indications that 
Cecil was becoming actively ag- 
gressive. He appears to have felt 
that the opportunity for which he 
had waited had at length arrived. 
The diplomatic farce had been 
played out, and he could, with 
such decent reservations as might 
be prudent, show his hand to his 
Scottish confederates. Of Knox 
and the Knoxians he was sure; 
there had already been misunder- 
standings between Moray and 
Maitland and Moray and Mary 
which might be used to detach 
James Stuart from his sister’s 
side. 

The apple of discord was found 
in Darnley. Henry Stuart, Lord 
Darnley, was the great-grandson 
of Henry VII. Margaret Tudor, 
a year after Flodden was fought, 
had married the Earl of Angus, 
by whom she had one daughter, 
and this daughter was Darnley’s 
mother. There were doubts about 
Margaret Douglas’s legitimacy ; 
it was said that Angus’s had been 
contracted to Lady Traquair, and 
that the subsequent marriage with 
Margaret Tudor was irregular, if 
not invalid. Cecil was* nothing 
loath to utilise any plea of the 
kind when it would serve his 
turn; but the objection was never 
seriously pressed, and Darnley 
was everywhere recognised—with 
special cordiality by the great 
Catholic houses—as the lawful 
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cousin of Mary and Elizabeth. 
The Lennox Stuarts were them- 
selves closely related to the reign- 
ing family; so that on either side 
the descent was illustrious: than 
the young Lord Darnley—for he 
was only a lad of eighteen—no 
noble with more of the royal 
blood of Scotland and England 
in his veins was to be found in 
either realm. The Hamiltons, if 
Mary left no child, would inherit 
the crown; but the legitimacy 
of the Hamiltons was as open 
a question with the curious in 
genealogies as the legitimacy of 
the Stuarts; and in spite of a 
great political and territorial posi- 
tion, they were nowhere popular. 
From every point of view—save 
one—Henry Stuart was a desir- 


able arti. The exception indeed 
was serious. Though tall and 
handsome in person, his mind 


was feeble, his moral nature un- 
disciplined, his temper intractable 
and uncertain. Lennox, who had 
fled to England when Arran went 
over to France, had been in exile 
now for more than twenty years. 
The Scottish earl, in fact, had be- 
come an English subject; he had 
married in England, his children 
had- been born in England, his 
estates were in England. Al- 
though his relations with the 
English Court, which during 
Mary Tudor’s time had been ex- 
ceptionally cordial, had become 
strained, if not unfriendly, on 
Elizabeth’s accession, his eldest 
son, as the nearest prince of the 
blood, was already a _ familiar 
figure at Greenwich and West- 
minster.* ‘*Yet you like better 
of yonder long lad,’’ Elizabeth 
said to Melville when Robert 
Dudley was made an earl. The 


‘long lad’’ was the young Henry 
Stuart. 

To unravel the tangled skein of 
Elizabeth’s intrigues is, as I have 
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said, no easy matter. It is pos. 
sible that her tortuous policy was 
not consistently pursued; she 
lived, so to speak, from hand to 
mouth ; and she was not restrained 
by any fastidious scruples, by any 
weak regard for appearances, from 
turning her back on herself. In 
these circumstances, any show of 
dogmatism, any over confidence, il] 
becomes the historian; and I can- 
not venture to affirm that the ex- 
planation which I suggest is more 
than reasonably probable. The 
view I take is this ;—the policy of 
procrastination being in the mean- 
time no longer admissible (for 
neither Mary nor Maitland would 
consent to further delay), it be- 
came Elizabeth’s cue to fan the 
smouldering embers of Scottish 
disaffection into a flame; and she 
may have shrewdly calculated that 
between Robert Dudley and Henry 
Stuart some cause of quarrel, some 
ground of offence, was sure to be 
found. This much at least may be 
asserted with tolerable confidence; 
if Mary during these negotiations 
was not forced into an utterly 
false position, it was not the fault 
of Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth’s conduct (except per- 
haps on the plea that the law of 
self-preservation overrides every 
other), admits of no excuse. She 
allowed Lennox to return to Scot- 
land, and warmly recommended 
him to the good offices of Mary; 
a little later Darnley received per- 
mission to follow his father to the 
Scottish Court; he had _ barely 
crossed the Border when the Scot- 
tish Queen was informed with 
almost insulting directness that 
even if she condescended to marry 
Leicester (the English noble se- 
lected by Elizabeth), her claim to 
the English succession would not 
be admitted. We need not wonder 
that in these circumstances it 
should have been the general im- 
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ression that the marriage with 
Dudley had never been seriously 
contemplated by Elizabeth, and 
that Darnley was sent north to 
woo, if not to win, his cousin. 

The conviction that Elizabeth 
was acting in bad faith appears to 
have been universal at the time. 
Her own Ministers did not believe 
that she would resign the one man 
by whom her heart had been 
touched. All the contemporary 
writers were of opinion that her 
indignation of Mary’s choice of 
Darnley was simulated. Melville, 
who was much employed in Eng- 
land at the time, expressly says, 
—‘* The Queen of England began 
to suspect that the marriage with 
Leicester might take effect. Her 
apprehension of this occasioned 
the Lord Darnley his getting more 
readily license to come to Scotland 
in hope that he, being a handsome 
lusty youth, should rather prevail 
being present, than Leicester who 
was absent. Which license was 
procured by means of Secretary 
Cecil, not that he was minded 
that any of the marriages should 
take effect, but with such shifts 
to hold the Queen unmarried as 
long as he could.’’ Knox writes to 
the same effect. ‘‘In her heart 
Queen Elizabeth was not angry at 
this marriage ; for she thought that 
the Scots Queen being married to 
one of inferior rank, would be 
less proud.’’ Buchanan, Castlenau, 
Randolph, Sir James Balfour, Lady 
Lennox, were all confident that 
the marriage was secretly favoured 
by Elizabeth ; and thetestimony of 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, who 
had been sent to Scotland to de- 
clare her displeasure, is still more 


conclusive. He warned Cecil that. 


it was of the utmost importance 
for the success of his negotiation 
that the real opinion of the Eng- 
lish Council should not be known 
in Scotland. ‘‘I should be sorry 
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if any one coming out of England 
should be able to give this Queen 
intelligence that her proceedings 
with Lord Darnley are not so ill 
taken there by her Majesty and 
her Council as in all other negotia- 
tions I pretended ; for that would 
much hinder the purpose the Queen 
would be at.’ ‘<The purpose 
Elizabeth would be at’’—what- 
ever that purpose might be---would 
be hindered, ‘Throckmorton be- 
lieved, by her duplicity being ex- 
posed. 

It may be argued, indeed, that 
Elizabeth, in covertly promoting 
the Darnley marriage, was acting 
unwisely, and against her own in- 
terest. It rather appears to me, 
however, that a policy which Cecil 
approved must have had something 
to recommend it. Mary, if she 
married Darnley, could not marry 
Leicester. Though it is true that 
Elizabeth (so far as we can see) 
had no sincere intention of parting 
with her lover, yet, if Mary was 
driven into rejecting him, his dis- 
missal might be construed into an 
affront. On the pretext, more- 
over, that Mary had failed to im- 
plement her promise to marry the 
English nobleman selected by Eliz- 
abeth, the negotiations regarding 
‘the Succession (which had been 
growing inconveniently pressing) 
might be definitively closed. Then 
it was by no means improbable that 
a Lennox marriage might set Scot- 
land in: a blaze. The two great 
feudal houses of Hamilton and 
Douglas would regard such an 
alliance with not unnatural jeal- 
ousy. There was an old blood- 
feud between the Hamiltons and 
the Stuarts. Chatelherault was 
meantime the heir-apparent to the 
throne, but his title would no 
doubt be set aside if Darnley 
were made king. Morton was the 
guardian of his nephew the youth- 
ful Earl of Angus---an influential 
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and lucrative office; but if the 
Lennox prescription were annulled, 
the claims of the Lady Margaret 
Douglas would become tormidable. 
She was the rightful heir, and it 
could at least be plausibly main- 
tained that the honours and estates 
of Archibald Douglas had lawfully 
vested in his daughter. Knox and 
the ‘precise Protestants’’ were 
ready to rise at any moment, and 
the Queen’s marriage with a noble- 
man who was said to be a Papist, 
and who was certainly not a ‘* pre- 
cise Protestant,’’? would furnish a 
colourable apology for rebellion. 
Through this difficult country--- 
where pitfalls abounded---Lething- 
ton had to travel as best he might. 
It was becoming more obvious to 
him every day that, in the present 
temper of the English Government, 
the close alliance between the 
Queens on which he had counted 
could not besecured. The offer of 
Dudley had been received by him 
with incredulity,---the worthless 
minion of Elizabeth could be no fit 
match for his mistress. It was 
little better than an insult indeed 
to limit Mary’s choice to the 
‘*scoundrel’’ of whom Cecil, re- 
membering the suspicions attach- 
ing to Amy Robsart’s marriage 
and death, had written: ‘* Nuptiz 
carnales a letitia incipiunt eb in 
luctu. terminantur.”’ Maitland 
would probably have preferred a 
royal alliance for his mistress ; he 
saw the Spanish Ambassador when 
in London, during the summer of 
1564, and there was some talk of 
Don Carlos. But the risks were 
too great, and Lethington, from 
this time forward, if I am not 


mistaken, favoured Darnley’s suit. 
A far-seeing statesman like Mait- 
land must have instinctively re- 
cognised that in many ways a 
marriage, which would conciliate 
the rivalries and consolidate the 
claims of those who were descended 
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from Maragaret Tudor, would be 
highly politic. He was probably 
led to believe, like the rest of the 
world, that such a union would 
not be disagreeable to Elizabeth, 
He had no reason to suppose that 
it would be displeasing to Moray, 
Knox, he knew, would be hostile : 
but Knox’s hostility was to be 
counted on in any case. The 
weakness and violence of Darnley’s 
character had not yet been offen- 
sively manifested, and altogether 
there was much to recommend the 
match. 

Moray was still the close ally 
of Maitland. Up to the close of 
1564 they continued, as we know, 
to work cordially together. There 
had been temporary  misunder- 
standings, it is true; but these 
had been cleared up; and there 
was nothing to show that any 
radical divergence of opinion had 
been established. Moray had been 
as confident as Maitland that the 
return of Lennox would be at- 
tended with no danger to the Eng- 
lish alliance or to religion. How 
then are we to explain his precip- 
itate desertion to the enemy? his 
sudden animosity to Darnley? his 
frantic alarm for religion? Mo- 
ray, as I have said before, had 
little original or independent force ; 
at one time he was led by Mait- 
land, at another by Knox, at an- 
other by Morton ; it would rather 
appear that now—the gift of the 
earldom having been duly ratified 
by the Estates—Knox was regain- 
ing the ascendancy which he had 
lost. Cecil, moreover, had become 
of late more distinctly adverse to 
the policy of conciliation. Yet 
these circumstances are insufficient 
to explain altogether the sudden 
change of front; there must have 
been besides some obscure Eliza- 
bethan intrigue, of which no trace 
has been recovered. Moray’s apol- 
ogists have admitted that he was 
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not unaffected by the last infirmity 
of noble minds; and his enemies 
did not hesitate to affirm. that 
he was as inordinately greedy of 
money as of power. To either of 
these frailties the appeal may have 
been directed; but that he sin- 
cerely held, when he took up arms 
against his sister, that liberty and 
religion were in imminent peril, I 
do not, for my part, believe. 
Maitland was very active dur- 
ing the anxious months that pre- 
ceded the marriage. He must 
have appreciated, as we have seen, 
the political advantages of the 
Lennox alliance; and the bent of 
his inclination may be gathered 
from occasional allusions in Ran- 
dolph’s letters. ‘*The Queen un- 
dertakes to end the quarrel be- 
tween the Duke and the Earl of 
Lennox, whose name Lethington 
is now supposed to favour from 
the love he beareth to Mary Flem- 
ing.”’ ‘‘ Some there are that would 
I shonld believe that he liketh 
better of Lord Darnley than any 
other.” ‘* The Queen maketh no 
world of Darnley; yet many sup- 
pose it concluded in her heart, 
and Maitland is wholly bent that 
way.’’ ‘*Lord Ruthven is wholly 
thesrs. Maitland is suspected to 
favour the Queen and Darnley 
more than he would reem; and 
yet he is not trusted by them,’’ he 
adds, although the fact to which 
he proceeds to refer—‘‘ Lennox 
being in great want of money bor- 
towed five hundred crowns from 
Maitland’’— would seem on the 
contrary, to imply very confiden- 
tial relations. The Lennox fac- 
tion, it need not be doubted, had 
done their utmost to secure Mait- 
land’s adhesion. The Cumber- 
nauld Flemings were the natural 
allies of the Lennox Stuarts; after 
the marriage, Lord Fleming, ‘‘ now 
in principal credit with our young 
king,”” was made Chamberlain; and 
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Mary Fleming, to whom Maitland 
was already devotcd, was possibly 
induced to use her influence with 
her lover. It was rumoured, in- 
deed, that as early as 1562 Mait- 
land had been in communication 
with the Lady Margaret Douglas ; 
she had sent him by Melville a 
watch set with rubies and dia- 
monds; and we know that Lennox 
himself on his arrival in Scotland 
gave the Secretary ‘‘a very fair 
diamond in a ring.’’ These judi- 
cious courtesies were gracefully 
acknowledged when Maitland de- 
livered the ‘‘oration’’ to the 
Estates on the occasion of Len- 
nox’s restoration. He had been 
commanded by Mary, he said, to 
take the Chancellor’s place, and to 
state somewhat more at large the 
reasons which induced her to com- 
ply with the Queen of England’s 
desire that the Earl should be re- 
stored to his honours and estates. 
Many respects would have inclined 
her to accede to the request, as the 
antiquity of his house, the sur- 
name he bears, his close affinity to 
herself, the affectionate urgency of 
Elizabeth, whose earnest commen- 
dation had not been of least mo- 
ment; but besides that, he con- 
tinued, the Queen was naturally 
inclined to pity the decline of 
noble houses, and had far more 
pleasure in advancing the ancient 
blood than in witnessing the decay 
and overthrow of any good race. 
Then with a compliment to the 
gentle nature and prudent govern- 
ment which had brought about 
their present felicity — ‘‘ peace 
with all foreign nations, and 
guiciness among ourselves in such 
sort that it might be truly af- 
firmed that in living memory 
Scotland had never been in 
greater tranguillity’’ —he con- 
cluded by exhorting them to 
give no heed to false bruits and 
rumours, which were the most 
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pestilent evils that could afflict a 
Commonwealth. 

Yet Maitland, though he favour- 
ed Darnley, was prepared to take 
Leicester on one condition,—the 
recognition of Mary’s title. Both 
Mary and Maitland, from the first, 
had been sufficiently plain-spoken. 
‘*Now think you, Master Ran- 
dolph,’’ the Queen had said, ad- 
dressing the English envoy, ‘‘that 
it will be honourable in me to de- 
base my state and marry one of 
her subjects? Is this conformable 
to her promise to use me as a 
daughter or a sister?’’ Maitland 
had expressed himself in similar 
terms; and their repugnance to 
an unworthy alliance had never 
been disguised. But if by means 
of Leicester the Scottish succession 
could be assured, both Mary and 
Maitland, it is probable, would 
have accepted Elizabeth’s terms. 
Maitland, however, was not to be 
satisfied with ‘‘ parables ’’ ; he must 
know where he stood ; and Cecil’s 
assurances were studiously ambig- 
uous. He implored him to be 
frank. ‘‘ If a conjunction be really 
meant, I doubt not but you will 
find conformity enough on our 
part; but if time be always driven 
without further effect then hath 
yet followed, I am of opinion he 
shall in the end think himself most 
happy who hath least meddled in 
the matter. Gentle letters, good 
words, and pleasant messages, be 
good means to begin friendship 
among princes; but I take them 
to be too slender bands to hold it 
fast. In these great causes between 
our sovereigns I have ever found 
that fault with you, that as in your 
letters you always wrote obscurely, 
so in private communications you 
seldom uttered your own judg- 
ment; you might well academico 
more dispute zm utramque partem, 
leaving me in suspense to collect 
what I could. Marry,” he con- 
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cludes somewhat bitterly, after 
hinting that he will be driven to 
adopt a like reserve, ‘‘I fear the 
common affairs do not fare a whit 
the better for our toc great wari- 
ness.”’ 

Cecil, however, could not afford 
to be frank, for Elizabeth was stil] 
trifling with Mary ;—of that there 
can be now no doubt. But her 
own position was sufficiently em- 
barassing,—each step only leading 
her further into the mire. Gut of 
the ‘‘labyrinth’’ into which she 
had wandered, there was at last 
indeed no ‘‘ outgait ’’ that she could 
see. Cecil had been ailing, and 
she wrote to him in dire perplexity. 
‘*In ejusmodi laberintho posita 
sum de responso meo reddendo 
Reginz Scotiz, ut nescio quomodo 
illi satisfaciam, quum neque toto 
isto tempore illi ullum responsum 
dederim, nec quid mihi dicendum 
nunc sciam. Invenias igitur ali- 
quid boni quod in mandatis scriptis 
Randoll dare possem, et in hac 
causa tuam opinionem mihi indica.” 
What was she to say? Could Cecil 
invent some excuse? She was at 
her wits’ end. The secret confer- 
ence at Berwick—where Maitland 
and Moray were pitted against Bed- 
ford and Randolph—only increased 
the irritation. Cecil had antici- 
pated that it ‘‘ would not succeed,” 
and on receiving Randolph’s re- 
port, he wrote the violent letter of 


the advocate who, feeling that he. 


has no case, prudently takes the 
initiative, and abuses his adversary. 
‘*What is to be thought of their 
conduct in the late Conference at 
Berwick? Surely my Lord of 
Lethington knows how to make a 
bargain. As they mean now to 
fall roundly to work, so will we 
also. The Queen was loth to 
meddle in their sovereign’s mat- 
riage; but being required, ‘she gave 
her advice, and named a noble 
gentleman, noble in all qualities 
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requisite, and comparable to any 
prince born ; and now they must 
have the establishment of their 
Queen’s title as second to her 
Majesty.” Randolph informed 
Cecil that ‘*the two Lords had 
been worked up into great agonies 
and passions’’ by his insulting 
message; but their is no trace of 
bitterness in Maitland’s dignified 
reply. Cecil might in fewer lines, 
he observed, have comprehended 
matter more to their contentation. 
They were unwilling to give their 
sovereign advice to do that which 
might be dishonourable and un- 
safe. Cecil had said that he would 
write plainly; but there were in 
his letter as many ambiguities as 
words ; and until these were cleared 
up, no progress could be made. 
The official letter was temperate ; 
the confidential letter which ac- 
companied it was still more concil- 
iatory. ‘*The matter itself hath 
not so many difficulties, but you 
may soon remove them all if you 
list." How honourable were it, he 
writes a month later, how honour- 
able were it for them both, if thus 
the Union of the kingdoms could 
be compassed. Their fame would 
outshine that which attached to 
the men who had most valiantly 
served Edward in the conquest, 
and Robert the Bruce in the re- 
covery of the country. But Mait- 
land was eloquent and urgent in 
vain; the news from Scotland had 
apparently reassured Elizabeth ; 

oray was wavering, Chatelherault 
was in a panic, Knox and _ his 
friends were ready to rise. The 
time had come, she thought, when 
—Leicester or no Leicester—-she 
could dictate her own terms; and 
at last there was abundance of 
plain-speaking. She had not yet 
made up her mind, she said, whether 
she would marry or not. She 
must decline to recognise the Queen 
of Scots as second person, or to 
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take any measures to settle the 
succession ; meantime she could 
only say that if Mary would marry 
Leicester and listen to Knox, some- 
thing might be done for her by- 
and-by. Cecil must have been 
blind indeed if he did not know 
that a message couched in these 
terms would of a certainty drive 
Mary into Darnley’s arms. Bya 
curious, if not suspicious, coinci- 
dence, Henry Stuart had by this 
time ‘‘received license from the 
Secretary to come to Scotland,’’ 
and was now in attendance at 
Holyrood. 

Mary did not disappoint the ex- 
pectations of Elizabeth. She was 
bitterly mortified by the message ; 
there were rumours in the palace 
of vehement ‘‘ commotion ”’; fora 
day and night her passion was ex- 
treme. Maitland, who felt that 
the friendship of the Queens was 
wrecked, could not counsel any fur- 
ther delay. The Queen must 
marry: and by accident or of 
design, Elizabeth and Cecil had 
directed all eyes to Darnley. As 
Darnley’s first night in Scotland 
had been spert at Lethington, 
Maitland, we may presume, was 
still anxious to be friendly. It 
was otherwise with Moray. His 
feud with Knox had been healed. 
He was again ‘suspected to be 
led by England.”’ ‘The rumours, 
so persistent at every crisis, that 
he aimed at the Crown, were again 
in the air. He had given Cecil to 
understand during the previous 
summer that Lennox might be per- 
mitted to return to Scotland with- 
out any danger to the Reformation ; 
now he toid his sister that he 
durst not consent to her marriage 
with one ‘‘ who he could not assure 
himself would set forth Christ’s 
true religion.”” Although the Pro- 
clamation of 1561 had been quite 
recently renewed, and the severe 
penalties against the celebration of 
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their rights had been so rigidly en- 
forced that the Ayrshire Catholics 
had been driven (like the Ayrshire 
Covenanters a century later by 
Claverhouse’s dragoons) to meet 
their priests in ‘‘secret houses, 
in barns,.in woods, and on hills,” 
Moray professed to be confident 
that if the Queen married Darn- 
ley the Protestants ‘‘ were un- 
done.”’ 

Those who believe that Moray 
was sincerely alarmed for Protes- 
tantism should turn to the corre- 
spondence of the previous year to 
which I have just referred. Knox 
had written a wild letter to Eliza- 
beth protesting against the return 
of Lennox. Elizabeth appears to 
have been impressed by the ap- 
peal, and Cecil was directed to 
suggest to Maitland that Mary’s 
consent to his return might be 
withdrawn. It was then that 
Moray as well as Maitland remon- 
strated with the English ministers. 
The sudden change in Elizabeth’s 
mind, Maitland wrote, was not a 
little marvelous to him, ‘‘seeing 
how earnestly her Majesty did re- 
commend unto me my Lord of 
Lennox’s cause and my lady’s at 
my last being in Court; nay, sud- 
denly after I had taken my leave 
you yourself, at her Majesty’s 
commandment, did send after me 
by post her letters to the Queen’s 
Majesty, my mistress, very affec- 
tionate in their favour, willing me 
to present the same with recom- 
mendation from the Queen. And 
now, having once, under her great 
seal, permitted him liberally to 
come, it will be a hard matter to 
persuade my mistress to revoke it ; 
and I dare little presume to enter 
into any such communication with 
her Majesty, knowing how much 
she doth respect her honour where 
promise is once passed, and how 
unwilling she is to change her 
deliberations being once resolved ; 
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which as she will not do herself, 
so doth she altogether mislike in 
others. The religion here doth 
not depend upon my Lord of Len- 
nox’s coming, neither do those of 
the religion hang upon the sleeves 
of any one or two that may mis- 
like his coming. For us, whether 
he come or do not come, I take to 
be no great matter, up or down.” 
Moray was quite as decided. ‘As 
to the faction that his coming 
might make for the matters of 
religion, thanks to God our foun- 
dation is not so weak that we have 
cause to fear if he had the great- 
est subject of this realm joined 
to him, seeing we have the favour 
of our prince, and liberty of con- 
science in such abundance as our 
hearts can wish. It will neither 
be he nor I, praised be God, can 
hinder or alter religion here-away ; 
and his coming or remaining in that 
cause will be to small purpose.”’ 

It is hard to believe, with these 
letters before us, that Moray was 
in earnest when he opposed the 
Lennox marriage on the plea that 
religion was in peril. I am, for 
my part, constrained to believe 
that the pretence of religion was 
a mask. 

Maitland, however, did not even 
yet despair of a pacific settlement 
of the difficulty. He could not 
bring himself to suspect that Cecil 
had all along been working for 
Mary’s ruin; and it appeared to 
him that if Darnley was obnoxious 
to Elizabeth, and Leicester ob- 
noxious to Mary, some other suitor 
could be found who might be 
agreeable to both. He went to 
England in May,—the object of 
his mission being, as has generally 
been supposed, to win Elizabeth’s 
consent at the eleventh hour to 
the Lennox marriage. But there 
is an entry in Cecil’s diary which 
gives a different complexion to the 
negotiations, and which has not 
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hitherto, so far as I know, been 


noticed by the historians of the 
period. ‘¢May 6. Lethington in 
England. Treated of Leicester 
marriage ; but he liked it not, but 
treated for the Duke of Norfolk, 
which was then refused.’’ He diked 
it not ; but treated for the Duke of 
Norfolk. 1 conclude from this 
that Mary up to the beginning of 
May was not bent upon Darnley, 
—that, on the contrary, if one of 
the great English nobles had been 
acceptable to Elizabeth, she was 
ready to take him. ‘The secret 
overture did not succeed; and 
during Maitland’s absence Mary’s 
indignation got the better of her 
judgment. Her passion boiled 
over; and on his way home he 
was met by a messenger from the 
Scottish Court, who brought with 
him an angry letter from the 
Queen. She would marry where 
she liked, and would be fed by 
Yea and Nay no longer. Leth- 
ington was to return to Elizabeth 
and tell her so to her face. There 
was to be no more trifling. The 
letter had obviously been dashed 
off in a moment of excessive ir- 
ritation,—‘‘ it wanted neither elo- 
quence, despite, anger, love, nor 
passion.’’ It was accompanied by 
another more purely personal (such 
as Mary delighted to address to 
her favourites) ; written with her 
own hand, it was, said Throck- 
morton, ‘‘ the most favourable and 
gentle letters that ever Queen did 
address to her servant.’’ But 
Maitland, now seriously alarmed 
for his mistress’s safety, instead of 
returning to London, hurried on 
to Alnwick, where he overtook 
the English envoy. They arrived 
at Edinburgh together, and Leth- 
ington, finding that the Court was 
at Stirling, left Throckmorton in 
the capital, and went on alone. 
He was unusually moved. Eliza- 
beth had told him in effect that 
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the Lennox marriage would be 
taken as a declaration of war. 
Then there was treason at home, 
—Knox had been consistently 
hostile, and even Moray could no 
longer be trusted. Was it pos- 
sible that Mary could weather the 
storm that was brewing? His re- 
monstrances were not wholly with- 
out effect ; both Throckmorton and 
Randolph told Cecil that if Eliz- 
abeth were liberal a reasonable 
‘‘composition ’’ could be effected. 
But at the English Court there 
was no sincere desire for a com- 
position, —the information from 
Scotland leading Cecil to believe 
that Mary was certain to be worst- 
ed. The opportunity for which 
he had waited so long was not to 
be missed. So, on the 8th of 
June, Elizabeth, ‘‘ understanding 
that by the marriage with Lord 
Darnley the cause of religion shall 
be disturbed,”’ instructed Randolph 
‘¢to encourage all those who were 
well-minded to preserve the same, 
and to assure them of her sup- 
port,’’—assurances which, during 
the next four or five months, were 
constantly repeated. It is said that 
she gave them good words and 
good wishes only; but this is a 
mistake ; with unwonted liberality 
shé supplied the funds that they 
needed. The dogs of war were let 
loose—not for the first, nor for 
the last, time—by Elizabeth. Dur- 
ing the next eight years, with 
hardly an interval of quiet, the 
wretched country, which, as we 
have seen, had never been more 
peaceful or prosperous than under 
Maitland’s vigorous, and Mary’s 
‘« gentle,’’ government, was deliver- 
ed over to Anarchy. 

Though Maitland’s anxiety for 
cautious dealing may be approved 
by the historian, it does not ap- 
pear to have been well taken by 
the Queen. Randolph asserts that 
the conduct of public affairs was 
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now committed to Rizzio, and that 
Lethington had leisure to make 
love. Whatever the cause, it is 
tolerably certain that for some 
months Mary withdrew, or ap- 
peared to withdraw, her confidence 
from Maitland. She may have 
resented his abrupt return from 
his English mission. She may 
have felt that one who had been 
so closely associated with Moray 
was not a counsellor who could 
be intrusted with State secrets 
when Moray was in the field. The 
crafty Italian, for his part, may 
have thought to secure his own 
place, and enhance his own con- 
sequence, by inciting her against 
her Minister. And there could be 
little in common between the wil- 
ful and petulant lad who had been 
raised by Mary’s favour to the 
giddy eminence which turned his 
foolish head and the acutest states- 
man of the age. Lethington con- 
tinued to act as principal Secre- 
tary of State; the public duties of 
the office were duly discharged by 
him; but there is certainly reason 
to believe that the close intimacy 
which had hitherto been encour- 
aged by the Queen was tempo- 
rarily interrupted. He had felt 


that the risks she was runni 
were too great; and he had not 
hesitated to speak his mind. 

The risk was great; but inti- 
mate as he had been with the 
Queen, he hardly knew as yet the 
stuff of which she was made. The 
insurrection was nipped in the 
bud. The disaffected Lords were 
driven across the Border. Before 
the end of the autumn Elizabeth 
was suing for Mary’s friendship, 
and Moray had abjectly besought 
Rizzio to intercede for him with 
his sister. It is true that the 
nation as a whole went with 
Mary; the country was more pros- 
perous and peaceful than it had 
been in the memory of living men; 
and the pretences which had been 
put forward by ‘‘the Professors” 
were too crude and frivolous to 
mislead. But it was the high 
spirit of the Queen herself,—her 
daring courage, her readiness, her 
resource,—that crushed the rebels. 
Others might doubt and delay; 
but Mary, with Darnley at her 
side, was ready for any adventure. 
‘¢And albeit the most part waxed 
weary, yet the Queen’s courage 
increased manlike, so much that 
she was ever with the foremost.” 
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Ir would be difficult to suggest 
a motto of wider scope or of 
nobler aim than that which has 
become adopted by our fellow- 
subject in Australia. Whether 
«Advance Australia’”’ is to be 
continued as a traditional injunc- 


’ tion received by each generation 


from its predecessor, to be again 
handed down to sons and sons’ 
sons, or whether it is to be re- 
garded as the pious ejaculation of 
a hope of the ‘‘ Floreat Etona”’ 
type, which assists its own fulfil- 
ment by the impulse which it gives, 
it is equally stirring and equally 
far-reaching. There is not the 
selfish ring about it of the ‘‘ Flo- 
reat.” There is no boastful refer- 
ence to the advance accomplished. 
That is only a stage—a fresh start- 
ing-point in the direction of the 
future greatness which is aimed at. 
It is a watchword of which Aus- 
tralia may be proud, and perhaps 
the possession of it in common 
may some day be found to have 
had an important effect in promot- 
ing the federal unity of the colo- 
nies. As it expresses a common 
feeling and a common purpose in 
their aims and aspirations, it helps 
to promote their political unity. 

That a great advance has been 
made by Australia is common 
knowledge. By attempting to de- 
scribe the stage which has now 
been reached, I hope to assist 
those who have already taken an 
interest in her progress. to fore- 
cast the future by taking stock of 
the present, and to induce others 
to begin to take an interest in that 
part of our great colonial empire. 

I am not going to write a story 
of adventures, or a traveller’s 
diary with the usual pages of 
Statistics. Nor am I going to con- 
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cern myself with the physical as- 
pects of the country, except to 
caution people against believing 
that ‘‘ when you have seen Sydney 
Harbour, you have seen about all 
there is worth seeing in New South 
Wales.’’ When you read or hear 
that, you may conclude that your 
informant has not been about 
much. What is a diary-keeping, 
flying visitor to do? He cannot 
well describe places he has not 
seen without the aid of a tourist’s 
guide-book, so he describes what he 
has seen, and says there in nothing 
else worth seeing. It is such a 
simple way out of the difficulty. In 
reality, Sydney Harbour is remark- 
able for its extent, for the beauty of 
its contour-line, and for the effect 
which the villas, scattered along 
its shores,, and mirrored in its 
waters, produce. But it has no 
monopoly of beauty. There is 
plenty of scenery all over the colo- 
nies which is both interesting and 
beautiful. Many people, if they 
even went as far as Lake Mac- 
quarie, or the coast-line of IIla- 
warra district, might, say that there 


‘was scenery in New South Wales 


even more beatiful than the har- 
bour. However, these will always 
be there to speak for themselves, 
and they may be seen beautifully 
illustrated in the ‘ Picturesque 
Atlas of Australia,’ a work which 
is due to American enterprise. It 
is my object, rather, to attempt 
to describe some of the social con- 
ditions of life in the colonies. 
Among the many manifestations 
of ‘* advance’’ which strike a visitor 
to any part of Australia, all admit 
that what strikes them first, and 
makes the greatest impression, is 
the well-to-do condition of the 
people there. This will offend the 
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anti-emigration delegates, but it is 
none the less true. There is no 
doubt about it, that the scale of 
living is, on the average, much 
higher than we are accustomed 
to here. Though luxury is not to 
be found in so thoroughly refined 
and established a form as it is in 
the mother country, neither does 
there exist the absolute discomfort 
which is so frequently met with 
in our towns and villages. You 
do not expect, and your rarely find, 
old masters and family butlers ; but, 
on the other hand, you do not see 
children running about the streets 
with bare feet and pinched faces. 
Match-girls there are none ; paper- 
boys there are, but their trousers 
are not too short, and their shoes 
and stockings are well mended. 
It makes no difference to the shrill- 
ness of their voices or the eager- 
ness of their importunities, but at 
first sight it does seem an. anomaly 
in nature. Indeed, go where you 
will, there is a remarkable absence 
of wretchedness or squalor. 
Nobody, I suppose, doubts that 
all degrees of the wage-paying 
classes are well off in the colonies. 
It is with regard to the condition 
of the wage-earning classes that 
doubts are expressed. But they, 
too, are very well of. The wages 
which they earn leaves them a 
large margin after the expenses 
necessary for a comfortable life 
have been paid. Plenty of them 
save and become _ independent. 
Others are independent while they 
work, and only work as much as 
they please. ‘They all live com- 
fortably who work at all. It is 
quite true that house-rent is high, 
—12s. a-week—perhaps more. But 
then, what does 12s. a-week get 
for them? Not one room in which 
a whole family live together, but a 
cottage, a half or double cottage, 
usually with a patch of garden 
back and front, where anything 
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grows that is thrown there, and 
which is almost always bright and 
gay with flowers. That is the sort of 
home which the miner, the mason, 
or the labourer has. But then it 
will be said, ‘* What about the 
unemployed ?’’ I shall discuss pre- 
sently whether an able-bodied man 
ought to be, or must be unem- 
ployed: but taking them as I saw 
them, thronging in Sydney about 


the pedestal, where the Queen’s * 


statue has just been erected, to hear 
their teachers tell them that the 
Government was there for no other 
purpose than to give them 8s. a-day, 
and as little word as possible; or 
assembled e” masse to see the 
ladies and gentlemen going to the 
Governor’s reception, and make 
suitable remarks upon their appear- 
ance—even they had no visible 
misery about then. And, indeed, 
whether they were unemployed 
from no fault of their own or not, 
how much better their lot was 
than that of the London dock 
labourer when work is scarce! 
much better in so far as it is better 
to be in a warm dry climate than 
in a cold wet one, when there is 
no money forthcoming to buy fire 
or bed or food. The most wretched 
in Australia know nothing of the 
depths of wretchedness which our 
unfortunate countrymen at home, 
whom they don’t want out there to 
compete with them, have to suffer. 

As might naturally be expected 
of a well-to-do people, they are 
also a pleasure-loving people, a 
characteristic which displays itself 
in various ways, but is universally 
and conspicuously present. One 
rather curious illustration of it is 
that anybody who builds a large 
house and is rich enough to enter- 
tain (everybody is fond of enter- 
taining), builds a ball-room. It is 
regarded as almost as indispensable 
a part of the house as the pantry. 
There are quite a number of houses 
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with their special ball-rooms in 
Sydney. Naturally dancing is 
very much in vogue, and they are 
properly proud of the way in which 
their young people dance. 

But the most, conspicuous illus- 
tration of their pleasure-loving 
tendencies is to be found in the 
number of public holidays which 
they have, and the way they spend 
them when they get them. There 
are in New South Wales no less 
than nine annual public holidays ; 
but, in addition to these, in almost 
every Gazette you see that the 
Governor has granted a holiday, 
on the petitions of the inhabitants 
of the district, to this or that 
fortunate locality. In the event 
of a race-meeting, a public holiday 
in the district seems to be the 
regular rule. He would be a des- 
potic Governor who would deny 
to free-born Australians the oppor- 
tunity of seeing horse beat horse, 
when the occurrence is to take 
place within a reasonable distance. 
But it does not require a horse- 
race to get a district holiday. A 
cricket-match of importance will 
do it. When Beach, the great 
sculler, returned triumphant, a 
holiday was asked for; but the 
Governor was advised to refuse 
it, because the Government were 
obliged to be economical in the 
face of the deficit then published 
and impending. Even an elec- 
tion might produce a_ holiday, 
though there is not usually much 
enthusiasm about elections. But 
when people are always ready for 
a holiday, and one can be obtained 
on any decent excuse, it is not 
wonderful that decent excuses seem 
to be pretty easily forthcoming. 

It may, however, be thought 
that life in the colonies must be 
a dreadfully arduous affair, and 
that frequent holidays are a neces- 
sity, in order to relieve a people 
oppressed with toil, who, after 
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all, are to be pitied. Such pity 
is wasted. Life in Australia is 
not arduous for any class. On the 
contrary, work is comparatively 
light, and life is cheerfully spent 
on other days than holidays. The 
artisan class have obtained Acts of 
Parliament which limit the hours of 
work to eight. They have an an- 
nual public holiday in Sydney, of 
course, to commemorate the passing 
of the Act, and, as it occurred when 
I was there, I had an opportunity 
of seeing a magnificent demonstra- 
tion of all the trades. In Mel- 
bourne it is illegal for a man to 
keep his shop open himself after 
closing hours. Then the mer- 
chants, lawyers, and bankers. They 
do not swallow a hasty mid-day 
meal in a limited number of 
minutes. It would probably be 
taken notice of at once in our 
Society papers if the Attorney- 
General turned up pretty regularly 
at his club for an hour or so in 
the middle of the day. At Mel- 
bourne or Sydney there is nothing 
unusual in it. The busiest men, 
whether they are bankers, lawyers, 
or merchants, all go to the club 
for an hour or so at mid-day, as a 
regular thing. If you speak to 
them about it, they tell you they 
are very hard worked indeed ; and 
no doubt they work hard enough 
while they are at it; but there is 
not the same strain upon them 
that there is on the busy men 
here, who are in a perpetual state 
of having an unlimited amount 
of work to do in a limited time. 
Nevertheless, business and profes- 
sions flourish, and if the same end 
is attained without so much wear 
and tear of the machine, all the 
better for them. That is probably 
why they are, as everybody finds 
them, the cheeriest of people. You 
rarely meet anybody who even 
looks gloomy. 

The real reason for the holidays is 
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not far to seek. People generally 
have lots of money to spend—or, 
at any rate, spend lots of money— 
and the climate is favourable for 
holiday-making purposes. Under 
such circumstances, holidays can 
be enjoyed, and they are. If there 
were more than four Bank holi- 
days at home, I doubt whether 
people would take advantage of 
them. It takes at least three 
months for the holiday-makers to 
forget the discomforts of the last 
one, that persistent drizzle which 
saturated ‘‘him’’ and spoilt her 
temper (not his, of course) and her 
new gown, and gave all the chil- 
dren colds; or the Nor’-easter, in 
which he shivered all day on the 
Downs, at an Easter Monday re- 
view, till his teeth chattered so 
much that he thought he heard 
skirmishers advancing. But how 
different in Sydney, for instance ! 
There no gowns need be spoiled 
nor tempers lost; certainly no- 
body shivers. On one of these holi- 
days Sydney Harbour is indeed a 
sight. Every available craft that 
will float in water, with or with- 
out baling, is chartered for the 
occasion. Steamers crowded with 
passengers ply to and fro to the 
many piers on the harbour, and 
up the Parramatta and Land Cove 
rivers. Others take huge picnic 
parties, consisting often of all the 
hands employed in a large indus- 
trial or commercial concern with 
their families, to some landing- 
place convenient for an organized 
festivity of that kind. There are 
races for rowing-boats, and races 
for sailing-boats, without end. 
Indeed, the boats, with and with- 
out sails, are like the sand on the 
sea-shore for numbers. If there 
is a breeze, the water on the 
rivers and less exposed bays is 
clouded with canvas. Almost 
every boat is navigated under sail 
by its more or less skilful and ex- 
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perienced, or even inexperienced 
and unskilful, occupants. Every 
form of sail is to be seen; often 
the small boats have so many sails 
ingeniously arranged in all sorts 
of unexpected places, that there 
is little else but sail to be seen, 
and they look like so many 
white feathers skimming over the 
surface of the water. When 
a good breeze blows, as one of 
them expressed it, ‘‘We do go 
scoot’n’ along, I can assure you.” 
‘¢ Scoot’n’’’ certainly expresses the 
way they do go. One thinks of 
the sharks, of which there are 
plenty, and shudders. Such a 
day is a busy one for the men- 
of-war in harbour. They say the 
boats come and upset by them 
just to keep them going; anyhow, 
they are continually having to 
send out their boats for a rescue. 
But besides boating—which, how- 
ever, in some form or other, seems 
the most popular amusement— 
there are sure to be some races 
and cricket-matches in their season. 
It is a fallacy to suppose they play 
cricket all the year round. And 
then there is the Australian’s great 
stand-by, the horse. Horses sad- 
dled and horses harnessed, horses 
single and horse double; buggies 
to the right of you, buggies to the 
left of you,—everywhere the Aus- 
tralian with a horse. So that a 
holiday in Australia is really 4 
day out: it is spent somehow or 
other as a day out of doors, and 
not a day to be spent in a public- 
house for want of a more cheerful 
place to go. 

Life out of doors is indeed a 
ruling principle in Australia among 
all classes and both sexes of people. 
The climate produces a_ natural 
tendency to it, and neither the 
stress of life nor the artificiality 
of it is powerful enough to stifle 
natural tendencies. The effect is 
already noticeable in the general 
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life of the colonies in two direc- 
tions. On the one hand, the 
people are remarkably active. 
They are, of course, active physi- 
cally; we know that pretty well, 
because we have seen how they 
can row and play cricket, and 
though we have not had a ladies’ 
team over yet, there are such 
things. But they are quite as 
active in thinking as they are 
between the wickets, and they 
are still more nimble with their 
tongues. For discursive rhetoric 


‘ in the Legislative Assemblies, the 


House of Commons on an Irish 
night is hardly in it. They do 
not choose their words carefully 
perhaps, nor are they as classical 
as they are graphic. When a 
young lady is described as a 
‘‘terror’’ at tennis, it strikes one 
as unusual, but distinctly expres- 
sive. But their very expressions 
arise from the electrical kind of 
activity which they feel. To say 
she is an excellent player, or even 
a great swell, would not uncork 
half enough activity. It requires 
“She is a terror,’’ to let it off 
properly. There is a_ reckless 
energy about their diction as 
there is about their riding. 

So also the climate and the out- 
door life which results from it give 
acolour, Iam sure, to the way in 
which they look at things. very- 
body is so sanguine ; and particu- 
larlyso in business matters. It is 
not so much that everything is a 
good thing, but it is always going 
to be such a good thing. Perhaps 
this sanguine feeling is mysteriously 
connected with mining operations. 
Gold-mining optimism is not un- 
known in this country. Its attrac- 
tions are probably greater on the 
spot. If I was to state my belief 
as to the number of people in all 
the colonies who had not had a 
flutter in a gold-mine at some time 
or other, probably somebody would 
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whistle, and therefore I won’t 
commit myself. I will only say 
they are uncommonly few. If you 
go on, and eliminate from that 
number those who have had shares 
in silver, tin, copper, lead, iron, 
coal, shale, and all other kinds of 
mines, you would probably find 
that the only people left were 
those who never had had any 
money to buy shares with. 
Exception proves the rule. There 
is one subject upon which Aus- 
tralians always take a persistently 
gloomy view. It is unfortunate- 
ly an important one, because it 
affects, far more than we are aware 
of, the relations between our part 
of the empire and theirs. Do what 


‘you will, it is almost impossible to 


persuade an Australian that we in 
England know, or care, a bit about 
the Australian colonies. On this 
subject they are keenly sensitive. 
Many of them think that to be an 
Australian is to be neglected, or 
even looked down upon, socially 
and politically. This is the general 
feeling, and seems to be founded 
upon the opinions which those 
who have visited England have 
expressed. It is not difficult to 
see how such opinions originated, 
and they have now become largely 
traditional. But whether they 
were well founded in their origin 
or not, nobody here will admit 
that they correctly express the 
views of the present time. For 
instance, it is, I am afraid, true 
that, even until lately perhaps, the 
political importance of the Aus- 
tralian colonies was overlooked. 
But there are evidences in every 
direction that that epoch in the 
history of our colonial policy has 
passed away, with peace-at-any- 
price and other fit-for-another- 
world fallacies. The avidity with 
which Professor Seeley’s book was 
read is an illustration of this. - We 
were all surprised and delighted to 
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be told that we had been ‘‘ speak- 
ing prose all our lives’’; that we 
had been fighting for centuries for 
our colonial empire without know- 
ing it. 

Again, that most of us are 
ignorant of the geography of Aus- 
tralia is, undoubtedly, true; but 
perhaps our Australian friends 
would not take it so much to 
heart, if they knew that we are 
also, most of us, wofully igno- 
rant of the geography of Can- 
ada, though the map of Canada 
has been ‘‘going’’ much longer. 
Indeed a good many people say 
that we are, nearly all of us, 
ignorant of geography a good deal 
nearer home; and until modern 
geography is taught regularly at 
school (as it certainly was not at 
one of the first public schools not 
so long ago), and taught as if 
countries and places had an actual 
existence, and were not collections 
of proper names which had noth- 
ing more to do with everyday 
life than the Kings of Israel, 
how are we to be expected to 
pick it up unless we travel, and 
that few have the opportunity of 
doing? I have known people who 
have had considerable knowledge 
of Australia, puzzled when they 
had to remember whether Victoria 
lay north or south of New South 
Wales. Ignorance of geography 
seems to be one of the most per- 
manent characteristics of the race. 
Indeed it might be consoling to 
an Australian to consider how 
much he knew of the geography 
of Canada. It might lead him to 
the belief that our ignorance of 
the geography of Australia was, 
after all, only an accident of our 
birth and education, not assumed 
and persisted in of malice afore- 
thought. 

It is also in some measure true 
that we are ignorant about Aus- 
tralians as a people, about the cir- 
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cumstances and conditions which 
are included in life there. But 
this is our misfortune and not our 
fault. We do not remain wil- 
fully or carelessly ignorant of 
Australians and their interests, as 
we are unfortunately suspected of 
doing: on the contrary, you have 
only to say, So-and-so has just 
come over from Australia, and 
everybody becomes interested at 
once and eager to obtain informa- 
tion. But then the majority of 
people don’t have these opportuni- 
ties ; and for those who do, nothing 
is more difficult than to obtain 
satisfactory information by asking 
questions upon a subject you are 
ignorant about. Where are you 
to begin? And it must be re- 
membered that Australians in 
England don’t volunteer informa- 
tion about their lives, any more 
than an Englishman will volunteer 
information to an Australian of 
the social aspects of life in England. 
An Australian visits England to 
see English life, and not to talk 
about his own, unless he is asked 
about it. So that, between ignor- 
ance on one side, and the absence 
of occasion for enlightening that 
ignorance on the other, the stream 
of knowledge diffuses itself with 
difficulty, and slowly. It was all 
very well for Sir Henry Parkes to 
write to the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ 
and tell us we were all very ignorant, 
because a gentleman asked him 
whether the natives were black! 
How could anybody know who 
had not been in Australia that the 
expression ‘‘ natives’’ means white 
people who were born there, and 
included Sir H. Parkes’s own fam- 
ily, and that the blacks were not 
called ‘‘ natives’’ but ‘aborigines’? 
Did Sir H. Parkes really think 
this gentleman meant to ask whe- 
ther colonists were born black ? 
And so it may be hoped that 
soon our friends over there will 
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be persuaded that they are over- 
sensitive on this subject. They 
may feel assured, that if they will 
come over and talk about Aus- 
tralia to those whom they meet, 
they will find it a very attractive 
subject in the street, or the draw- 
ing-room, or the platform. Mr 
Gladstone’s or Lord Salisbury’s 
name is sure to fetch a cheer ata 
party meeting. But ‘our great 


Australian colonies’’ stirs all 
throats, and will do so at doth 
meetings. 


As for being socially neglected, 
that must be a pure misapprehen- 
siou, but it is easy to see how it 
arises. Australians, in their hos- 
pitable way (by the way, every- 
body knows about that), “house 
and entertain, perhaps for weeks, 
English visitors who bring an in- 
troduction from a slight acquaint- 
ance. When they visit England, it 
would be wrong to say they expect 
to be treated in the same way ; 
but they do not quite understand 
why they are not, and they imagine 
it is because they are not thought 
good enough. It is of course 
really due to the different circum- 
stances under which the English 
and the Australian host live. 
They both keep open house; but 
the friends of the former, who 
claim his hospitality, are so num- 
erous in a thickly peopled country 
like this, that visits must neces- 
sarily be short, or he would be 
entertaining a favoured few at the 
expense of the greater number. 
It is quite understood among us 
why visits are short—you make 
room for others. But in Australia 
the visits interchanged are not 
short. There is not the same 
necessity for shortening them. In 
fact it is a delightful country for 
the guest, and it may be easily 
understood that they think our 
hospitality here a change for the 
worse. It would, I am sure, pre- 
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vent a good deal of disappointment 
if it could be realised in Australia 
that different circumstances pro- 
duce different forms, in hospitality 
as they do in sheep; that it is 
impossible to realise Australian 
hospitality here; but that Aus- 
tralian friends are in this respect 
treated in no different way from 
other friends; and, finally, that 
it is not because they are not good 
enough that they are not treated 
in England as they treat English 
friends in Australia. If they 
could be induced to believe that 
we really esteem them, and value 
our connection with Australia, it 
would help the cause of Imperial 
federation far more than discuss- 
ing paper constitutions. If Im- 
perial federation is to be a reality, 
it will be brought about by sym- 
pathy, and not by the discovery 
of the most workable paper con- 
stitution. One of the great forces 
at work at present in the dir- 
ection of federation is the con- 
stant intermarriage which is going 
on between Australia and England. 

Another result of this habit of 
outdoor life is that there is little 
time or inclination left for read- 
ing. In very few houses indeed 
are there any indications of liter- 
ary tastes. Books or periodicals 
are conspicuous by their absence 
from most drawing-room tables. 
The periodicals at the club may 
remain for days uncut. Nor are 
the books in the club libraries 
numerous, or much in request. 
It was said that among the 250,000 
people in and around Sydney there 
was only one circulating library. 
There are scientific institutions, 
and musical and art societies, but 
I have been assured on very good 
authority that there is no literary 
club or society of any kind. There 
are, of course, other reasons for 
this absence of literary life besides 
the allurements of the harbour, 
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the garden, or the verandah. One 
of them is that there is not a class 
of leisured people,—what they call 
in Trafalgar Square ‘‘the drones 
of society.’’ A colonist rich enough 
to retire from business, seems to 
prefer retirement in England. 
From the colonist’s point of view 
this is a pity. The number of 
absentee owners of property in 
Australia is very great and a 
large amouft of money made in 
the colonies is spent here. 

The least men can do who have 
retired from Australia to live here 
on the money their properties bring 
in is to endeavour to represent 
Australian feeling in the home 
Parliament. There are plenty of 
them at home able enough to do 
so, if they had the inclination. 
Indeed there are already several 
Australian colonists in Parliament. 
.But the thoughts and activities of 
Australians in Australia are for 
the most part devoted to busi- 
ness. ‘* Money-grubbing,”’ people 
sneeringly call it—usually people 
who have not the capacity to make 
anything for themselves. ‘‘ Money- 
grubbing !”” What does anybody 
and everybody do, whether he has 
lots of money already or not, but 
take every opportunity he can get 
of making more? Besides, money- 
making in the colonies has another 
side to it, which we are apt to 
overlook. To make money in the 
colony, in the way in which it is 
made (no Wall Street financial 
coups), is to develop the colony. 
If a man spends years in improv- 
ing the production of wine, or in 
laying out orchards with the in- 
tention of introducing a colonial 
fruit-tinning industry to supplant 
the American importations, he 
makes money we hope. But look 
at what a future he is opening for 
the trade of the colony if he suc- 
ceeds! It is for the good of his 


colony, and the Australian is as 


patriotic as he is loyal. So that 
in money - making, which most 
people find a sufficiently agreeable 
process, there is an additional sen- 
timental attraction in the colonies, 
which makes it a much less selfish 
pursuit, and a much more absorb- 
ing one. And what would you 
have, or expect, in a country 
where there are no people (prac- 
tically speaking) who have ‘‘ made 
their pile,”’ and ‘‘ cleared out”’ for 
fear of losing it,—where there are 
no people with whom it is quite 
optional whether they amuse them- 
selves with Horace or hunting,— 
an undeveloped country with huge 
opportunities and aptitudes for 
development ?—is not it to have 
thought and money devoted to 
develop it, and is not that its 
chief requirement at present? 
Why should people devote them- 
selves to poetry and metaphysics, 
when they can be lending a hand 
in working out the great future, 
assisting it to become the great 
present? From this point of view 
it even seems to be fortunate that 
outdoor life in Australia is so al- 
luring, and that it has a tendency 
to discourage serious abstract 
study. Of course, some people 
do study there, just as there are 
some people—not many perhaps— 
who, like Mr Froude, would prefer 
Horace to Mark Twain on board 
ship. But it is surely in accord- 
ance with natural principles that 
in an undeveloped country the 
study of what is practically useful 
should precede that devotion to 
culture which belongs to a ma- 
turer age. That will come all in 
good time. At present, indeed, 
the scale on which intellect is 
endowed is not high. It may be 
fairly estimated by comparing the 
wages of the judge and the artisan. 
Whereas the man who labours 
with his hands gets twice as much 
in Australia as he does here, the 
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judge does not get quite half as 
much. 

I began this article by pointing 
at the well-to-do condition of the 

ople, as a realisation, so far, of 
the principle of ‘‘ Advance.”” That 
has led me to refer to several of 
their characteristics, which may 
be taken to have played an im- 
portant part in producing that 
happy condition of things. Some- 
thing remains to be said’ about the 
immediate wants of the colonies 
to help their progress on. 

It is nothing very new to say 
that they want more people and 
more money. ‘The ratio in which 
the population has increased is 
satisfactory enough. The increase 
from o to 3,000,000 in a hundred 
years is not bad work, especially 
when you remember that compara- 
tively few people of foreign ex- 
traction are included in that num- 
ber. The emigrants to Australia 
are not composed of Germans, 
Huns, Finlanders, and people from 
the ends of the earth, like those 
on the American steamers. They 
almost all hail from the three 
kingdoms. But 3,000,000 is a 
mere handful of people for such 
an area of country. They might 
be easily distributed so that they 
would all wander for days without 
one meeting another. Neverthe- 
less the leading colonies have stop- 
ped their emigration grants. That 
was one of the results of demon- 
strations of the unemployed. Most 
people who are not members of 
the Assembly, and are not afraid 
of boldly facing their troubles, 
think it was a step in the wrong 
direction. Those who have seats 
in the Assembly are unable to 
think so. The great majority of 
the electors are artisans, and they 
are, to a man, dead against having 
any more labour brought in to com- 
pete with them ; just as the bulk 
of them are red-hot in favour of 
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protection against manufactured 
goods. Everybody knows Victoria 
is protectionist. Protection was 
recently introduced into New 
South Wales under the guise of 
ad valorem duties imposed for 
revenue purposes. A rather curi- 
ous episode took place in connec- 
tion with these revenue duties 
when they were first introduced. 
A deputation of coach-builders 
had to go to the Minister and 
point out that the duty on Ameri- 
can-made buggies was less than 
the duty which the colonial makers 
had to pay for the materials which 
they required for painting their 
own buggies! It is true that 
these duties have since been modi- 
fied. The party of Sir H. Parkes 
was returned last year to replace 
a Ministry discredited by financial 
failure, and a great fuss was made 
because it was said that a free- 
trade victory had been gained. 
But the battle was really won 
entirely upon other grounds, of 
which the best proof is the prac- 
tical one, that the Ministry took 
care, in fulfilling their free-trade 
professions, not to take the specific 
duties off those kinds of articles 
which are produced in the colony. 
If Sir H. Parkes has the desire, 
but wants the leisure, to revisit us, 
let him take off these duties, and 
leisure will soon be found for him. 
Perhaps from their point of view 
the democracy are right in sup- 
porting protection and opposing 
the introduction of more labour. 
They are not anxious to ‘‘ hurry 
up’’ the great future, if they can 
continue to get wages at 8s. a day. 
But it certainly surprises one to 
find the position of the free-trade 
question exactly reversed — the 
democracy protectionist, and the 
doctrine of free trade supported 
by those classes whose principles 
of political economy are regarded 
here as not above suspicion. 
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But although the emigration 
grants in the leading colonies have 
been stopped, the returns still show 
an increase in the number of emi- 
grants to Australia; and the ques- 
tion relating to Australia which is 
most frequently discussed, and in 
which we are perhaps most directly 
interested, is this emigration ques- 
tion. Is Australia a favourable 
field for emigration purposes? Of 
course it depends who the intend- 
ing emigrants are. If they are 
people with capital, certainly. If 
they are domestic servants. most 
certainly, particularly if they are 
females. But to young men who 
would go out hoping to get em- 
ployment as engineers or survey- 
ors, for instance, the answer must 
be as certainly, ‘‘ Don’t go.’’ It 
must be remembered that much 
more is done in the colonies by 
the Government than by private 
enterprise. The railways, the 
tramways, the harbours, and 
water-works are Government or 
municipal undertakings, and Gov- 
ernment employment is practically 
reserved for the nominees of the 
Government’s supporters. Besides, 
the service is already overcrowded, 
and it is not well paid, according 
to the standard ideas there of what 
good payment is. Well, then, what 
about the labouring and artisan 
class? They must answer the 
question for themselves; but per- 
haps the following observations 
may assist them to do so. If I 
were going to answer these ques- 
tions myself, I should ask who the 
men are who are most sure to go 
ahead. They are agricultural 
labourers, and men who can, and 
will, turn their hands to any job 
—what they call jackaroos when 
they first arrive—men who can 
harness a horse or help to put up 
a house, make a road or cut upa 
bullock, with equal facility. But 
then they must work. As an old 
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fellow of the right sort said, whom 
I met at the bank one day, ‘“ They 
must be men who will work 
whether their employer is looking 
on or not, and they must take 
good wages when they can get 
them, instead of holding out for 
better. If they do not, they will 
probably find some difficulty in 
starting.”’ 

That is one of the reasons why 
agricultural labourers have been 
selected as the most likely men 
to go ahead. The trades-union 
business does not interfere with 
them, and if they will accept less 
than the regular rate of wages to 
begin with, there is nothing to 
prevent them doing so, and getting 
their start. I will engage to say, 
that if a man accustomed to farm- 
work went up on his arrival in 
Sydney to the first half-dozen men 
he saw about the business part of 
the town, and said, ‘I’m willing 
to go up country and work for 
you, and I’ll leave the wages to 
you,”” he would get employed, 
within twenty-four hours, at a 
wage which would be more than 
equivalent to the best farm-la- 
bourers’ wages here, and it would 
be his own fault if he did not go 
ahead. It is because men go out 
with exaggerated notions of their 
own value, and of the money they 
are going to earn, that so many 
disappointments are caused. ‘‘No 
bread is better than half a loaf”’ is 
the reading of the proverb which 
is generally accepted among the 
working classes in the colonies, 
and is too often adopted by the 
newly arrived emigrant. He cannot 
get the whole loaf all in a moment, 
and he becomes gradually absorbed 
among the army of loafers. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that the 
work to be done in the colonies 
is insufficient to employ the num- 
ber of people there are there. It 
is all a question of price. Ata 
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rate of wages which would enable 
a man and his family to live com- 


‘fortably, and save money as well, 


the amount of work which would 
be forthcoming at once would be 
prodigious. 

The current rate of wages is out 
of all proportion to the cost of liv- 
ing. I was assured by the late 
Colonial Minister that when he 
was negotiating with the unem- 
ployed, and offered to lodge (in 
tents) and cater for them for 
1s. gd. a day of the sum which he 
offered them on Government works, 
they informed him they could do it 
themselves for 1s. But the current 
rate of wages is 8s. a-day; and 
though house-rent is high, and 1s. 
a-day was a wholesale price, there is 
a large margin between comfortable 
living for a man and his family and 
48s. a-week. At present labour has 
it all its own way in fixing wages. 
The trades-union system is thor- 
oughly established. It is also a 
sort of federal trades-unionism. 
If there is a strike of the miners 
in the Illawarra coal district, be- 
cause they disapprove of new regu- 
lations made for the working of 
the mines, and other men are got 
in and coal is got, the seamen’s 
union backs them up by forbidding 
the men employed on the Illawarra 
steamers to work the steamers 
away. 

On the other hand, there is no 
combination of capital worthy of 
the name. It will have to come ; 
and when it does come, it will be 
all the better for the unemployed. 
If wages were to come down from 
the high figure at which they 
stand (relatively to the cost of 
living), it would be possible to 
conduct many industrial opera- 
tions in the colonies which can- 
not now be carried on profitably. 
Many such enterprises have been 
started and have been throttled 
by the high wages. It is useless 
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to tell the men that they would 
do better to work at less wages 
than not to work at all. Many of 
them would be willing to do so, 

but are afraid of the unions, 

Others cannot get rid of their 
rendering of the half loaf proverb. 

They have also the Government to 

fall back upon; and a Govern-~ 
ment which depends on a man- 

hood-suffrage vote must be weak- 

kneed in dealing with a demand 

from such a source. The Govern- 

ment of New South Wales accord- 

ingly, after some show of deter- 

mination, did give way recently, 

and gave employment to all comers 

at 5s. a-day, involving the re- 

spectable expenditure of £90,000 

last year. It was generally 

stated that the 5s. was arranged 

so that the bad worker could get 

it, and that the average worker 

would earn his 8s. And it must 

be remembered that the 8s. are 

the wages of unskilled labour. 

The wages which skilled labour 

can and does make are very high. 

As much as 15s. a-day can be 

made by a share-miner, for in- 

stance; and the work is not dis- 

agreeable, like that in our coal- 

mines. Giving him thirteen holi- 

days, and allowing for Sundays, 

he would make £225 a-year if he 

worked every day. In fact, he 

probably only works three days 

a-week, and spends the money as 

fast as he gets it ; but if he liked 

to work and save, he would soon 

be independent. It is perhaps a 

fortunate thing that such men as 

these do not all save, or the supply 

of good workmen in the colony 

would soon run short. 

But, besides more people, Aus- 
tralia wants more money. Ido not 
mean money raised by adding to 
the debts of the colonies, but sent 
over for investment by private 
capitalists. Not that these debts 
are at present burdensome. To 
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judge of the indebtedness of one 
of the colonies, as most people do, 
by dividing the debt among the 
population, is like estimating a 
man’s wealth by the number of his 
sons. The indebtedness of Russia, 
or of Austro-Hungary, measured 
in this way, is much less than that 
of the United Kingdom, but it 
would scarcely be true to say that 
therefore the United Kingdom was, 
financially speaking, in the worst 
position of the three. ‘The security 
for the debts of the colonies con- 
sists, of course, of their posses- 
sions, which have a money value 
as well as their population, who, 
again, are only asecurity if they 
have possessions upon which taxes 
can be levied. They are not valu- 
able per head as sheep are. Take, 
for instance, New South Wales. 
Their debt is 41 millions, which, 
after all, is only about half the 
debenture and guaranteed stock 
of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company. Of that some 
25 millions have been expended on 
railwaysand tramways ; and though 
they do not at present pay the 
whole of the interest upon that 
amount, one of the late Ministry 
informed me that a syndicate had 
offered not so long ago to take 
them all over and pay more than 
the whole debt of the colony. 
Then there is the land which is 
still unsold, and the amounts 
which come in from that sold on 
conditional purchase and rented, 
and all the other assets of the 
Government. It would probably 
be very difficult to estimate the 
value of these assets; but it surely 
is not right, though it may be 
easier, to neglect these, and simply 
use the population to debt equa- 
tion. People do not estimate the 
value of a railway company’s de- 
bentures by seeing how much per 
head they come to, when divided 
among the ordinary shareholders. 


So that it is not because of the 
greatness of their present indebted- 
ness that I am not anxious to see 
more loans raised. It is because 
the money is wastefully spent, at 
least for present purposes. There 
is no use disguising it. Nobody in 
Australia does. Everybody knows 
and says that public money is, toa 
large extent, spent to satisfy the de- 
mands of the constituents of mem- 
bers who belong to the Government 
party. ‘*You must~get us a grant 
for a bridge across this river ora 
jetty on that, for a railway here 
or a station there, or your chance 
at the next election won’t be worth 
a locust.’’ That is what the local 
wire-pullers say, and forthwith a 
grant is obtained. Look, if you 
have a chance, at the scratchy 
kind of thing which the railway 
map of New South Wales is, 
Observe how it bristles with short 
branches, sticking out in all direc- 
tions like the roots of the kutch 
grass. The map itself is enough 
to condemn the railway policy of 
the Government, if it had ever 
had what could be called a policy. 
Everybody knows how expensive 
spur-branches are to work. The 
Commissioner of Railways must 
have a hard struggle to keep up 
the profits. He has no voice in 
determining whether a railway is 
wanted or not—the Government 
decides that. He has got to make 
it pay, if he can, when it is made. 
Even then he has to face a resolu- 
tion of the Legislative Assembly 
that no wages on the railway shall 
be less than 8s. a-day. The fault 
is, of course, in the parliamentary 
system. There are no great party 
questions; there are. not even 
any permanently distinct parties. 
There is, therefore, no political 
enthusiasm. Members are often 
elected, not to represent the polit- 
ical feeling. of their constituents, 
but as instruments for obtaining 
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local advantages out of the public 
money. There is a scramble of 
local interests for the money in 
the exchequer. It is to be hoped 
this will not continue. 

There are signs that* Ministers 
are finding that the scramble for 
grants is becoming difficult to 
manage with safety, and the truth 
of the saying, that to confer an 
advantage leaves one man un- 
grateful and makes a hundred 
enemies, is being felt politically. 
A bill is now under the con- 
sideration of the Legislative As- 
sembly of New South Wales, 
which provides that, when any 
proposed public work involves an 
expenditure exceeding £20,000, a 
joint committee of both Houses 
shall decide whether it should be 
carried out. 

But for other purposes than pub- 
lic works capital is much needed. 
The rate of interest rules high. 
Only under exceptional circum- 
stances can money be obtained at 
less than 6 per cent, upon the 
security of real property in town 
or country, no matter what margin 
may be offered. Not much can be 
done in the way of introducing 
new industries, or developing: es- 
tablished ones, when money has 
to be borrowed from banks who 
give 6 per cent for it, or when a 
similar rate of interest has to be 
allowed on the capital employed. 
With money at that price, and 
labour at eight shillings a-day, 
there is not much chance of com- 
peting with beet-sugar, and Amer- 
ican tinned fruits, or machinery 
from all parts of the world— 
though the fruit and the sugar- 
cane are there, growing in the pro- 
fusion of the land of promise, and 
the iron-ore is to be had for the 
digging. 

Why, under the circumstances, 
English capital does not stream 
out there is a mystery. Instead 
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of that, the money lies on deposit 
with the home banks, which is 
not much more profitable than 
tying it up in a stocking. Of 
course I am aware that a good 
round number of millions have 
gone already, in loan and mort- 
gage companies, and in one way 
or another. That only makes it 
more surprising that more does 
not follow, because the results of 
what has been done in that way 
are distinctly encouraging. But 
the fact is, people here do not 
half believe in Australia. The 
Australians are too modest—they 
do not blow enough about their 
country; at any rate, they have 
not learned to blow the breath 
of persuasion, as the Americans 
have. If we judge by results, it 
seems to have been quite easy to get 
any amount of bogus American rail- 
way stock bought with English 
money, and probably it would be 
again. But to attract capital to 
Australia, where a_ satisfactory 
rate of interest and ample se- 
curity could be found combined, 
is almost like whistling for the 
wind, unless the attraction is put 
forward in the shape of a suf- 
ficiently speculative gold-mine. 
People do not seek Australia for in- 
vestment ; they will hardly invest 
if Australia seeks them. The con- 
sequence is, that what money does 
go out gets absorbed in the in- 
creasing value of land as quickly 
as it comes. It is locked up in 
mortgages. Almost every pro- 
perty is worked with a large 
mortgage upon it. Perhaps it 
would not be too much to say 
that they are, most of them, 
mortgaged up to the hilt. The 
system of registration makes it 
impossible to conceal encum- 
brances, and mortgages are to 
that extent safer, and therefore 
more tempting, investments than 
they are here. Properties also 
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sell infinitely better with a mort- 
gage upon them than if they 
are unencumbered, there are so 
many more people who can afford 
to buy. 

Several of our large insurance 
offices lend, and have lent, large 
sums on mortgage security in the 
colonies; and what is wanted is 
the money of private capitalists as, 
well, to whom even 5 percent on 
really good security is inaccessible 
here. Why do not some of the 
many millions lying on deposit at 
the banks go out there? I have 
not the least hesitation in saying 
that, if the investors would be con- 
tent with 5 per cent, it would be 
easily posible to place twenty mil- 
lions in New South Wales alone in 
a few months on first-rate security. 
The best insurance companies are 
not speculative investors ; they are 
apparently satisfied with the secur- 
ity they get, for they go on lend- 
ing. Of course some private capi- 
tal goes out. A rich Englishman 
goes over every now and then, and 
leaves a big sum behind him. But 
the total is small in comparison 
with the needs of the _ colonies. 
So long as it is easy to obtain 6 
per cent on first-rate mortgage 
security, there will not be much 
capital forthcoming for the de- 
velopment of general industries. 

After all, however, it is only a 
question of the rapidity of the ad- 
vance. Though emigrants do not 
increase, and though capitalists do 
not realise the opportunities they 
are missing, Australia is going, 
and will go, ahead. The rate of 
progress will be slower—that is 
all. The impulse has been given, 
and the progress is sure. The 
pastoral industry, which is at 
present the main support of the 
colonies, has passed through a 


crisis which is not likely to recur 
just at present, or if it does, it 
will find the people better able 
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to cope with it. The necessity for 
water-storage and fodder-storage 
has been forcibly impressed on the 
mind of the squatters, and means 
are being adopted to meet that 
necessity by those who can raise 
the money to carry out the neces- 
sary works. There are numerous 
mines of all descriptions. A vast 
coal export is the certainty of 
the immediate future. A sugar 
industry has already attained 
large dimensions; so has the wine 
industry. Many other important 
trades are being developed. There 
are signs everywhere of progress 
and prosperity—in the commer- 
cial buildings, in the private man- 
sions in the workmen’s cot- 
tages, in the shipping in the 
harbours and the lorries in the 
streets. It is all around you, and 
wherever you look you cannot 
escape the manifestations of it. 
Those people who say ‘‘ they donot 
believe in the Australian colonies” 
ought to be made to walk over the 
storage area of one of the large 
wool warehouses: their incredulity 
would hardly survive it. 

For our own sakes, it is high 
time thatwe did believe in‘‘Advance 
Australia.’’ If seeing is believing, 
let the unbelievers go and see it. 
It is easy and pleasant, and can be 
done between session and session. 
But do not let them put it off. On 
the way home, we were wondering 
why the thing they, put on the 
table at meal-times, when the ship 
rolled, was called a fiddle. Some- 
body said (it seemed so smart that 
we wondered where he had heard 
it) that it was because it came 
into play when the dish was about 
to run away with the spoon. Now, 
if wedo not get a fiddle into play 
soon, we shall find that the dish 
has run away with the spoon. 
Within the last year or two, the 
trade from Germany to the colonies 
has increased in far greater pro- 
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portion than ours. They apparently 
believe in the future of the colonies, 
and are careful to get a good foot- 
ing there, with subsidised steamers 
if necessary. ‘The Americans also 
do a great trade there. If we 
do not take care, we shall be 
squeezed out of the best trade 
with our own colonies. The ad- 
vertising done from America and 
the Continent astonishes you. In 
clubs, hotels, or wherever else you 
go, you find advertising papers of 
foreign trades in profusion, but of 
advertisements of British manu- 
factures you see remarkably little. 
Why, even on the P. & O. boat com- 
ing home, after leaving Colombo, 
a magnificent album appeared on 
the saloon-table, which looked as 
if it ought to have contained views 
of Kandy or the Pytamids. But 
no! It was a most elaborately got 
up series of Belgian and German 
trade advertisements, suitable for 
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Australia, with views of the manu- 
factories highly idealised. Our 
advertising ‘‘enginery’”’ in the 
colonies is decidedly defectiye, in 
comparison with that of our compet- 
itors. Yet surely nobody doubts 
nowadays that it is more true to 
say that trade follows the adver- 
tisement, than that it follows the 
flag. Let our manufacturers look 
tothis. With that exhortation, let 
this record of my impressions 
cease. If, by what I have written, 
I induce a few people to take a 
first or a fresh interest in the 
Australian colonies, I shall be satis- 
fied. If I induce some to believe 
that ‘‘ Advance Australia ”’ is a prin- 
ciple which has been and still is 
at work, it will please me. But 
my greatest reward would be if 
some would say, ‘‘ Are these things 
really so? LET US GO AND SEE.”’ 


ERNEST Moon. 
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OYSTER-CULTURE AT ARCACHON. 


SoME twenty-five years ago 
‘Punch’ represented the then im- 
aginary horror of a disciple of the 
luscious bivalve, when it should 
have advanced to the price of eigh- 
teenpence the dozen. That figure, 
however, has long ago been reached 
and exceeded, nor is there any in- 
dication of declining prices in the 
best varieties. In spite of the 
advanced scale of charges, the 
demand for oysters is continually 
increasing. And in view of these 
two facts, it is perhaps too much 
to expect that they will cease to be 
what, to a large extent they now 
are, simply an article of luxury to 
thefew. To these few, however, 
the oyster is an object of deep in- 
terest, and a year of famine as to 
these sea delicacies would be re- 
garded by them as a great calamity, 
even as a year of plenty is a cause 


for abundant rejoicing. Now and’ 


again rumours are heard of a 
growing scarcity of oysters, and 
the time may possibly come when 
they will be ranked amongst the 
rare dainties that grace the feast 
of the millionaire. Happily there 
is no present prospect of such a 
disaster. The large and growing 
imports of American oysters is a 
decided factor in the oyster trade, 
materially influencing the prices. 
They do not, however, compete 
with the best ‘natives,’ though 
what may be done in this way 
when ‘‘our American cousins” 
gauge the English taste cannot be 
foretold. Past exploits in this 
direction with other articles of 
food, would promise that they 
will make an attempt to share in 
the trade. 

Oysters are subject to conditions 
that appear arbitrary. They ‘é fa- 


vour’’ certain places. But this 
‘¢favour’’ is a matter of life and 
death. Unless the water contains 
three per cent of saline matter 
they cannot live; or if it be tur- 
bid—z.e., charged with coarse sedi- 
ment—the fish die. For these rea- 
sons there are a few places only 
where oyster-culture can be car- 
ried on. These favoured spots 
combine the various elements nec- 
essary to produce the oyster, and 
without these special elements it 
cannot be produced. The great 
and increasing demand of recent 
years has not multiplied these 
places of culture. In fact, until 
the Sea Fisheries Act of 1868 was 
strictly enforced, there was a dan- 
ger that this species of shell-fish 
would become extinct on the Brit- 
ish coasts. 

The condition of things was very 
similar at Arcachon, on the Bay of 
Biscay, where are situate the great- 
est extent of oyster-beds on the 
continent of Europe, and whence 
are exported vast quantities every 
year. This charming basin, all but 
land-locked, and connected with 
the Atlantic by a very narrow 
opening, is sixty-eight miles in 
circumference, and surrounded on 
all sides by pine-clad heights, 
which provide shelter for the 
waters of the basin equally from 
the strong westerly Atlantic winds 
and the cold blasts coming from 
the east and north. The waters 
are salt enough, and yet not too 
strong, the bottom is of that pe- 
culiar gravelly sand which is so 
favourable to oyster-breeding, and 
the rise and fall of the tide gives 
the culminating advantages, im 
that the basin is completely covered 
at high and the beds largely un- 
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covered at low water. The 
oyster has ever been a habitant of 
this spot. Forty years ago, how- 
ever, the beds were being exhaust- 
ed by reckless fishing. The fish 
were taken up to Bordeaux, thirty- 
five miles away, in carts, and often 
sold in the market there at five 
sous the basket. To prevent such 
stupid waste, the French Govern- 
ment offered rewards to all who 
would plant fresh stocks. In this 
way, and by the imposition of re- 
strictions upon’ the gathering of 
the oysters, they were again rap- 
idly developed. More than twenty 
years ago an English merchant in 
Bordeaux, Mr. H. S. Johnston, be- 
gan to study the question of oyster- 
culture, and finally he entered into 
itasa business. Up to that time 
the fish had wandered anywhere, 
but he obtained a lease from the 
Government of large sections of 
the basin, upon which were estab- 
lished oyster-beds, and now there 
are 12,500 acres of these beds 
in the basin of Arcachon. The 
result of this enterprise has been 
to enormously develop the fish- 
ery. Several thousand men and 
women are employed in the work, 
and the average annual sale of 
oysters by Mr Johnston’s firm 
is 200,000,000. As the majority 
are not sold under two years old, 
and those only for relaying, it 
may be computed that there are 
usually 500,000,000 oysters of 
various ages upon these beds. 
Of the number sold, 36,000,000 
are sent annually to England, to 
be relaid at Whitstable and other 
places, where they are fattened, 
and then sent out as natives— 
natives, that is, by adoption, if 
not by birth ; 50,000,000 are sent 
to other countries than Britain, 
and large quantities are sold to the 
Marennes and Brittany, there also 
to be relaid and fattened. The 
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Arcachon bred oysters find their 
way to every place. It can scarce- 
ly be said that this relaying 
implies any attempt to foist in- 
ferior fish upon ignorant con- 
sumers. The condition of things 
at Arcachon eminently favours the 
breeding of oysters, both as to 
abundance and quality, but is not 
so suitable for fattening. Thecon- 
verse state of things is seen at 
Whitstable, where breeding cannot 
be so extensively followed, but it 
is eminently qualified to fatten 
well the imported bivalves. 

The question of these relaid 
oysters has recently been con- 
sidered in the English law courts. 
At Whitstable is an old-established 
company, called the ‘‘ Free Fishers 
and Dredgers of Whitstable,’’ own- 
ing a large portion of the beds. 
It would appear that largely owing 
to the exertions of this company 
in taking advantage of the favour- 
able conditions at the Kentish 
fishing village named, the Whit- 
stable natives have taken so high 
a position in the market. They 
command the best price, and are 
considered as the finest in flavour. 
For so long has this company been 
established that the term ‘ Whit- 
stable natives ’’ has come to be re- 
garded as a trade mark or brand. 
Such, at least, would seem to be 
the result of the recent action, 
though we question whether this 
decision would stand on appeal so 
far as the real natives—that is, 
those bred and matured at Whit- 
stables—are concerned. The case 
referred to was, however, compli- 
cated by the fact that the refresh- 
ment contractor at the London 
Royal Courts of Justice had sold 
these relaid bivalves as ‘‘ Whit- 
stable natives.’’ Rightly, an in- 
junction was granted against an 
evident misuse of the term, the 
judge deciding that, though they 
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were a good species of oyster, they 
were not properly designated, and 
the adoption of this name was a 
wrong done to the original com- 
pany, whose oysters were actually 
bred at Whitstable, and to the 
public. This being so, we may 
anticipate that the natives will 
exceed their already high price, 
for their production is necessarily 
very limited, and that the ‘‘ second 
natives,’’ by which name the relaid 
oysters are usually known, will 
more and more come into favour. 
Thus the original source whence 
the latter class of oysters emanate 
deserves description. 

Few prettier sights can be wit- 
nessed than is seen at Arcachon 
when the tide is high. The great 
expanse of limpid water is blue 
and clear, reflecting every cloud in 
the sky, and every shadow of the 
pine-forests, whilst a thousand 
white-sailed boats dot the ex- 
panse. The use of these boats 
will presently be seen. But it 
is not at the time of high-tide 
when it is possible to realise the 
extent of the oyster industry. It 
is only when the waters have 
ebbed that the great mass of hid- 
den treasure comes into view. A 
visit to these beds is quite worth 
undertaking. You go forth accom- 
panied by many boats, upon which 
are be-trousered men and women, 
the latter looking very picturesque 
in their red breeches, huge Welling- 
ton boots, and flat wooden foot- 
boards affixed to the feet. The 
latter are clumsy and ugly, but 
are worn by both men and women 
to prevent damage ‘to the oysters 
when walking over the beds. The 
costume of these Arcachon oyster- 
women reminds us of the dress worn 
by the pit-brow colliery lasses of 
Lancashire and Cumberland, about 
whom we have been hearing much 
of late, only they are not begrimed 
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with coal-dust, and within the sun- 
bonnets glimpses may be caught of 
handsome ruddy faces. When the 
tide is down, these women, armed 
with wooden rakes, are to be seen 
hard at work upon the beds, lay. 
ing, transferring, or selecting the 
oysters for sale. It is cold work, 
and involves much exposure—em- 
ployment not altogether suited, one 
may think, to women, still not so 
laborious as that of the Newhaven 
or Cullercoats fisherwomen, who 
both carry and vend heavy creels 
full of fish. In both cases, how- 
ever, if appearances give a true 
indication of the effect of employ- 
ment, these women are sturdy, 
healthy, and amongst the best 
physical specimens of the race. 
The oyster fishermen’s lives at 
Arcachon are hard and toilsome, 
though devoid of many of the 
perils and dangers which confront 
the British fishermen, especially 
those of the east coast, and which, 
alas! almost every winter bring 
the bitter sorrow of death into 
their humble homes. How few cot- 
tages in the fishing villages from 
Peterhead to Lowestoft where 
there is not more than one ‘‘va- 
cant chair,’’ where has not entered 


“ The other shape, 
If shape it might be called that shape 
had none!” 


To the east of the basin at Ar- 
cachon, in the direction of La 
Teste, are the hfits of the fisher- 
folk—for they are nothing more 
than huts—clustered closely to- 
gether amidst all the accumulat- 
ed unpleasantnesses of a fishing 
village. 

That marvellous provision of 
nature, so well described by the 
late Charles Darwin, by which 
those plants or creatures whose 
seed or young are subject to great 
antagonistic influences, produce 4 
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yast mass of pollen or eggs, is ex- 
emplified in the case of the oyster. 
Professor Huxley has_ estimated 
that a single full-grown oyster 
produces, on the average, about a 
million of free-swimming young, 
or Jarve. ‘The period of the year 
at which the ‘‘spat,’”’ as it is 
called, is thrown, is during the 
summer, and from May to Septem- 
ber the productive fish are termed 
sick’? by the fishermen. Within 
the shell is a white slimy sub- 
stance, granular like the seed or 
eggs of fish generally. At first 
only is this white in colour, for 
after a time it becomes brown, 
this change in colour being due 
to the development of the embryo. 
Then hatching takes place, after 
which the young bivalves leave 
the parent shell to seek for some 
place whereon they can find pro- 
tection, and secure the elements 
necessary for their growth. 
Each ‘‘spat’’ is about the rs5oth 
part of an inch in length, and 
can just be seen by the naked 
eye. Under ordinary conditions 
the young oysters would settle 
down into some bed of sand or 
gravel, and there gradually de- 
velop, if permitted to do so by 
their enemies, perhaps changing 
the place of abode from time to 
time. But where the oyster is 
cultivated, all this is beneficently 
provided for. 

The beds at Arcachon, having 
been artificially made, the whole 
process of oyster-breeding can be 
witnessed. These bed are laid 
out in parks, each park embracing 
a score or more of beds, and be- 
tween the parks, as between sec- 
tions of the beds, are water-ways 
for the passage of boats. Wooden 


piles are driven to form the beds, 
which are made up of sand and 
gravel, and raised above the level 
of the basin bottom, but not to 
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such an extent as to expose them 
at other than low tides. Outside 
the piles long sticks or ‘‘ switches,”’ 
and in some cases nets, are affixed, 
to keep out fish when the tide is 
up. The tops of these sticks can 
be seen above the surface of the 
basin at high water, and present 
a very peculiar appearance. The 
first cost of laying out these parks 
must have been very great, and 
the expense of maintenance must 
also be a very large item. But 
when we bear in mind that a few 
marauding fish can, in a single tide, 
cause two thousand pounds’ worth 
of damage, this heavy cost is not 
a matter of surprise. 

When the ‘‘spat’’ is hatched, 
and the young oysters are swim- 
ming about seeking a resting-place, 
ample provision is made for their 
accommodation. Earthenware tiles 
of the common quarter circular 
form are placed in nests at the 
edge of the beds. These tiles are 
held in wooden frames, each of 
which will hold about thirty, the 
tiles being placed transversely, in 
order to catch the tide whichever 
way it flows. The tiles are first 
coated with a thin layer of mortar, 
so that anything affixing itself can 
easily be scraped off whenever 
necessary. The young oysters, 
flowing about seeking for a suit- 
able home, find this home on the 
tiles, and hug together so closely 
that each tile, not quite two feet 
in length, will be covered by some 
500 or 600 of them. Here they 
rapidly develop, and in about a 
month have taken the form which 
they will afterwards bear, being 
miniature oysters in reality and 
appearance. Their growth neces- 
sitates more room, and so they are 
scraped off the tiles, either to be 
replaced wider apart on other tiles, 
or to be at once transferred to the 
beds, where they will remain for 
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the next year or two of their 
existence. 

The wealthier oyster-breeders in 
the basin of Arcachon very largely 
use trays upon their oyster-beds. 
Into these trays, which are simply 
wooden frames with wired bottoms, 
the oysters are placed when beyond 
the infantile stage, and here they 
remain until they are large enough 
to sell. Of course this system in- 
volves more expense than does the 
regular method of beds, seeing that 
a greater amount of space is neces- 
sary, and the work of inspection 
must be even more. regular than 
in the other system. Still it is 
thought that the extra expense is 
fully compensated by the increased 
protection against enemies, and 
the facility with which the fish 
can be handled. Whether in 
frames or beds, the life of the 
oyster is very prosaic; all that 
is expected from it is to develop, 
to feed on the food held suspended 
in the water or found in the beds, 
and to secure enough carbonate of 
lime for shell-formation. Then 
when the time comes, it is ex- 
ported to find a fresh resting- 
place, and there to put on that 
special fulness of body which is 
so much enjoyed by oyster-con- 
sumers. Or, as is the case with 
a smaller number, they are kept 
in their native beds until quite 
fit to be consumed nearer their 
birthplace. Certainly those’ we 
tasted on the beds out in the 
basin of Arcachon were, both for 
fatness and flavour, of the finest 
quality. But perhaps air and 
hunger were appetising sauces, 
and added to the keenness of our 
relish. The opportunity of thus 
obtaining oysters must be a great 
source of attraction for visitors 
to this exquisite French watering- 
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place. In the season it is usual 
to row out in the morning to the 
small island on the basin, there to 
partake of freshly gathered oysters, 
The smell of the pine-woods, the 
balmy exhilarating breezes, and the 
oysters, draw many to Arcachon, 
especially those who suffer from 
chest diseases. 

It has already been stated that 
each adult female oyster will pro- 
duce a million of the ‘‘spat” or 
young. From this it would seem 
that the numbers produced must 
be enormous, and that a small 
breeding-bed would be sufficient to 
supply the needs of a continent. 
But from the earliest period until 
they have reached maturity ene- 
mies are at work to destroy the 
oyster. Of the ‘‘spat’’ but a very 
minute proportion finds a place 
whereon to rest, the remainder is 
either washed away by the tides, 
killed by fish, or dies from inani- 
tion. It has been said that pro- 
bably, unless the conditions are 
specially favourable,! not more 
than two or three out of every 
million of the fry of the oyster 
ever reach maturity. This is an 
extreme case, so far as Arcachon 
is concerned ; but it is a fact that 
not more than a thousand out of 
every million of the ‘spat’ can 
be reared to a saleable age. Apart 
from predatory members of the 
human family, whose evil inten- 
tions necessitate a whole regiment 
of night-watchers, who occupy the 
white-topped house-boats which 
stud the basin, large fish resort 
thither to feast off the oysters, 
and, as we have said, a few of 
these pirates may do £ 2000 damage 
during a single tide. Specially are 
members of the cod tribe given to 
this murderous work ; but they are 
not alone, for all the fish which 





1 Professor Huxley, lecture at Royal Institution, 1883. 
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frequent the Bay of Biscay are 
more or less guilty in this respect. 
Then there are the burrowing fish 
which, when the oyster grows be- 
yond the strength of some of its 
enemies, pierce through the shell and 
destroy the inmate. The patience 
exercised in this work by the bur- 
rowing fish is remarkable, and one 
form of the whelk which is found 
at Arcachon is a most destructive 
foe. The fisher-folk ruthlessly de- 
stroy these whelks, and in one 
month as many as fourteen thou- 
sand have been gathered from a 
hundred acres of the oyster-beds. 
The natural conditions, also, 
often fight against successful oyster- 
cultivation. Ifthe weather is too 
hot, the ‘‘ spat ’’ and young oysters 
die ; if it is wet, the water, through 
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the streams flowing into the basin, 
becomes too sweet, and that is 
equally fatal; in the winter season 
sudden and severe frosts are most 
destructive to the fish; and thus, 
as in 1870, when the summer heat 
was abnormally great, there may 
come disaster, which cannot be 
guarded against or prevented. Of 
late years there has been no such 
mishap, and the enormous growth 
of the industry would indicate that 
it has been found successful and 
profitable. The greater protection 
which can be afforded in such 
places as the basin of Arcachon, 
and the way in which breeding 
can be regulated, gives a certainty 
to production which can never be 
hoped for in connection with deep- 
sea oyster-cultivation. 
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TOO LATE. 


AN EVERYDAY ROMANCE. 


WHICH shall it be, Love, which shall it be, 
Strife with him, or peace with me ? 
Which is the brightest, which is the best, 
A hateful struggle, or loving rest ? 


What can the world and its minions say 

Worse than the words you have heard to-day? 
False they may be, and black of hue, 

But, you know in your heart you wish them true. 


Which shall it be, Love, which shall it be, 
Tears with him, or smiles with me ? 
November frost or an April sky, 

When Summer’s light wing is hovering nigh? 


Be brave, and choose—nor think of the world 
With its careless comments at random hurled— 
But please yourself—and I know my fate, 

And yours, poor Child, if you hesitate. 


Which shall it be, Love, which shall it be, 
Despair with him, or hope with me ? 
Hope, in some fairer clime, to find 

A joyous home and a kindred mind. 


Hope, to forget on some southern shore, 

The doubts that shall never trouble you more. 
Which shall it be, Love, which shall it be, 
Death with him, or life with me ? 


Fan 


He passed—and she slowly rose—but turned 
One pleading glance—one look that burned 
Like a fiery flash—on the suppliant face, 
Whose longing eyes were a mute embrace. 


Then, in a tender voice, she cried— 

‘¢ Would I had died, Love, would I had died 
Ere from thy lips I had heard my fate, 

Only to answer—Too Late, Too Late! ’”’ 


Tears, great tears from her sorrowful eyes, 
Tears, like the rain from summer skies, 
Dropped through the fingers that hid her face, 
And fell on the folds of her bridal lace. 








Too Late. 


Yet once again she looked up, and spake— 
‘«It may be, beloved, some dire mistake, 
Some cruel error has rent my heart, 

But the hour has passed for regrets—we part— 





I to a hated but promised life— 

A broken-hearted and loveless wife— 
And you, perhance, toa truer troth, 
May God in His mercy sustain us both !’’ 


Never, I swear, till my days be past ; 
Never, Love, never, while life doth last 
Shall my lips by another’s lips be stained, 
Or my love by another be profaned : 


If thou wilt leave me, O heart of stone, 
Thou leavest me now, and for ever, alone, 
Alone—as a bird in captivity— 

Alone to live—and alone to die ! 


Farewell, I bless thee : I cannot curse, 

For thy bitterest foe could not wish thee worse, 
Joyless and childless with him to dwell, 
Pitiful, pitiless, oh, farewell ! 


The Rowan is red in the old churchyard, 

The leaves by the breath of Winter are scarred, 
Anda plain headstone with a name and a date 
Has for Epitaph only—‘‘ Too Late, Too Late.” 


ROSSLYN, 
January 10, 1888. 
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A DEAD MAN’S VENGEANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


I wriTE this confession in the 
hope that my sad example may 
prevent any over-confident and 
headstrong persons who may 
chance to read it from following 
the disastrous path of self-will and 
self-flattery which has led me into 
the misery which I now endure, 
and which will plunge me here- 
after into punishments which I 
dare not think of. I know that I 
have no one to blame but myself. 
The power—the coveted possession 
of which has brought me down to 
destruction of both body and soul 
—is by no means inherited, but is 
the result of years of careful cul- 
tivation on my part. No hered- 
itary second-sight, no mysterious 
biological power, no magic  sus- 
ceptibility has been left me as a 
legacy by my forefathers. On 
the contrary, the member of my 
family for generations past have 
been easy-going respectable yeo- 
men, contented with their placid 
country lives, and absolutely ig- 
norant and careless of the ever- 
widening doctrines of modern 
schools of thought. 

My father is a well-to-do and 
respected farmer in the west 
country, my mother a hard-headed 
thrifty Yorkshire woman. Both 
are narrow-minded, intensely con- 
servative, and absolutely devoid 
of all spirituality and romance. 
I am the youngest of five, sturdy 
uninteresting boys and girls—now 
men and women—of the heavy 
Anglo-Saxon type. In my _boy- 
hood I exhibited no distinguishing 
characteristics beyond a stubborn 
will, which brought me continu- 
ally into trouble, and an unusually 
strong faculty of sympathy with 


other beings—both human and 
brute beasts. By sheer force of 
will and work I raised myself at 
a comparatively early age to the 
top of the grammar-school in the 
neighbouring town. My progress 
was considered to be so good that 
when I was of fitting age my 
father was persuaded to allow me 
to compete for an unimportant 
scholarship at one of the univer- 
sities, and this I was fortunate 
enough to secure. 

A few months after this success 
a circumstance occurred, trivial in 
itself, which created a consider- 
able impression upon me, and had 
no small influence in shaping my 
destiny. One lovely summer 
morning—a Monday I remember 
—in my first long vacation, hav- 
ing risen early I went out to enjoy 
the cool breeze on the dewless tor 
behind our old home. I fell to 
thinking on the text of the young 
curate’s Sunday evening sermon, 
which had haunted me through 
the night. It was ‘* Know ye not 
that we shall judge angels?” 
Whether I had been inattentive, 
or whether the curate had failed 
to handle his theme skilfully or 
wisely, I do not know. But the 
effect of the sermon was to raise 
ambitions within me little short 
of blasphemous. With no very 
definite conception of the meaning 
of the text, and less of the con- 
clusion to which my __ thoughts 
were leading me, the idea of our 
implied superiority to, and future 
power over the beings of another 
and a higher world fascinated me, 
and what was at first a whimsical 
fancy rapidly developed itself into 
desire, and soon I found myself--- 
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not without some sense of half- 
amused shame —almost mechani- 
cally willing that a heavenly being 
should acknowledge me now, while 
I was still in this life, as its judge 
and master. 

I feel explanation is due here. 
When I was quite a young lad at 
the grammar-school, our little 
town was visited by a professed 
mesmerist, who claimed to exer- 
cise command over the minds and 
bodies of men and women by 
directing upon them the concen- 
trated power of his will, which 
overpowering and beating down 
the volition of the persons on 
whom he operated, rendered them 
subservient to him in a greater or 
less degree, according to the ex- 
tent of ascendancy which his will, 
naturally strong, and carefully 
trained to concentration, was able 
to obtain over the wills of those 
on whom he practised. His de- 
monstrations were fairly success- 
ful, but the performance was not 
popular with the rustics, who were 
suspicious of witchcraft, and the 
professor left the town after giving 
only one exhibition of his powers. 

I treasured up in my mind what 
he had said, and from that day 
began to practise pitting my will 
privately against the wills of all 
with whom I came in contact. 
When wanting anything done by 
human being or animal, I was not 
content to ask or to order, or 
where neither was possible to 
wish, but I formed the habit of 
willing with all my strength that 
the thing should be done. As 
time went on, I discovered that I 
had undoubtedly acquired a cer- 
tain power over others, and the 
habit strengthened itself until I 
was unable to resist endeavouring 
to bend even events to my will. 

And thus it was that I detected 
myself willing that some heavenly 
being should be my servant. I 
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lingered for a short time on the 
hill-top, and then dismissing the 
absurd subject from my mind, 
began to descend towards home 
for breakfast. And now occurred 
the incident which has been the 
source of so much of my present 
wretchedness. 

A long narrow lane with high 
banks and double hedges leads 
from the main road which winds 
round the foot of the tor to the 
outlying parts of my father’s farm. 
Half- way the lane _ suddenly 
widens, and a grassy patch, shaded 
by three huge beeches, affords a 
favourite camping-ground to gip- 
sies, who were common enough in 
those days in our part of the coun- 
try. As I passed this place I 
noticed that a few gipsies had 
arrived since I started. in the 
morning. A hundred yards or so 
farther on I was suddenly con- 
fronted by a young gipsy girl 
about eighteen years old, tall, dark, 
handsome, and straight, with a 
singularly powerful face, and dark 
imperious eyes. She offered to 
tell my fortune if I would cross 
her hand with silver; and struck 
by her beauty and sweet voice, I 
laughingly assented, laid a shilling 
in her hand, and showed her my 
palm. She took my hand in hers, 
and had only glanced at it when I 
noticed her manner change from 
liveliness to considerable gravity, 
and even alarm. Gradually, as 
her scrutiny continued, she be- 
came more and more agitated, and 
at last, pale as death, she fell on 
her knees before me, placed my 
hand reverently on her head, and 
then rising again, moved silently 
away. I stopped her and asked 
what was the cause of her emotion. 
She turned round and faced me, 
raised her hands in a supplicating 
attitude, and whispered rather 
than spoke, ‘‘ Lord of the Spirits, 
be merciful to me and to my 
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father’s house, for we are all your 
slaves to do with as you will.” 
With that she bowed gracefully 
and deeply in semi-oriental fash- 
ion; and though I called to her 
more than once to come back to 
me, she disappeared into the 
double hedge of the lane, and I 
saw her no more. 

This incident made a consider- 
able impression on me at the time, 
and flattered my boyish vanity 
more than I cared to confess to 
myself. Later in the day I took 
an opportunity of passing by where 
the camp had been, but the gipsies 
had flown, and no trace of them 
was left. 

The weeks passed by, and when 
it was time for me to return to 
college, the occurrence had nearly 
passed out of my mind. A few 
days after the commencement of 
term I happened to meet in a 
friend’s rooms a man who had just 
come up. He was rather older 
than most of us undergraduates, 
and was in some ways a remark- 
able figure. Tall, dark, with a 
square-cut resolute face and flash- 
ing dark eyes, he impressed me at 
once as one who was my equal, if 
not my. master; in strength of will ; 
while there was something about 
him which showed he was a man 
of some knowledge of the world, 
which I was not. He seemed to 
recognise something sympathetic 
in my character, for before we had 
been many minutes. in the same 
room we found ourselves talking 
to each other quite intimately. 
When I first saw him I felt there 
was something familiar in him, 
whether it was his face, voice, or 
manner, I could not tell. I knewI 
had never seen him before, yet he 
was not altogether a stranger to 
me. We thus became intimate 


rather rapidly, and in a short time 
it was agreed that, if possible, he 
should occupy the rooms next to 
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mine, which by chance were 
vacant. To our mutual satisfac- 
tion this was shortly arranged, 
and he soon became my constant 
companion. 

One night we had been reading 
together, and were enjoying a quiet 
pipe after our labours, when our 
conversation turned upon the 
doings of the ‘‘thought-readers,” 
whose performances were creating 
some stir at the time. My friend, 
whose name was Inglott, said that 
he did not believe it possible for 
any man to tell what was passing 
in the brain of another. I main- 
tained that while ‘‘ pin and pain 
finding ’’ was, in my opinion, rather 
‘¢spot-hunting’’ than ‘* thought- 
reading,’ the perception of the 
unspoken thoughts of another man 
was by no means a thing to be 
considered outside the range of 
possibility. My discipline and 
practice of the past few years had 
indeed given me some facility in 
forcing those over whom I had 
gained ascendancy to adopt in 
conversation an unspoken word of 
my choosing. To my shame be 
it said, I had on more than one 
occasion, when a boy, made even 
the old rector (dead years ago) use 
perfectly irrelevant language in 
the middle of his sermon, to his 
own consternation and the bound- 
less surprise of the congregation. 
It did not then seem to me impos- 
sible that a man should so train 
himself as to practise to a success- 
ful result the converse of the pro- 
cess with which I was so familiar. 
Indeed I flattered myself that I 
had already acquired the gift to a 
small extent. 

I did not say all this at first to 
Inglott, but on his pressing me for 
some time to give reasons for what 
he clearly considered to be an 
absurd belief, I made a clean breast 
of it, and told him of the mesmer- 
ist of my boyhood, and of my 
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steady practice of the art of mes- 
merism. He appeared to be much 
interested, and we talked on the 
subject long into the night. 

When he left my rooms, I went 
to bed but not to sleep. The 
curate’s text and the words of the 
gipsy girl kept recurring to me, and 
they made me restless and wake- 
ful. Towards morning I began to 
drowse, but was wakened very 
early by Inglott bursting into 
my room in a state of considerable 
excitement. It appeared that he, 
too, could not sleep, and he had 
now come to ask my assistance in 
a matter which concerned him 
very deeply. He told me some- 
thing of his history, how he had 
been brought up in Syria, where 
his father had for years held a 
consular appointment, and where 
he himself had imbibed a strong 
belief in the powers of necromancy 
and magic, and had, further, had 
some practical training in these 
arts. He hinted at a sorrow 
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which had overshadowed his life, 
and then, begging me to excuse 
him making any further revelation 
at the present moment, told me 
that he needed the help of a man 
with a strong and disciplined will 
to help him ina plan which he 
had roughly sketched out for 
lessening, and perhaps removing, 
the sad load of sorrow with which 
he was burdened. 

I willingly promised him every 
assistance that I could give, and 
it suddenly flashed across my mind 
that by the aid of Inglott’s magi- 
cal power, in addition to my own 
peculiar faculties, I might attain 
an influence over the beings of 
this world and the other, which 
might almost entitle me to the 
name the gipsy girl gave me. It 
was my turn now to tell a part of 
my story to Inglott, and in the 
end we agreed to aid each other, 
and to instruct each other in the 
peculiar arts of which we respec- 
tively had knowledge. 


CHAPTER II, 


Having made this compact, we 
lost no time in acting upon it. 
We began that same evening to 
practise the concentration of our 
wills upon some definite object, 
more especially with a view to the 
establishment of a close relation 
between each other’s intelligences. 
For instance, I would silently 
desire him to do some trifling act, 
blowing out a candle, bringing me 
a book, or suchlike, and very 
shortly I found that I could not 
only make him comprehend what 
I wished him to do, but could 
compel him to do it. On his part, 
I found him to be an apt pupil, so 
that on the second or third even- 
ing of practice I perceived some 
slight stirring of recognition in my 
own mind of what he was silently 


desiring me to do. Inglott found 
these efforts of concentration very 
tiring, as he was quite unaccus- 
tomed to such mental exertion, and 
when he began to feel fatigue, we 
turned to his branch of mystical 
science, and here I found I had 
everything to learn. I had had 
absolutely no experience in what 
is called ‘‘spiritualism,’’ and the 
most trivial manifestations of the 
presence and material power of 
the inhabitants of the invisible 
world were amazing, and even 
alarming ,to me. The, to me, 
extraordinary mediumistic power 
shown by my friend in our earlier 
experiments very strongly moved 
my curiosity, and I determined to 
study necromancy and its allied 
arts deeply. For a long time I 
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gave up nearly the whole of my 
days to reading such books on the 
subject of Black Art as I could 
obtain, and many weeks had not 
elapsed before I had a deeper 
theoretical knowledge of the sub- 
ject than Inglott. In practice, 
however, he throughout had the 
advantage of me in his imperturb- 
able calmness and readiness of re- 
source. It was long before I could 
meet the spirits face to face without 
some degree of agitation, but I 
gradually overcame my weakness, 
and before the end of the term 
could face ordinary manifestations 
without betraying undue nervous- 
ness. While carrying on this 
branch of our studies, we had by 
no means neglected the other, and 
by degrees we brought our 
‘minds into such close relation, that 
through mere sympathy each was 
not only able to perceive to a 
greater or less extent what was 


passing in the other’s mind, but 
each was able at will to reflect 
upon the mind of the other what 


was passing in his own. In fact, 
we had_ established a system 
of silent mental communication, 
which, however, was far from 
being perfect. 

One night, when we had con- 
tinued our studies several months, 
as we were holding our usual séance, 
we became aware that we were 
about to be favoured with a man- 
ifestation of greater importance 
than those to which we had been 
accustomed. There was a bright 
fire burning in the grate, although 
the weather was warm; but we 
had always found a fire an agree- 
able companion, inspiring confi- 
dence and lessening nervousness 
in our séances, and we were in the 
habit of lighting one whenever the 
heat was not actually oppressive. 
A sanctuary lamp, fed with a sweet- 
smelling oriental oil, was burning 
faintly in a recess in the wall; and 
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a small brasier of lighted charcoal 
was smouldering on the round table 
before which we sat. During the 
day we had been studying together 
a strange little volume on necro- 
mancy, which Inglott had trans- 
lated for me from the Syriac; and 
we had just performed, to the best 
of our ability, a curious incanta- 
tion, said to be of Chaldean origin, 
which we had found in the book. 
We were awaiting the result in 
silence, when suddenly we heard a 
sound as of very distant thunder, 
and then aslight tremor seized the 
room. In less thana minute this 
ceased, and a deadly silence en- 
sued. As the silence continued, an 
awful feeling of oppression settled 
down slowly upon my spirit, and 
this increased until the sense of 
being overwhelmed was almost 
greater than I could bear. I look- 
ed across at Inglott, and I could 
see and feel that he was suffering 
very much inthe same way that I 
was. It was only by exercising 
the greatest self-restraint that I 
could prevent myself from crying 
out, when, after a few minutes of 
this silence, I became conscious 
that the dim light in which we 
were sitting was being withdrawn. 
Slowly the light faded out of the 
fire and the lamp, and even the 
dull glow of the dying embers in 
the brasier ceased to be visible, 
while, to the terrors of our posi- 
tion, was added ‘‘the horror of 
great darkness.’’ Just when the 
tension threatened to become quite 
unbearable, the strain on my nerves 
was suddenly eased, and from all 
parts of the room brilliant sparks 
of light, apparently chasing each 
other towards a point just above 
the cold brasier, became visible. 
These scintillations gradually con- 
centrated themselves into a lumi- 
nous floating globe, which hovered 
above us in a curiously persist- 
ent manner. Although the ex- 
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treme tension on our minds was 
reduced, a very painful feeling of 
awe remained present with us, 
more especially as we fourd that 
we could influence this strange 
manifestation in no way. 

I should here explain that we 
had long since discovered that, by 
concentrating our wills together in 
any prearranged direction, we were 
able to influence very materially 
the form and intensity of the mani- 
festation at the moment presented 
to us. We rarely found much 
difficulty in, as it were, reducing 
the forces producing the results 
before us to their elements—in re- 
solving them and analysing them, 
so to speak. But in the present 
instance we found that our wills 
were opposed by some strong power 
which evidently was resisting us: 
in short that, instead of finding 
ourselves face to face with effects 
as hitherto, we were now in the 
presence of an active cause,—that, 
instead of dealing with mere phe- 
nomenal consequences, we now had 
to do with some mysterious origi- 
nating power. 

I was able to convey mentally to 
my companion a certain amount of 
what was passing through my mind, 
and I could feel that he had arrived 
at a similar conclusion regarding 
the unusual importance of this 
manifestation. We silently re- 
solved to beat down the resistance 
of this phenomenon by the com- 
bined strength of our wills, and to 
force the originating cause to de- 
velop itself to us in some tangible 


shape. All our efforts were, how- 


ever, unavailing. We attained no 
success that night, beyond compel- 
ling the luminous object to expand 
‘and contract, to remain quiet or to 
move at our will; and we retired 
to bed, quite worn out, as the early 
light stealing through the closed 
shutters warned us that the day 
had broken, and the time for prac- 
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tical experiment had passed. I 
should mention that as the day- 
light appeared the luminous object 
disappeared in a shower of bril- 
liant sparks, and the light and heat 
gradually returned into the fire, 
the lamp, and the brasier. We 
both awoke late in the morning, 
and spent the day in searching all 
our mystic authorities for direc- 
tions as to the manner of treating 
such manifestations as the one pre- 
sented to us the preceding night. 
In the evening we repeated the 
same forms and incantation as on 
the previous night, and we were 
favoured with. the reappearance of 
the same phenomenon. Perhaps 
it was because we were prepared 
for its mode of approach that we 
were not so painfully overcome as 
we were on the first appearance: 
our thoughts were more collected 
and our wills more powerful. By 
dint of exhausting efforts we suc- 
ceeded before midnight in forcing 
the luminous object to resolve itself 
into the semblance of a vigorous 
old man, white-bearded, and patri- 
archal in all but his savage scowl 
and malevolent eyes. With evi- 
dent reluctance, and plainly re- 
pressing a violent emotion of 
hatred, the old man, wrapped in 
a long oriental cloak or burnous, 
stood with his arms folded, and 
then, obedient to our silent desire, 
approached us, and saluting us 
with a surly obeisance, asked us 
what we wished of him. Not 
without some trepidation, which I 
concealed to the best of my ability, 
I bade him tell us who he was. He 
replied, with a strange foreign ac- 
cent, that he was present to do 
our bidding to the best of his 
ability, but that it was no concern 
of ours who he was and whence 
he had come. He again asked us © 
what we desired of him. We had 
at that time hardly contemplated 
such a result of our nightly ex- 
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ercises and studies, and had de- 
cided upon no definitive plan of 
action. Seeing our hesitation, he 
asked permission to withdraw, 
promising to return the following 
night to receive our commands. 
We let him go, and spent the rest 
of our night in discussing how 
best to utilise our new servant in 
attaining the objects we had set 
before us. 

Inglott now told me more of 
his story, which enabled me to 
understand what he desired and 
why he desired it. His father, 
it appeared, had been a well-known 
traveller, and in the course of his 
wanderings in the East, some little 
time before receiving his consular 
appointment, had met with and 
married under very romantic cir- 
cumstances a Syrian lady, of high 
birth, great beauty, and rare 
culture, who had sacrificed her 
religion, position, and all that 
Orientals hold most dear, to marry 


him. My friend Inglott and a 
sister considerably younger than 
himself were the only children of 


this marriage. These two had 
been brqught up together in 
Damascus chiefly by the mother, 
owing to the long and frequent 
absences of the father, and had 
there learned much of the mystic 
or black art, which is so largely 
practised in that city. A very 
warm and close attachment had 
existed between my friend and his 
sister, which had been recently 
broken by the disappearance of 
the girl during a raid maid by 


professional robbers on them when ° 


residing in the hills near the town, 
where they possessed a very beauti- 
ful and secluded summer retreat. 
My friend’s father had been killed 
in the attack, and not long after- 
wards his mother had died broken- 
hearted, leaving to Inglott the 
sacred duty of recovering his sister 
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and rescuing her from a bondage 
possibly worse than death, and of 
avenging the murder of his father. 
Inglott had spent a great portion 
of his patrimony in bribing the 
corrupt Turkish officials to aid 
him, but had hitherto failed to 
find any trace of his sister, or of 
his father’s murderers. He had 
long suspected one of the chief 
local officials of complicity in, or 
at least of knowledge of, the crime, 
but he had not succeeded in bring- 
ing home any sort of proof against 
him. What my friend desired 
was help in redeeming his promise 
to his dying mother, and he now 
proposed to demand this aid from 
our new supernatural servant. 

My own desires tended rather in 
the direction of attaining personal 
influence over others, and power 
over the inhabitants of the other 
world. But now that I seemed 
within measurable distance of at 
any rate a part of my desire, I felt 
no particular longing for its con- 
summation. My good wishes were 
strongly enlisted in my friend’s 
favour, and I was willing to waive 
my own claims to consideration, 
and was prepared to accede to any 
proposal he might make for util- 
ising the unknown powers of our 
shadowy coadjutor. Consequently 
we determined to invoke his assist- 
ance only in our search for the 
missing girl, and agreed that we 
should combine our will-power to 
force him to carry out our wishes, 
should he prove a reluctant ser- 
vant. We had no prearranged 
plan of action, but relied on our 
individual tract and readiness, and 
on our acquired powers of mental 
intercommunication to shape in 
concert our action to our need 
when the time came and our 
strange servant was before us. 

The next night saw us as usual 
in our dim studio, anxiously await- 
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ing the arrival of our visitant. 
Within half an hour of our pre- 
paration being completed, our mys- 
terious servant appeared, without 
the awe-inspiring manifestations 
which characterised his first ap- 
pearances. Inglott at once spoke, 
and explained in a few words all 
that we desired. We demanded 
information regarding his sister, 
whether she were alive or dead — 
if the former, that she should be 
restored to Inglott; if the latter, 
that undoubted proof should be 
given of her death. In either case 
we insisted on an opportunity of 
revenge on the murderers of my 
friend’s father and the abductors 
of his sister. 

The old man, if I may so call 
one who had no connection with 
the world of men, smiled on re- 
ceiving Inglott’s curt instructions, 
and in a half-mocking voice re- 
plied, ‘*‘ You ask a hard thing, my 
masters ; hard not only for me, but 
more hard than you imagine for 
yourselves. But I read in your 
hearts that you are bent upon 
having your will, and you shall 
have it. I engage that the miss- 
ing girl shall be in this room in 
your presence three months from 
this day; and that you, sir,”’ turn- 
ing to Inglott, ‘‘shall at the same 
moment and in the same place 
have before you the man who has 
done you the most deadly injury 
of all. But to do this I must 
have the help of one of you, who 
must change places with me for 
the time being, and become my 
servant, following implicitly and 
unquestioningly all my _ instruc- 
tions, while the other must pledge 
himself to have no dealings with 
the spirit-world in the meantime.” 

Inglott promptly replied, ‘‘ We 
agree, and I place myself unre- 
servedly at your disposal.”’ 

But the Being said, ‘‘ Not so 
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fast, sir! It is for me to choose 
my assistant, and I select your 
friend. He will help me best ; he 
has the stronger will, and, in this 
matter at any rate, the cooler head. 
Your duty will be to wait patiently, 
and to avoid all communication 
with the spirits, as you call them, 
as well as with your friend. If 
you attempt to deceive me, the 
penalty will be utter failure in 
your desires.” 

Inglott in vain tried to shake 
this resolution, and in the end we 
were forced to agree. The next 
day he went to America for a 
three months’ visit, so as to be 
out of temptation’s way, while I 
remained where I was to receive 
the instructions of our spirit- 
servant, who was for the time 
being to be my master. 

I cannot conceal the fact that I 
awaited the coming of the Being 
with the most intense nervousness. 
I should be alone, and this would 
be the first solitary séance which 
I should experience. However, 
as is often the case, the reality 
was by no means so awful as the 
anticipation. The night after In- 
glott’s departure, he came quite 
quietly; and had he been an 
ordinary mortal, he could not 
have put me more quickly at my 
ease by the kind and courteous 
manner he assumed. 

‘¢ My friend,’’ he said, after a 
few minutes’ desultory conversa- 
tion, ‘you are young and full of 
youthful enthusiasm. Your at- 
tachment to your friend has en- 
unselfishly to 
conquer your own inclinations, 
and to stifle your curiosity. But 
you shall not be unrewarded. I 
will give you your desire. You 
shall have a being from another 
world —an angel, if you prefer the 
term—to do your bidding, and 
shall earn the name, ‘ Lord of the 
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Spirits.’ Ah! you wonder at my 
knowing your boyish aspiration. 
I know more of you, you see, than 
you thought! You may trust me, 
and if you will only submit your 
powerful will entirely to mine, 
you shall see my promise to you 
as faithfully fulfilled as my pro- 
mise to your friend Inglott.’’ 

I felt pleased and flattered; and 
though I failed to see how, in aid- 
ing me, my master, as I must now 
call him, was furthering Inglott’s 
desires (and therefore, I hope, my 
own), I was unwilling to risk any 
unpleasantness by trying to sug- 
gest any course of action appa- 
rently better calculated to bring 
about the desired results. Besides 
this, I felt really too much in the 
dark in regard to the situation to 
form any definite plans of my 
own ; and beyond all, I began to 
be very distinctly conscious that 
now our positions were reversed, 
and that whatever supremacy my 
will may have had over the Being 
at the time when Inglott and I 


had apparently mastered him, I 
was at the present moment as a 
child in his power. 

That night we talked long, and 
on many subjects, but not on the 
one in which Inglott was most 
interested. I felt that his object 
in this was to accustom me to his 
presence, and to strengthen his 
ascendancy over me, in order to 
prepare me for the work that was 
to be done within the next three 
months. 

Just before daybreak he said, 
‘*Now, my young friend, I must 
go. You mortals often summon 
us poor spirits from our rest to 
you. Now it is my turn; to- 
morrow night I mean to call you 
to the spirit-world. Do not hesi- 
tate or fear; you must come. You 
have pledged yourself to do my 
bidding, and you must not forget 
your promise to Inglott. Believe 
me, I am your friend so long as 
you do all I wish.” 

And with these words he left 
me suddenly. 


CHAPTER III, 


How I came there I know not. 
I was first oppressed with a vague 
consciousness of some _ resistless 
power which drew me with gentle 
yet overpowering force out of my- 
self. Then I felt myself gradually 
losing cognisance of the room in 
which I was sitting. At the same 
time I was overwhelmed with an 
impression of the shadowy presence 
of the Being, which gradually de- 
fined itself until I became unmis- 
takably aware that it was his power 
silently summoning me from this 
world. After a momentary inter- 
val of complete. unconsciousness, 
I slowly awoke to a pleasing per- 
ception of warmth and languid 
restfulness. A faint sweet odour, 
which I presently recognised to be 


that of roses, clung to the heavy 
evening air. I lazily opened my 
eyes, and before me in the strong 
light of the full moon lay unfold- 
ed a fair oasis in a vast desert, a 
tinkling stream rippling through 
an Eastern village nestling in rose- 
gardens backed by low hills, above 
which in the far distance rose a 
higher range, from which stood out 
one high snow-clad peak. I was 
alone in a wilderness of roses, a 
blaze of pink blossom spreading 
all around me. 

All at once I heard a low, 
sweet, half-familiar voice singing 
near me a quaint rhythmic song in 
an unknown tongue. Presently a 
shadowy though well-defined form 
advanced into the bright moon- 
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light, and I saw the ezdolon of the 
gipsy girl who had met me in the 
narrow lane near my father’s,house 
the year before. In the spirit 
state, her form and features were 
purified and etherealised almost be- 
yond belief, and she seemed to me 
like some angel from Paradise. 
Spellbound I gazed at her for 
some moments while she crossed 
a bright patch of moonlight into 
the deep shadow beyond. Then, 
with a desperate effort, I roused 
myself, and, collecting my scat- 
tered faculties, willed with all my 
strength that she should come to 
me. Suddenly she stopped, and 
turning round like some startled 
antelope, faced towards me with a 
look of wonder in her great dark 
eyes. Slowly she moved out from 
the shadow of an old grey olive- 
tree, wreathed with a glory of pink 
climbing roses, and tuok one step 
towards me and then stood hesitat- 
ing. I strove with all my force 
against the unseen power that 
kept me rooted to the spot, and 
after a fierce struggle so far freed 
myself as to advance a few paces. 
And now for the first time I 
realised that my master had kept 
his word, and that I too was but a 
spirit, shadowy and unsubstantial 
as the sweet form before me — 
for though a small mass of rock, 
breast-high, stood between the girl 
and me, in advancing I passed 
through it without pain or diffi- 
culty. The shock this discovery 
gave me must have affected the 
concentration of my will, for I 
began to feel once more over- 
powered by the strength of the 
Being, and was conscious that I 
was disappearing. Not, however, 
before the gipsy girl saw me, for I 
perceived an expression of recog- 
nition steal gradually into her 
eyes, and she smiled and advanced 
as if about to speak to me, when 
the whole scene vanished from 
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before my eyes, and I became un- 
conscious. 

I knew no more until I found 
myself in my own room, with the 
broad daylight staring in at the 
window. I felt weak and upset 
by the strangeness of my night’s 
adventure.. As the morning 
wore on, however, I felt stronger 
and before long almost persuaded 
myself that my strange experience 
was nothing but a dream, and 
that memory and imagination had 
conspired to play me a trick. 

About noon was handed to me 
a note, written in a cramped for- 
eign hand, containing only the 
words, ‘‘Go immediately to Da- 
mascus and await me there.”” The 
message was not signed, but I 
knew at once that the letter came 
from the Being; and leaving ex- 
planations which I trusted would 
make my peace with the college 
authorities and my parents, I 
started the next morning for the 
East. 

In due course I reached Damas- 
cus, and took up my quarters in 
the only fairly comfortable serai 
in the place,.and for a few days 
wandered about the bazaars of 
‘«Es-Sham,”’ as I soon learned to 
call the city, paid my respects to 
the consuls and other diplomatic 
officials in the place, saw the few 
sights of the city, and revelled in 
the orientalism of my _ strange 
surroundings. I found the heat 
considerable, although the cold 
weather was supposed to be upon 
us; and after I had been at Da- 
mascus for ten days or so, I was 
glad to accept our vice-consul’s in- 
vitation to visit him at Salahiyyeh, 
a lovely cool spot some miles away 
among the nearer hills. Finding 
the place much to my liking, I 
established myself, when my visit 
was over, in a little house near 
my friend’s place, judging that for 
my master’s purposes Salahiyyeh 
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was sufficiently close to Damascus, 
and that there could be no objec- 
tion to my change of residence. 
Until this time the strangeness 
of everything about me had en- 
tirely engrossed me, and it was 
not until I had fairly settled down 
at Salahiyyeh that I had leisure 
or inclination to consider the rea- 
son of my sudden visit to the 
East. But now one evening, as I 
was ‘‘enfoying my ayf’’—taking 
‘my ease—in the cool air in the 
vine-covered bower at the end of 
my landlord’s garden, and lazily 
thinking of Inglott and all that I 
was to do for him, I became sud- 
denly conscious that I was not 
alone, and the well - remembered 
figure of my master was once more 
before me. I started to my feet, 
and he, greeting me with the dig- 
nified salutation with which my 
short sojourn in the East had 
made me familiar, beckoned me to 
accompany him. I followed him 
for a considerable distance along 
a narrow path which traversed a 
valley which I had not yet ex- 
plored, and just as the new moon 
was sinking below the horizon we 
reached the opposite slopes of the 
hills on which my little house was 
built. The path descended rapidly 
through a thick growth of trees, 
and we shortly found ourselves in 
a deserted rose- garden, covered 
with a blaze of pink blossoms, 
which scented the air, and in the 
distance rose, cold and grand in 
the dim twilight, a snowy peak 
which I recognised as the highest 
of the Lebanon range, visible from 
Damascus on clear days. 
Advancing a short distance, we 
came to a small clearing in the 
middle of the jungly growth around, 
and suddenly I remembered the 
place as the spot in which I had 
found myself when called out of 
myself by my master. There was 
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which I had first seen the spirit 
of the gipsy girl, and there the 
mass of rock through which I had 
passed. A fierce longing to see 
the girl again seized me, and with 
all my strength and mind I willed 
she should return. It was not 
long before I heard her singing 
the same-sad-cadenced song she 
sang before, and then she stepped 
slowly out from the black shadow 
of the tree into the twilight. The 
master smiled encouragingly; but 
when I tried to go to her he warn- 
ed me silently to pause. Profiting 
by ,the lesson of obedience I had 
learned on my last visit to the 
garden, I crept back and hid my- 
self in the friendly shadow of the 
sheltering trees. But I could see 
her plainly. I was very young, 
and love comes suddenly to the 
young. My whole heart went out 
to her, and I turned to my master 
and prayed him to help me to win 
her. He laughed, and whispered, 
‘¢ Poor fool! she is aspirit, and you 
are a man. What has she to do 
with mere mortals, and what will 
it profit you to win a shadow ?”’ 

But his half-laughing refusal to 
help me made me only the more 
importunate. I implored him with 
al] the eloquence of which I was 
capable to aid me at least in com- 
municating with her. 

At last he yielded. ‘Very 
well,’’ said he; ‘‘as you will. Do 
not attempt to speak to her to- 
night, and do not let her see you 
now. Come here alone to-morrow 
night. I must not be with you; 
but I shall not be far off, and shall 
be ready to help you if necessary.” 

I was sadly impatient, but felt 
it was no use to oppose him, and 
with the best grace I could mus- 
ter went home again through the 
dark valley to dream of the lovely 
spirit form which I longed to meet 
again. How the long remaining 
hours of the night dragged! Never 
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had I known so tedious a day as 
the next one. I could think of 
nothing but the gipsy girl and of 
her sweetness and beauty. At 
last the slow shadows lengthened 
out across the yellow plain below 
the hills, and I knew the time for 
seeing her again was near. The long 
twilight closed darkly in, and as 
the crescent moon neared the low 
sandhills lying north of the noble 
slope of Hermon, I stole away 
with beating heart to meet the 
spirit of the gipsy girl. 

I had no difficulty in finding 
the path through the wooded val- 
ley. But just before I reached 
the edge of the thicket which en- 
closed the old rose-garden, I met 
the master. He stopped me for a 
moment with a word of warning 
to be discreet. 

« Beware,’’ he said, ‘‘ how you 
let your hot youthful fancies run 
away with you. Remember your 
new love is a spirit, and you are 
but a man, with all the grossness 
of mortality within you. I have 
toiled hard for you since we parted, 
and she will think you a spirit 
like herself. Take care you do 
not undeceive her. Remember, I 
am your friend, and will help you 
to the best of my ability,—but 
you must be cautious.’’ 

With that he disappeared, and 
I moved eagerly on until I reached 
the little clearing in the wood. The 
air was heavy with the scent of 
flowers, and as I paused, a faint 
warm zephyr gently stirred the 
whispering trees, when suddenly 
the bulbul ceased to sing, for with 
a weird rustle, the half-transpar- 
ent form of the girl glided out 
from the shade of the old rose- 
crowned olive-tree, and moved 
slowly into the open space beyond. 
There she stood in the half 
light of the evening, so near me 
that I could see the little happy 
smile that parted her sweet pale 


lips. I was very nervous, but 
summoping all my fortitude I ad- 
vanced, and at the sound of my 
approach she turned round, and, 
with a bright smile of remem- 
brance, looked at me and said, ‘‘ I 
am so glad you have come among 
us! I was thinking of you just 
before you came, for I thought I 
saw you here some time ago, and 
wondered if I was right. How 
did you find me? And are you not 
happy to leave the weary world ?’”’ 

I was by no means sure how to 
answer her, for the Being had evi- 
dently told me the truth, and she 
thought she saw my spirit, as she 
had done on the first night she had 
seen me here. But at last I re- 
plied, ‘‘ Indeed I am glad to have 
found you again. How could I 
fail to seek you?”’ . 

‘¢T don’t know why you should 
look for me,”’ she said, ‘‘ when you 
must have so many friends here.”’ 

‘¢ Shall I always find you here? ’”’ 
I interrupted. 

‘¢Oh yes,”’ she answered, with 
a look of surprise at my eagerness. 
‘‘T have been allowed to come 
back to the home which I loved 
so dearly, and I always spend the 
night in this old rose-garden. 

‘‘When did you leave the 
world ?”’ Iasked. ‘‘ It isso bright 
and beautiful; did you not dread 
death ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, no,” she replied. ‘I 
used to love life at first when I 
was at home; but I was so very 
glad to leave the cruel gipsies, and 
now I am so happy. I did not 
stay long after that morning we 
met under the tor. But you have 
not told me how you came here.”’ 

‘I came here to seek you,” 
I answered, not without truth, 
though I am ashamed to confess 
I had quite forgotten the real 
reason of my coming to Es-Sham. 
‘*Did you think I could forget 
you or our first meeting? Do you 
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remember what you said to me 
then ?”’ 

She smiled as she answered, 
‘¢ Your hand did not tell the truth, 
or my skill was at fault—for the 
first time in my life, Ithink. I 
am afraid you can never be a ‘ Lord 
of the Spirits’ now, since you are 
one yourself!’’ and she laughed 
lightly. 

I remained silent for some time. 
How had she deceived herself, and 
should I undeceive her? But I 
made some answer, and then we 
spoke on various subjects for a 
short time, as it seemed to me; 
but it must have been for hours, 
for at last she said hurriedly, ‘* But 
we must both be going! See, the 
east is paling, for the dawn is near. 
Good-bye, good-bye, my friend!” 

‘« Promise me, before you go, 
that you will meet me here again 
to-morrow,’’ I cried passionately. 

‘* Yes; I will come, of course,”’ 
she said gravely, looking at me 
curiously, as if wondering at my 
warmth. 

‘¢ Good-bye; donot fail,”’ Isaid, 
as she turned away; and I watched 
her as she slowly disappeared 
through the olives, humming her 
favourite song. 

No sooner was she gone than I 
became conscious that the master 
was with me. ‘‘ Have I not kept 
my promise to help you ?”’ he said. 
‘« She thinks you are a spirit like 
herself; take care how you un- 
deceive her. You will meet her 
again to-morrow night, and I will 
help you further. Be a man, for 
you will need all your strength of 
will.”’ Just as the grey dawn 
broke he too disappeared, and I 
was left alone to find my way 
home, which I reached just as the 
sun showed himself above the ho- 
rizon. I was very weary and ex- 


cited by all I had gone through, 
but I slept as soon as my head 
touched the pillow. 
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My first thoughts on waking 
were of the spirit of the girl. How 
sweet and pure she looked in the 
ghostly starlight among the grey 
olive-trees! She had told me that 
her name was Safura, and I thought 
the name, spoken in her gentle 
voice, with her half-Arab lisp, the 
sweetest I had ever heard, and it 
thrilled in my earseven now. Her 
weird beauty, and the strange in. 
tangibility of her form, fascinated 
me, and filled me with a hopeles 
longing to possess and hold her as 
my own. All day my thoughts 
were of her, but the enigma—how 
to win her—was no nearer solution 
at the end of it that at the begin- 
ning, and when I went to meet 
her that night, my mind was sorely 
perplexed. My difficulties doubt- 
less helped to fan the smouldering 
fire of admiration thus quickly in- 
to the fiercer flame of love. 

How sweet she was that night, 
and yet how cold! She was very 
glad to see me, but it was with 
the gladness of a child pleased to 
see her friend. Freed from the 
trammels of her body, her spirit 
seemed to have lost all earthly 
taint. My love was not one to 
be satisfied with mere liking in 
return — it was, perhaps, more 
gross and earthly by reason of 
its rapid growth. But she had 
no suspicion. She thought me to 
be a spirit like herself, and little 
dreamed how much a part of me 
my worldly longings were. What 
we spoke of that night, or the 
many succeeding nights, I cannot 
remember. I only know that my 
passion grew stronger, as my hope 
of arousing a similar feeling within 
her grew fainter. With all the 
strength of my will I resolved to 
win her heart, and make her love 
me as one mortal loves another. 
But as time wore on, I felt I was 
making no real progress. That I 
had obtained some influence over 
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her I clearly perceived, but it was 
not the influence I desired. She 
ielded to my wishes, and accom- 
modated her will to mine, more 
easily than she had done at first ; 
but still I felt baffled, and con- 
scious that the greater part of my 
efforts was being wasted on space, 
or at any rate in the wrong 
direction. 

At last, in despair I summoned 
the Being, and invoked his aid 
once more. I showed him how 
dificult my task was—how im- 
possible it was to infuse any spark 
of mortal love in a heart which, by 
reason of its freedom from all mor- 
tal contamination, had now no 
sympathy with, or power of feel- 
ing, human passion. He was not 
very sympathetic, and asked me 
what I could expect if I fixed my 
love on a being of another world. 
But his want of interest only in- 
creased my earnestness, and I 
begged him to exert himself to 
help me;- and at last reminded 
him of what he had said to me 
when we made our compact, and 
insisted that he should help me to 
win the gipsy girl for my own. 

The master smiled grimly, and 
said, ‘‘ Have your own way, then. 
But after all, it is littlhe I can 
do for you. Has love weakened 
your will, that you cannot force 
her to feel some sort of affection 
for you? Win ever so little of 
her heart (and she is not yet so 
pure a spirit that this thing is 
impossible), and then it will be 
within your power to materialise 
her, and clothe her temporarily in 
human form; and woman as she 
was, and will be once more, you 
will be able to bend her easily to 
your will. I can only join my 
power of will to yours; and I 
will help you to the best of my 
ability, as I am bound todo. If 


you repent hereafter, don’t blame 
me.” 


This was a new revelation to 
me, for I had never before seri- 
ously considered the possibility of 
reinvesting a departed spirit with 
flesh. Inglott and I, in the course 
of our studies, had seen such a 
thing hinted at; and we had once 
discussed the question, but scep- 
tically—thinking the idea one of 
the many absurd and impossible 
suggestions which, unfortunately, 
abound in all books on occult 
science. 

However, this gave me hope, 
and hope is everything in love, 
and is very strong in the breast 
of ayoung man. So I determined 
to try my best, and endeavoured 
to persuade myself that with the 
aid of the master I had a fair 
chance of success. At arly rate, I 
felt I could have no rival, and 
this was a comforting reflection. 

For many nights I put forth my 
utmost powers to win Safura’s 
heart ; and though I was not very 
confident of progress, I felt con- 
scious that she was changing to- 
wards me, and this gave me 
strength to redouble my exer- 
tions. I was now stre that I 
was using my powers in the right 
direction, and that time might 
give me an opportunity of win- 
ning the spirit-girl’s heart in the 
way I longed to win it. 

And so the weeks wore on. 
One night, when the moon was 
for the third time growing full 
and round, we had met as usual. 
The air was now much cooler than 
it had been when I came; and the 
roses, rejoicing in the less fierce 
sun, grew deeper in tint and 
richer in perfume than before, 
and ran riot over the old trees. 
We were wandering in the garden 
which we loved so much, and were 
talking of the life to which she 
thought we had both said fare- 
well. Safura had previously told 
me something of her life, but very 
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little. She had been, it appeared, 
but a short time with the gipsies, 
and had been unhappy with them ; 
why, she would never tell me. 
Nor would she tell me anything 
of her earlier history—only that 
she had passed her childhood in 
this very garden, where the ruins 
of her old home were visible, 
charred and burnt; and that she 
had lost her father and mother in 
a very sad way, two or three 
years before she died. The whole 
subject seemed too painful for 
her. 

That night I said to her, 
‘¢Safura, did you never learn 
what love means, or have you 
only forgotten ?”’ 


She seemed startled, and _hesi- 


tated for a moment, and then re- 
plied with a smile, ‘‘ Love? of 
course I knew what that was; who 
that has had father and mother 
and friends could fail to know it ?”’ 

‘*But did you know no other 


love than that?’’ Isaid. ‘‘ That 
love you can feel now, can you 
not? Had you no feeling of 
love in life which you cannot feel 
here ?”’ : 

She looked confused again, and 
for a moment paused. ‘Then her 
lips parted in a slow smile, and she 
seemed about to speak again when 
she paused once more. Then in 
answer to my questioning eyes, 
and perhaps obedient to my will, 
said suddenly, ‘‘ Yes, I did love 
once ! Well, it can do no 
harm now if Idotell you. Love 
like that can never trouble us 
here. Yes; Ihave loved. After 
I met you in the lane I could think 
of no one but you, and when I was 
dying I seemed to hear your. voice 
calling me back to you as you did 
that day when I left you, and I 
felt once more all through mea 
thrill such as I felt when your 
hand touched mine. I think 
your voice and touch would 
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have called me back from death 
itself. But it is too late now: 
all that is past for us both,” she 
added sadly. 

‘* Why is it too late?” I burst 
out, unable to restrain myself 
longer. ‘‘ Safura, my darling! [ 
have never ceased to love you, 
cannot you love me still? Because 
you have left the world must all 
that is of the world die out of “you, 
and must you be cold and cruel to 
all left in the world ? Come back 
to me once more. I am no spirit, 
and warm living love like mine is 
strong enough to bring you back 
to earth and make you live once 
more. Come, and I will teach you 
how happy life can be! come!” 
And asI spoke I felt my whole 
being rush into one channel and 
all my energy of will sweep irre. 
sistibly down it towards one great 
and steadfast purpose. I felt the 
boundless strength of my mighty 
master urge me on, supporting me 
and adding a thousandfold to the 
almost superhuman force I put 
forth at this the supreme moment 
of my life. 

Gradually a strange change came 
over her. Her shadowy form grew 
slowly denser, colour faintly tinged 
her lips, her eyes, her hair. By 
degrees the semblance of life came 
to her ; in her dark eyes a look of 
tenderness appeared, which deep- 
ened and deepened until at last 
her whole face and figure were 
lighted up by the divine fires of 
life and love. My patience was 
rewarded, my agonising efforts 
were successful; her materialisa- 
tion was complete; and with 
trembling sigh she nestled in my 
arms, all warm and living, a true 
woman, whose soft lips shrunk 
coyly from mine as I pressed on 
them the first long ardent kiss of 
love, while she whispered, ‘‘ You 
have brought me back to life, and 
I am ever all your own! ” 
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One short rapturous week of 
bliss passed ali too quickly by, 
and I had quite forgotten Inglott, 
the duty I had undertaken, and 
all but myself and my love for 
Safura. At the end of this time, 
as I was walking slowly to my 
house in the grey dawn after bid- 
ding Safura farewell before she 
faded with the moonlight into her 
shadowy spirit-self and disap- 
peared, I felt the unaccustomed 
presence of my strange master, 
and started suddenly from a deep 
reverie as he addressed me. My 
only thought at the time he spoke 
was of the next night’s meeting; 
and my darling’s farewell, as she 
had faded slowly from my close 
embrace, still thrilled in my ears. 

‘‘ Well, friend,’’ he said, ‘‘ have 
I not been better than my word? 
Now it is your turn to keep your 
promise to Inglott and tome. Do 
you know that you have been 
amusing yourself here a good deal 
more than two months, and that 
you have only just time left to 
reach England to keep your ap- 
pointment ?”’ 

“But I am not going,” I cried. 
“I know nothing about Inglott’s 
sister nor her abductors. You 
must manage to fulfil your promise 
to him without me. Leave me 
here in peace.”’ 

“This will not do,’’ the Being 
said, sternly, ‘‘I have your pro- 
mise and you shall keep it. I 
have helped you, and you must 
help me. Your presence when I 
meet Inglott is absolutely neces- 


i argued and protested, but to 


no purpose. His will was stronger 
than mine. I begged for one more 
meeting with Safura in the old 
garden, but he was immovable and 
would not allow it. Being un- 


trammelled by the bonds of the 
flesh, except when I willed her to 
be otherwise, she could come to 
me as well in England as in Syria. 
I must return to England and 
take up my residence in my old 
rooms without delay, otherwise I 
should be too late to help him in 
giving Inglott his revenge. All 
this the Being urged, and I had 
no power to resist. Further, he 
extracted an unwilling promise 
from me that I would not sum- 
mon Safura without receiving his 
permission to do so; and enjoined 
oif me not to see or speak to 
Inglott before the appointed night, 
on penalty of ruining all his 
hopes. 

And so I started for England 
haunted by visions of the sad face 
which I knew would look so wist- 
fully for me that night in the dear 
old garden, where she would miss 
me for the first time for weeks 
past. The thought of the sorrow- 
ing spirit of the girl wandering 
through the trees searching for me 
in all our favourite nooks, and 
longing in vain for the power 
which alone could give back to 
her the enjoyment of warm hu- 
man love, almost forced me to 
play traitor to Inglott and to stay 
in Damascus with my shadowy 
mistress. But calling to my aid 
the whole strength of my will, 
and fortifying myself with the 
thought that I could summon her 
to my side in England as easily as 
I could in Syria, I compelled my- 
self to start for home and by de- 
grees to think of other things. 
I dared not think too much of 
Safura for fear of summoning her, 
and of thus destroying Inglott’s 
happiness. 

And now for some days I had 
ample time to think of Inglott, 
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and I promised myself a very 
pleasant meeting with him, for I 
held him in sincere regard and 
esteem, and was truly rejoiced to 
think that he would so soon have 
his sister restored to him and be 
given an opportunity of avenging 
himself on those who had injured 
him so cruelly. My conscience 
reproached me a good deal for 
having thought so little about him 
during the past few weeks, and 
for having done, so far as I could 
see, absolutely nothing for him. 
But I consoled myself by remem- 
bering that, after all, I had done 
everything the master had asked 
me to do; and that, judging from 
the complete manner in which he 
had fulfilled all that he had _pro- 
mised me, he was not likely to 
fail Inglott. 

On the whole, my return journey 
to England was pleasanter and 
less disturbed by vain longings 
after Safura than I had antici- 
pated; and when I entered my 
rooms on arrival, I remembered 
with much pleasure that it was 
the day fixed by the master for 
our meeting with Inglott. I pro- 
mised myself with confidence the 
enjoyment of seeing his happiness, 
and I determined to obtain my 
master’s permission to see Safura 
at once, and, if he would not give 
it, I decided I would summon her 
in defiance of him, as, having ful- 
filled his covenant with Inglott, 
my rebellion could do no one any 
harm. 

At last the time arrived for me 
to go to Inglott’s room, as I had 
been accustomed to do before we 
separated. There I found him 
looking anxious and excited, walk- 
ing restlessly up and down the 
room. He greeted me cordially, 
but with a preoccupied manner. 
We had time only to exchange 
greetings, when, without warning, 
the Being appeared before us. A 
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look of triumphant hatred gleamed 
in his stern eyes, and a terrible 
smile of satisfied revenge lighted — 
up his face. There was such a 
devilish joy expressed in his whole 
appearance that my heart sank 
within me, and my _ gladness 
changed to fear and dismay. 

He turned to Inglott with a 
sneer which appalled me, and said, 
‘*Now, my master, be pleased to 
lay your commands upon your 
obedient slave ! ”’ 

Inglott briefly replied, ‘ Re- 
member your promise. Where is 
my sister, and where are my 
enemies ?”’ 

‘* Look at me!”’ said the Being, 
with a laugh as baleful as Mephis- 
topheles’s; ‘‘do you not recognise 
me now? I was known throughout 
Syria as E] Akrab’”’ (the scorpion), 
‘* in compliment to my amiabie qual- 
ities,”’ he said, with a vicious grin, 
‘*though I am not so bad as I was 
painted, as your friend here will 
testify. Stay where you are!” he 
cried, as Inglott started up from 
the chair in which he was seated, 
his face purple with fury; ‘do 
not think that the privilege of in- 
flicting the supreme injury on you 
has fallen to me. __ Be silent, and 
do not dare to interrupt me again, 
or you shall never see your sister. 
Now, listen! When I was little 
more than a boy I loved your 
mother. She was betrothed to 
me, and would have been my wife 
but for that dog, your father, who 
lured away her heart and stole her 
When I discovered this 
I swore upon my father’s grave 
that I would be revenged. I have 
been revenged already in part, but 
to-night my vengeance willl be 
complete.”’ 

His manner as he said these 
words was so cruel and diabolical,’ 
and his face wore an expression of 
such satanic hatred, that my blood 
curdled with horror. Inglott sat 
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motionless, but the great veins in 
his forehead seemed near burst- 
ing, and his eyes glared with a 
fury rivalling that of the awful 
Being. 

He continued: ‘‘I planned and 
led the attack on your father’s 
house. I killed him with my own 
hand as I would a dog; and I 
carried off your sister, sparing her 
for her mother’s sake, because I 
had loved her once; but my hatred 
of your race was too strong to 
suffer me to spare her long. I 
could not bring myself to slay or 
torture her; so I sold her to the 
gipsies, trusting they would drag 
her down to a fate worse than 
death. You escaped me, and your 
mother’s person was sacred to me 
for the sake of the love I bore her 
years before.’’ 

My heart stood still for a mo- 
ment when he mentioned the gip- 
sies, and then beat furiously. 


Could I then, after all, have been 
doing Inglott service when I was 


at Damascus? Was it for me to 
bring back his sister to him, even 
for a short time, from the grave? 
But I dismissed the idea in a mo- 
ment, thinking how improbable it 
was that my master would have 
aided me to happiness in order to 
give happiness to one he hated so 
much. 

He resumed: ‘‘ And then your 
mother died, and when she died 
all my old love for her returned, 
and my hatred of you and yours 
redoubled itself. I sought out her 
grave, and on it swore an oath 
that, alive or dead, in the living 
world or in the next, I would re- 
venge myself to the utmost on all 
belonging to your father. I tried 
to trace you, but you had left 
Syria, so had your sister, and I 
could obtain no clue to either of 
you. I was making the necessary 
preparations for going to Europe 
to seek you, when I myself was 
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assassinated in my sleep. Nay, 
you have no cause to congratulate 
yourself,”’ he said, as Inglott made 
some movement expressive of plea- 
sure. ‘Had I not died then I 
should have lost the revenge I 
have had, and shall shortly have. 
Not long after my death I saw 
from afar the spirit of your sister 
among the pure and the happy; so 
I knew that she was dead, and had 
escaped unharmed from the life of 
misery I had destined for her. A 
sad and bitter blow for me, you 
may be sure! And I know not 
how I should have accomplished 
my vengeance on both her and you 
had not your own presumptuous 
actions put you in my power. 
Yes; writhe in anguish and fury 
as you will, but it will not alter 
the truth, nor diminish the sting 
that lies in it. Remember, too, 
that you are powerless against me, 
for I am far beyond your reach. 
I shall wreak my vengeance on 
you to the full, while you cannot 
touch me!” 

Anything so pitiable as poor 
Inglott’s condition during this part 
of the Being’s narrative I have 
never seen. He looked as if he 
were about to have a fit, his fea- 
tures and limbs working convul- 
sively, all the wild passion of his 
semi-oriental nature striving to find 
vent in action, while he was power- 
less to move, spellbound by the 
Being’s malignant power. 

‘*Ah!”’ sneered the spirit, ‘I 
touch you nearly now! My re- 
venge is close at hand! You sought 
the spirits, and would not let the 
departed rest in peace. One night 
I was sent to obey your call, and 
unwillingly enough I went. But 
when I saw you I recognised you, 
and reading both you and your 
friend like an open book, I quickly 
decided upon my plan of action. 
I promised to produce your sister 
and the man who has done you 
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the deadliest wrong of all. Is not 
this so?”’ 

Inglott was past speech, so I 
nodded assent. The spirit smiled 
and said, ‘*‘ Then before proceeding 
further I redeem my promise!” 
First muttering a few words which 
I did not understand, he said, in a 
low, distinct, commanding voice— 

**Safura!’’ 

Immediately a faint luminous 
appearance became visible. This 
grew more and more distinct, until 
in a few moments the spirit form 
of her whom I loved so well be- 
came clearly defined in the dark- 
ened room. But oh, how sadly 
changed she was! The sweet, 
happy expression was gone, and 
in its place was a sad, hopeless, 
suffering look, as of one who has 
undergone torture, and who knows 
it must be repeated again and 
again. 

As soon as she appeared both 
Inglott and I leaped to our feet, 
and were advancing towards her 
with words of love on our lips, 
when the Being checked us by a 
gesture. 

‘“‘Hold!”’ hesaid. ‘* You have 
no part in her now. She is a 
fallen spirit, and is now mine to 
punish for the sin she has com- 
mitted in our spirit-world. Pure 
and innocent on earth, she was 
removed far beyond my influence 
when she died, and would have 
remained so for ever but for your 
false friend here, who by the power 
of his wicked selfish will and un- 
controlled passions forced her back 
to this gross material world once 
more, and filled her heart with 
love so earthly that she is now 
unfit for happiness beyond the 
grave, and must be cleansed and 
purged of her worldly taint through 
zeons of misery before she can 
return to her former state of 
happiness and purity. And this 
task of purification by fire, Inglott, 
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has been allotted to me, your arch- 
enemy, to carry out! Thoroughly 
shall I perform my task, although 
the thought that Safura is to be 
fitted again for happiness through 
my instrumentality is gall and 
wormwood to me. But what is 
my punishment compared to the 
joy of complete revenge on you 
and yours? I have slain your 
father with my own hands, broken 
your mother’s heart, brought your 
only and dearly loved sister to 
almost everlasting misery by means 
of your bosom friend, and now 
there is nothing left to you but 
agony of mind on earth and tor- 
ture beyond the grave, because 
your own presumptuous sin alone 
has given me power to injure you 
and to glut myself with revenge 
on you and yours!” 

As he ceased, Inglott rose slowly 
from the chair into which he had 
fallen, cowering and covering his 
livid face with his trembling hands 
during the last part of the Being’s 
speech. For one moment he looked 
at me with bloodshot eyes, filled 
with reproach and contempt, and 
then he began to move unsteadily 
towards Safura, who crouched in 
one corner of the room in an agony 
of shame and remorse. But the 
Being held up his hand to forbid 
his further advance. Inglott turned 
swiftly upon him with a furious 
gesture of wild rage and despair; 
but before he could reach him, he 
fell to the ground at his feet, the 
blood streaming from his mouth, 
and a bitter curse upon his lips. 

He never spoke again. As he 
fell, the malignant Being and poor 
Safura disappeared, this time for 
ever. 

I gave the alarm, and tried to 
raise my friend, but he shrank 
from me with a look of horror 
in his glazing eyes, and I had no 
heart to force my unwelcome help 
upon him. Before medical aid . 
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could arrive he was dead, and the 
hands of a stranger and of his 
faithless friend laid his lifeless 
body on a couch. 

An inquest was held, and, on 
the medical evidence, a verdict of 
death by the visitation of God was 
returned. I was, of course, ex- 
amined as the only witness of his 
seizure, but I had time to prepare 
some story—I forget what—and 
no mention was made of the Being 
and Safura. I knew that such a 
tale would not be believed. After 
the funeral, I went down into the 
country, but not to my home, for 
I cannot meet my family. 

And here I remain, a broken 
man; broken in nerve, in spirit, 
and in health,—waiting for death, 
which I long for and yet dread, 
for I know that for me death is 
but the commencement of punish- 
ment even more severe and more 
awful than I now suffer. Yet, 
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while I linger on earth, I am so 
haunted by the reproach and con- 
tempt conveyed in Inglott’s last 
look ; so weighed down by sorrow 
that my selfish conceit and over- 
bearing passion should have been 
the instruments by which the ac- 
cursed Being was enabled to strike 
the deadly blow; so stung by re- 
morse that my sin should have 
dragged down Safura—whom I 
loved, and shall ever love, with all 
the undisciplined strength of a 
wilful man’s heart—from purity 
and happiness to lasting woe and 
degradation ; and so maddened by 
the knowledge that my own pre- 
sumption has placed her for ever 
beyond my reach,—that a hundred 
times a-day I make up my mind 
to risk the unknown horrors of 


future punishment, to escape the 
maddening tortures of my present 
existence. 

And yet, I dare not—I dare not. 
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CYPRUS UNDER 


On the 4th June 1878, Cyprus 
was handed over to England ‘‘ to 
be occupied and administered,’’ un- 
der the provisions of a very re- 
markable Convention, the text of 
which is so brief, and the docu- 
ment itself so interesting that it 
may be given in its entirety :— 

“If Batoum, Ardrahan, Kars, or 
any of them shall be retained by 
Russia, and if any attempt shall be 
made at any future time by Russia 
to take possession of any further 
territories of his Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan, in Asia, as fixed by the 
definitive treaty of peace, England 
engages to join his Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan in defending them by 
force of arms. 

‘*In return, his Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan promises to England to 
introduce necessary reforms, to be 
agreed upon later between the two 
Powers, into the government, and for 
the protection of the Christian and 
other subjects of the Porte in these 
territories; and in order to enable 
England to make necessary provision 
for extending her engagement, his 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan further 
consents to assign the island of Cy- 

rus to be occupied and administered 
o England.” 


Such is the text of the cele- 
brated Convention under which 
Cyprus came under British rule. 
But, like a lady’s letter, the most 
important matter does not appear 
in the document itself, but is em- 
bodied in a postscript or ‘‘ annexe,”’ 
the terms of which were agreed 
upon some weeks after the Conven- 
tion itself had been signed. And 
it was not till July 11th that Mr 
Baring, one of her Majesty’s secre- 
taries of Embassy at Constantin- 
ople, took possession of the island 
one half of the Queen of Eng- 
land. The annexe was drafted as 


follows :— 
“It is understood between the two 
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high contracting parties that Eng- 
land agrees to the following condi- 
tions relating to her occupation and 
administration of the island of 
Cyprus :— 

“I, Thata Mussulman religious tri- 
bunal (Méhkémé Sheri) shall con- 
tinue to exist in the island, which 
will take exclusive cognisance of the 
religious matters and of no others 
concerning the Mussulman population 
of the island. 

“II, That a Mussulman resident 
in the island shall be named by the 
board of Pious Foundations in Tur- 
key” goes | to superintend, in con- 
junction with a delegate to be ap- 
pointed by British authorities, the 
administration of the property, funds, 
and lands belonging to mosques, 
cemeteries, Mussulman schools, and 
other religious establishments exist- 
ing in Cyprus. 

“III, That England will pay to the 
Porte whatever is the present excess 
of revenue over expenditure in the 
island; this excess to be calculated 
upon and determined by the average 
of the last five years, stated to be 
22,936 purses, to be duly verified 
hereafter, and to the exclusion of the 
produce of State and Crown lands 
let or sold during that period. 

“IV. That the Sublime Porte may 
freely sell and lease lands ond other 
properties in Cyprus belonging to the 
Ottoman Crown and State (Arazii 
Miriyé ve Emlaki Houmayoun), the 
produce of which does not form part 
of the revenue of the island referred 
to in Article III. 

“V. That the English Government 
through their competent authorities 
may purchase compulsorily at a fair 
price land required for public purposes, 
and land which is not cultivated. 

“VI. That if Russia restores to 

urkey Kars and the other conquests 
made by her in Armenia during the 
last war, the island of Cyprus will be 
evacuated by England, and the Con- 
vention of the 4th of June 1878 will 
be at an end.” 


The sixth article would seem to 
be rather satirical than practical ; 
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for the idea of Russia restoring 
territory to any one, especially to 
Turkey, reads like a diplomatic 
joke rather than part of a grave 
State paper. But the insertion of 
the proviso that in even so remote 
a contingency Cyprus would be 
evacuated by England, tended, for 
some time after the occupation, to 
create an impression that the island 


had not been finally and definitively | 


occupied by us—not incorporated 
into the British Empire—and thus 
tended, to a certain extent, to 
check that influx of English capital 
and English capitalists, of foreign 
enterprise and of enterprising for- 
eigners of any nationality, that 
might have been reckoned upon 
with certainty had the occupation 
been avowedly final. That we 
shall ever leave Cyprus now that 
we have taken possession of it, is 
in the highest degree unlikely ; and 
quite apart from the question as 
to whether it was a wise thing to 
go there at all, our duty as well as 
our interests compel us to do the 
best we can for the island now 
that we are there. 

But the third article of this 
annexe is the stumbling-block to 
progress. For the Turks took 
away every farthing—in Levan- 
tine language, every faréd—that 
they could raise or squeeze out of 
the island, and spent wellnigh 
nothing on its administration, 
absolutely nothing on its devel- 
opment. The surplus of this in- 
come over this expenditure @ fa 
Zurque might well have been con- 
sidered by English statesmen to 
be a sum entirely beyond the 
means of: the island to provide, 
after paying for her proper ad- 
ministration and reasonable devel- 
opment, according to English ideas. 
But this was apparently not taken 
into consideration by our negotia- 
tors. The Turkish proposals were 
accepted, the Turkish figures were 
‘‘ verified”? ; and after a consider- 
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able amount of discussion and con- 
troversy as to how this newly 
created tribute was to be paid to 
Turkey, an annual amount of 
495,000 on all accounts was agreed 
to by England ; and this sum has 
been regularly paid, not by Eng- 
land but by Cyprus, ever since. 
By Cyprus (as Turkish tribute), 
yet not to Turkey; but by a most 
unworthy shuffle of obligations, to 
England and to France. 

As long ago as the year 1855, 
in view of the exigencies of the 
Crimean war, Turkey negotiated a 
load of some £ 5,000,000 sterling, 
of which the interest and ultimate 
repayment of the principal by 
means of a sinking fund was guar- 
anteed by England and France 
jointly The amount still out- 
standing is about £31 millions ; 
and Turkey~has, since her financial 
crisis, failed to make good the 
interest paid by the guaranteeing 
Powers to the bondholders. These 
things being so, soon after the 
amount and mode of payment of 
the consideration money for the 
occupation of Ottoman Cyprus by 
England to the Sublime Porte had 
been ascertained and settled, the 
English Government — Mr Glad- 
stone—thought fit to seize this 
Turkish £95,000 a-year as col- 
lected by the Government of 
Cyprus, and to appropriate it for 
the benefit of the Governments of 
England and of France on account 
of the guaranteed interest due to 
those nations by Turkey on the 
loan of 1855! ‘* Diplomatic sharp 
practice’’ is gentle language in 
which to characterise this wretched 
shift. 

But apart from, and, as far 
as Cyprus is concerned, infinitely 
more important than the destina- 
tion of this annual tribute, its in- 
cidence is crushing. It is drawing 
the very life-blood from an already 
exhausted patient. 

Taking the gross revenue or in- 
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come of Cyprus on all accounts 
to be about £180,000 a-year, the 
tribute to be paid amounts to con- 
siderably more than one-half of 
the entire revenue of the island, 
equivalent to a payment of about 
£,50,000,000 per annum, by Eng- 
land to some foreign Power out 
of our national revenues of, say, 
£,90,000,000 a-year. 

An English Chancellor of the 
Exchequer compelled to pay a 
tribute of £50,000,000, let us say 
to Greenland, would find himself 
hard put to it to carry on the 
efficient administration of Great 
Britain and Ireland with what 
was left. 

And yet England, with her 
enormous accumulated capital, her 
skilled labour, her vast mineral 
wealth, her unrivalled industries 
and manufactures, would be far bet- 
ter able to resist so terrible a strain 
upon her finances than a poor little 
country like Cyprus, entirely with- 
out capital, manufactures, or skilled 
labour of any kind, with such 
material resources as she may pos- 
sess entirely undeveloped, and 
with a population already impov- 
erished by some four centuries of 
extortion, to the point of having 
little more than the barest nec- 
essaries of existence. Nine-tenths 
of the people live on brown bread 
and black olives; they do little 
work, for bread and olives are 
easily procured, and such a diet 
does not stir men to ambition. 
Cypriotes were contented under 
the Turks; they can be no more 
than contented under the British. 
The bread of 1888 is not more 
nourishing nor the olives more 
succulent than those of 1878. The 
British tax-gatherer does not pro- 
bably take much less than the 
Turkish tithe-farmer; but he is 
certainly more formal and probably 
more regular in his demands. And 
poor Hajji Yorghi, who hates 
regularity and does not under- 
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stand printed forms, finds himself 
on the whole not much better off 
than of old. 

Nor does it seem possible, as 
long as one-half the entire revenue 
of the island is taken out of the 
country as /¢ridute, that his condi- 
tion can be materially improved. 
Onthecontrary. Taking £95,000 
from £180,000, we should have 


only £85,000 a-year left to pro- 


vide, not only for the entire 
administration, government, and 
maintenance of the island, road- 
making, public buildings, but for 
the thousand and one things that 
would not be wanted in an old 
country, but which are absolute 
necessities to enable Cyprus even 
to start in the race in which the 
rest of the civilised world have 
been allowed to steal a march upon 
her of some four hundred years. 

Yet the Treasury is by no 
means disposed to lighten the 
burden that has been laid upon 
the island, or even to allow the 
island to take any steps towards 
doing so for itself. Quite the 
contrary. The whole administra- 
tion of Cyprus is systematically 
starved in order that the largest 
possible number of pounds sterling 
may be taken out of the island, 
and the smallest possible number 
of piastres spent on its develop- 
ment or maintenance. The island 
has been endowed, most unfortu- 
nately, as we think, by a restless 
and doctrinaire Government with a 
Representative Assembly; and the 
one point upon which the elected 
members are unanimous is, that 
some means should be taken to 
lighten the incidence of the 
‘*tribute.”’ But its oft-repeated 
votes are disregarded, its sugges- 
tions are ridiculed, its resolutions 
are cast into the official waste- 
paper basket. 

The tribute might be capitalised 
on terms most acceptable to Turkey, 
by which the island would gain 
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or save £30,000 a-year. Ora loan 
might be raised on favourable 
terms. Nor need England lose a 
penny. Half-a-dozen ways might 
be found, over half-a-dozen have 
been suggested, for alleviation by 
some readjustment of the burden. 
But Downing Street is as inexor- 
able as in the case of Lord Charles 
Beresford’s [Intelligence Depart- 
ment. And as we honestly be- 
lieve that their action or inaction 
is blind, wicked, selfish, and im- 
moral, we share Charles Kingsley’s 
views on such matters sufficient- 
ly to believe that the results can 
be beneficial ‘neither to Cyprus 
nor to England. And knowing 
what we do of the subject, we 
think it right to speak plainly. 

Cyprus under British adminis- 
tration is governed by a High 
Commissioner, representing her 
Majesty the Queen ; and a small 
Executive Council consisting of 
three or four of the highest offi- 
cials in the island. 

The first High Commissioner 
was Sir Garnet Wolseley, who com- 
manded a small army of some ten 
thousand men in the island, and 
was surrounded as usual by a large 
and brilliant staff. 

When our ‘‘ only General’’ was 
suddenly called away to South 
Africa, he was succeeded by 
Colonel, afterwards General Sir 
Robert Biddulph, under whose 
government the administration of 
the island, having passed from the 
Foreign Office to the Colonial 
Office, lost a good deal of its 
original military and somewhat 
magnificent character. 

The troops were withdrawn 
within a year after the occupation, 
leaving nothing but half a_bat- 
talion of infantry at Polymedia 
camp near Limassol; and the civil 
establishments were gradually cut 
down. 

In 1882, under Mr _ Glad- 
stone’s Ministry, the character of 
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the government was still further 
changed, and a Cvunstitution was 
granted to Cyprus by Lord Kim- 
berley. A Legislative Council 
was instituted, consisting of six 
officials, and twelve elected mem- 
bers, nine Christians, and three 
Moslems. It holds its sessions dur- 
ing a few weeks every spring for 
the making of laws and a discus- 
sion of theestimates. The people, 
however, neither understand nor 
appreciate representative institu- 
tions. The assembly is practically 
powerless to do any good ; and con- 
sidering the nature of the Consti- 
tution, and the inexperience, to say 
the least, of the members, it is a 
matter of satisfaction that it is not 
able to do any very positive harm. 
Politics can hardly be absent 
in a country with Hellenic aspira- 
tions ; and a chamber consisting of 
voting members suggests, if it does 
not necessitate, Parties. And in- 
deed, in Cyprus there may be said 
to be an Opposition, consisting of 
the twelve elected members, and 
a Government consisting of the six 
officials. That ‘‘the Queen’s govern- 
ment should be carried on’’ under 
such disadvantages is sufficiently 
noteworthy. There is a small, 
a very small, minority of talkers 
outside the House, who, with the 
example of the Ionian Islands be- 
fore them, and without the smallest 
encouragement from the Greek 
Government or people, demand that 
England should bestow the island, 
which belongs not to the British, 
but to the Turkish Empire, upon 
Greece. But this demand is of 
what may be called an academic 
character, and serves the speakers, 
who would otherwise have very 
little to speak about, with a fine 
theme for declamation, and for 
the utterance of very noble senti- 
ments in the most classical language 
at their command. And nobody 
is really any the worse for it. 
But after all, it is a little hard 
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upon the Cypriote Christians, and 
they certainly feel it to be so, that 
although enjoying English govern- 
ment and English institutions, they 
should be legally and constitution- 
ally ‘‘ Turks, ’’ amenable even now 
to Ottoman law, and liable at any 
moment to be restored to the di- 
rect rule of their lawful sovereign, 
the Sultan. That they would re- 
joice to become British subjects, 
and would prove as devoted and 
loyal servants of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria as are to be found 
in the world, and that such a 
status could not fail to be of 
enormous advantage to Cyprus as 
well as to the Christian Cypriotes, 
and would, moreover, be cheerfully 
accepted by the island Moslems, 
does not admit of a doubt. 

To say that anything should be 
done, or to suggest any particu- 
lar policy, would be foreign to 
the scope of the present article ; 
but that Cypriotes who are not 
allowed to be Englishmen should 
sigh to be Greeks, is, all things 
considered, by no means extrava- 
gant, though it is obviously vision- 
ary. After all there is some 
reason in most things, even in 
Cyprus. 

The present High Commissioner, 
Sir Henry Bulwer, G.C.M.G., is 
the first civilian governor of the 
island. He is a nephew of the 
distinguished brothers Lord Lytton 
and Lord Dalling and Bulwer, and 
is himself distinguished in his 
official career by long and valuable 
service in South Africa. 

A colonel on the staff—Colonel 
Hackett—with his headquarters 
at Limassol, commands the troops ; 
and ‘‘administers’’ the govern- 
ment in the temporary absence 
of the High Commissioner. 

The island is divided for admin- 
istrative purposes into six districts 
—Nicosia, Famagusta, Kyrenia, 
Larnaca, Limassol, and Papho. 

The affairs of each district are 
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looked after and the revenue col- 
lected by a commissioner, with a 
local commandant of police and 
various subordinate officials. 
Justice is administered in each 
district town by district courts, 
composed of an English judge or 
president, and two _ subordinate 
native magistrates, one Turk and 
one Greek. The decisions of these 


courts are subject to an appeal to - 


the Supreme Court of Cyprus, con- 
sisting of the Chief Justice and one 
puisne judge, which sits at Nicosia 
during the greater part of the 
year, and whose judges go on 
circuit at intervals of three or four 
months to every district in the 
island, and in conjunction with 
the district judges on the spot, 
dispose of all criminal cases of 
sufficient gravity and importance. 

Each district also possesses a 
local administrative body called 
the Melis Jdéré, composed of an 
equal number of Christians and 
Moslems, elected every two years. 
This body assists the Commissioners 
of the district in many local mat- 
ters, and principally in fixing the 
rate at which the titheable pro- 
duce isto be valued in cash for 
purposes of collection. An appeal 
from the decisions of the local 
Mejlis Idaré lies to the central 
Idaré at Nicosia, which is presided 
over by the High Commissioner, 
and is composed of six English 
officials nominated ad hoc by the 
Government, and four elected na- 
tive members, two Christian and 
two Moslems. 

Each district is divided into 
mahiehs,, the head man of which is 
the mudir. Heis under the or- 
ders of the Commissioner, and sees 
that the instructions of his chief 
are carried out. He is responsi- 
ble for the regular collection of 
the tithes and taxes, and the 
police in his nahieh, if there hap- 
pen to be any one under his im- 
mediate superintendence. This mu- 
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dir is indeed to the nahieh what 
the Commissioner is to the district, 

Each nahieh is composed of a 
certain number of villages, whose 
head-man, the mukzar, is elected 
annually by all villagers of eight- 
een years and upwards who pay 
fifty piastres direct taxes. In vil- 
lages containing a mixed popula- 
tion of Christians and Moslems, 
when the number of houses ex- 
ceeds twenty, a muk@ar is elected 
for each community. He is re- 
sponsible. to a certain extent, for 
the condition and general direc- 
tion of his village or his commun- 
ity, and is bound to assist in the 
collection of the taxes. 

The independence and self-gov- 
ernment of the villages are further 
encouraged by the institution of 
village courts of justice; for, in 
addition to the district courts pre- 
viously described, there is, at some 
ten of the most important villages 
of the island, a ‘‘ village judge,”’ 
having jurisdiction in civil cases 
of which the value of the subject- 
matter in dispute is under five 
pounds, with certain restrictions 
and exceptions. 

An appeal from the decision of 
the village judge lies to the dis- 
trict court of the district. 

The chief collector of customs 
and the island postmaster are 
stationed at Larnaca, the most 
important seaport, though unfor- 
tunately without a harbour; while 
the heads of all the other depart- 
ments live at Nicosia. The in- 
spector of schools, the Rev. Josiah 
Spencer, who is also the chaplain 
tothe new English church at the 
capital, has under his superinten- 
dence no less than a hundred and 
fifty Greek and Turkish schools, 
though so far, unhappily, no Eng- 
lish school of any kind has been 
established in the island. An 
English school was kept by Mr 
Spencer for a short time with some 
success, but it had to be abandoned 





by him on account of his other 
duties. It is possible that some- 
thing of the sort may again be 
established at Nicosia. The police 
consists of some 200 horse and 
400 foot, with a chief commandant 
and six subordinate English offi- 
cers as local commandants, and is 
the only military force in the 
island. The men are equipped as 
soldiers, wearing a short blue 
jacket and white turban, and carry 
the Martini-Henry rifle. But al- 
though ready to act assoldiers on 
an emergency, they are actually 
charged with the ordinary duties 
of police as regards the mainten- 
ance of order and the detection of 
crime, as well as with a number 
of duties which in other countries 
are usually performed by subor- 
dinate officers of the courts, civil 
as well as criminal. The Cypriote 
policemen, who are almost entirely 
Mohammedans, under their Eng- 
lish officers perform their manifold 
duties with punctuality and effi- 
ciency, and are a smart and good- 
looking, as well as a highly trust- 
worthy body of men. There is a 
prison in each district town, under 
the management of the police. 
The jails are in general old Turk- 
ish buildings, and quite unsuitable 
for the custody of prisoners. They 
are without exception clean and 
well managed. The prisoners, who 
are dressed in a stout dark-blue 
uniform, are well treated and 
enjoy excellent health. Within 
three miles of each district jaii 
they are allowed to work on the 
roads, under a guard of safftichs, 
except in the case of men sen- 
tenced to very long terms, who are 
not allowed to go outside the 
prison walls. 

The postal arrangements, although 
a wonderful advance upon the days 
of Turkish administration when 
letters were scrambled for at the 
Austrian Consulate at Larnaca— 
or even upon Constantinople itself 
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in this very year, where there is 
no Turkish Post whatever—leave a 
good deal to be desired. Letters 
are only carried to and from the 
principal towns, and are not de- 
livered at all. If a man expects a 
letter, he sends to the post-office to 
meet it; if he does not, it lies there 
until he happens to call for it, and 
this even at Nicosia, the capital. 
I remember soon after my arrival 
receiving a telegram from a per- 
fect stranger: ‘‘ Send to post-office 
for letter despatched to-day.” I 
thought the sender must have 
taken leave of his senses, but 
found that he was only better ac- 
quainted than I was with the 
peculiarities of the Cyprus post- 
office. The telegraphs are not 
under Government management, 
but are worked by the Eastern 
Telegraph Company, and are in 
every way excellent and admirable. 

As regards communication with 
the outside world, postal or other- 
wise, there is little to be said, but 
that it is rare, slow, and eminently 
unsatisfactory. For five years 
after the occupation, a subsidised 
service to Alexandria conveyed 
letters and passengers once a-week, 
in about seven days, to and from 
London. But as soon as the con- 


tract came to an end, the Treasury, 


looking to the tribute, forbade any 
new subsidy being granted, and 
letters came and went @ /a grace de 
Dieu, and the “return of post” 
from London to Nicosia and back 
occupied six weeks at least. Within 
the last few months only, some 
order has taken the place of this 
chaos, and a slow and roundabout 
but regular service is provided by 
the French Messageries Maritimes 
once a-week, with an Austrian 
Lloyd steamer once a-fortnight ‘in 
case of need.’’ And the result of 
this is not only that Cyprus trade 
has been injured and Cyprus in- 
dustry checked, but that business to 
the extent of £50,000 or £60,000 
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a-year has been diverted from 
England to Marseilles and Trieste, 

Trade is said to follow the flag, 
and we have driven the British ff 
away from Cyprus, and left the 
communications as they were under 
the Turks! 

At the time of the Occupation, 
the coinage of Cyprus, being of 
course that of the Ottoman Empire, 
was in the greatest confusion. The 
Turkish monetary system is indeed 
admirable in theory, consisting 
of the pound or 4ra, a handsome 
gold coin of the value of 185s, 
sterling, divided into 100 piastres, 
But in spite of the theoretical 
perfection of this decimal system, 
nothing could be less perfect than 
the actual condition of things in 
1878. Not only gold, but specie 
of every description, was at a con- 
siderable premium, varying from 
day to day, and according to the 
particular coin ; while Government 
notes, called caimé or irredeemable 
paper money, was current at rates 
which bore but a very small pro- 
portion to their ‘‘ face value.’ The 
English, of course, at once reformed 
this. After a short time caimé 
existed no longer. English pounds 
and English shillings were intro- 
duced in abundance for the wants 
of the island. The reform was ex- 
cellent. But unfortunately, as in 
so many other cases, we stopped 
half-way. Indeed, in this matter 
of the coinage we lost a great op- 
portunity. 

The English system of pounds, 
shillings, and pence might have 
been adopted with the applause of 
every oneinCyprus. The Turkish 
system of Ziras and _piastres would 
have been perhaps equally good, on 
the abolition of caimé. Being a 
decimal system, it would have been 
more convenient than the English 
for keeping accounts and making 
calculations; and as the 4ra is 
worth—practically, if not exactly 
—eighteen English shillings, our 
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English silver coins might have 
been made current, as they are now. 
But, unfortunately, a system nei- 
ther entirely English nor entirely 
Turkish, including some of the 
disadvantages of both, was adopted 
as a compromise—a compromise 
which no one wanted, and which 
pleased and pleases no one. The 
Cyprus accounts were to be kept 
in pounds, shillings, and a new 
species Of Piastres. But even 
in carrying out this hybrid system 
a golden opportunity was lost of 
introducing, or rather renewing, 
adecimal coinage. If the new 
piastre had been taken as the 
hundredth part of the English 
pound, instead of, like the old 
piastre, the hundredth part of the 
Turkish “iva, ten piastres would 
have gone to the florin, ten florins 
to the pound ; ‘and we should at 
once have had an Eagdish decimal 
coinage, simple, convenient, easily 
understood by both English and 
Cypriotes. But instead of this, 
apiastre was invented for the oc- 
casion, for it represented nothing 
in the Ottoman monetary system, 
of the value of one-ninth of an 
English shilling, +35th of an Eng- 
lish pound! Had the piastre even 
been made of the value of one- 
tenth of a shilling, g}5th of a 
pound, the gain in simplicity 


- Pound sterling, 
Half-sovereign, 

. Lira ‘ 

. Gold napoleon, 

. Ten-frane piece, 

. Spanish dollar, 

. Austrian dollar, 

. Medjidieh, 

. Half-medjidieh, , 
. Quarter-medjidieh, . 
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- Two-shilling piece (florin), 
Rupee, : 

. Shilling, . . ; 
Eight annas (half-rupee), . 

. Sixpence, . . 

. Threepenny-bit, 


It needed, as the saying is, ‘¢ but 
4 stroke of the pen ’’ to make the 
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and convenience of calculation 
would have been immense ; but it 
is difficult to conceive a more com- 
plicated system of counting than 
that by which we have replaced 
the simple Turkish decimal coinage 
in Cyprus. ‘* Nine times’’ is cer- 
tainly the most unmanageable of 
the multiplication-table ; and the 
smallest money transaction or ac- 
count in British Cyprus necessi- 
tates a long calculation—pencil and 
paper being usually called into play 
before both parties are satisfied. 

In practice, moreover, this com- 
plexity is further complicated by 
the fact that the Cypriote shop- 
keepers, for some reason, choose to 
treat the English golden sovereign 
as worth 182 piastres instead of 
180, the value adopted by the 
Government and the banks; _ that 
the bankers keep their customers’ 
accounts in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, whereas pence are not cur- 
rent in the island; and that the 
following coins are to be met with 
in ordinary everyday circulation, 
though only those current in Eng- 
land—and not all of them—are 
accepted at the post-offices or 
Government treasuries. Neither 
English half-crowns nor pence are 
current in Cyprus ; nor, strange to 
say, are francs, nor Greek money 
of any kind, commonly met with. 


worth 180 or 182 piastres. 
“ goor gI, 
165 
144 


Cyprus monetary system simple 
and convenient, indeed a model 
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for East and West. The pen was 
actually put to paper, but the 
writer withdrew his hand before 
he had finished his stroke 
and all is chaos. 

To add to the confusion the 
Limassol shopkeepers, dissatisfied 
with the Government system, 
have adopted an ideal piastre of 
their own—a piastre not repre- 
sented by any coin either of Cy- 
prus or any other country, but 
taken as ,4, of the pound sterling. 

And the Papho people, not wish- 
ing to be outdone by Limassol, 
have adopted a similarly fantastic 
unit, somewhat higher than their 
Limassol brethren, which they 
value at +4, of the pound sterling. 
And all these piastres are divided 
into forty paras, of consequently 
varying values. 

Compound multiplication is far 
from simple under such circum- 
stances ; and senior wranglers of 
perfect temper alone would be fit 
to cope with the daily calculations. 

The weights and measures are 
fortunately left alone, and though 
they are difficult to apply to our 
familiar English standards, they 
are simple enough in themselves. 

The oe represents about 234 Ib. 
avoirdupois weight, and is used 
both for solids and liquids. An 
oke of wine, for instance, is sup- 
posed to be the same weight as 
an oke of barley, and actually meas- 
ures a trifle over an imperial quart. 

The oke is divided into 400 
drams. 

Distance is roughly measured by 
the sca/a of 60 paces; superficial 
area by the square sca/a or donum, 
60 paces square. 

Longer distances are estimated 
still more roughly by the hour or 
‘«Cypriote mile,’”’ something over 
three English miles. 

Cloth and silk are measured by 
the fic arshin of 28 English inches. 
Carpets and coarse stuffs by the 
pic endase of 26 English inches. 
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Wheat and barley are sold by 
measures as in England ; the stan. 
dard being the £7/é, representing 
about 20 okes of wheat and 33 
okes of barley—according to the 
quality of the grain. Caroubs are 
sold by the cantar of 44 okes. 

One of the few bits of * ready 
reckoning ’”’ that is possible in this 
most complicated state of affairs 
is that one piastre per oke equals 
about 14d. per lb. Thus sugar at 
six piastres per oke may be reck- 
oned by the English housewife as 
costing her six halfpence or 3d. per 
English pound avoirdupois. 

Cyprus has had the advantage 
of being administered for now 
nearly ten years by English officials 
of singular ability, power, and 
devotion. They have worked hard 
and worked well; and they, if not 
their system, are at least highly 
appreciated in the island. 

But the country has been crip- 
pled not only by the exaction of 
the tribute, but by the want of 
encouragement to capitalists from 
without to settle or undertake 
operations of importance in the 
country. 

Want of facilities of communi- 
cation has rendered enterprise of 
all kinds most difficult, and in 
good sooth very little has been 
done. Laissez allez laissez faire. 
Pay your taxes and hold your 
tongue, has not proved a suc- 
cessful policy in this romantic 
island. 

Cyprus can boast of a fer- 
tile soil, an excellent climate, a 
thrifty and patient and _ most 
orderly population, an unrivalled 
geographical position, and the pro- 
tection of the richest and most 
civilised country in the world ; and 
yet she is not richer, or happier, 
or more contented, or very much 
better than she was ten years ago 
under the unspeakable Turk. ; 

But then she has got a Constl- 
tution ! 




















INVALIDs are much to be pitied. 
They suffer from disease and from 
doctors. I am not about to at- 
tack doctors. They are many of 
them wise and skilful ; nearly all 
of them kindly, patient, generous 
to the poor, and to those who 
have fewer friends, the genteel 
poor, if I may use that odious but 
indispensable word. It must be 
remembered, too, that if the sick 
suffer many things of the physi- 
cians, the physicians suffer many 
things of the sick, for there is a 
rough justice in the world. 

But there are spots in the sun, 
and one of the largest and black- 
est spots in A®sculapius (I make 
the star-gazers a present of a 
name with a fine astronomical 
sound) is the recklessness of an- 
swer often given to the invalid’s 
question, ‘‘Where am I to winter ?”’ 
To many an untravelled doctor 
Pau, Cannes, Nice, Mentone, mean, 
all and equally, sunny skies, balmy 
breezes of the south, life in the 
open air all day long, healing for 
many, comfort for all. Alas! a 
consumptive patient as he turns 
the corner of a street in Nice and 
catches the mistra/ full on his 
poor chest, or shivers at Pau under 
scanty French blankets through 
the never-ending ‘‘ three weeks’’ of 
cold which the inhabitants when 
pressed confess to, is tempted to use 
language not inexcusable about 
the doctor who with a caur léger 
sent him toward the south: Per- 
haps the patient has consulted 
friends who ‘‘have been there.’ 
Dr Johnson said wisely, ‘It is 
more from carelessness about truth 
than from intentional lying that 
there is so much falsehood in the 
world.” Three weeks’ experience 
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to the average visitor, ‘‘ careless 
about truth,’”’ and innocent of the 
rudiments of logic, is enough for 
the widest generalisation about 
the climate of any place. The 
remembrance of a few bright or 
rainy days provides sufficient in- 
stances for a confident induction 
which long and careful observation 
only could establish—friends, like 
the natives of New Guinea, are 
apt to answer as they think you 
wish. 

Still one must go somewhere for 
warmth and sunshine, and these 
are to be found in Madeira: no 
climate is perfect ; no climate suits 
everybody. There are, I know, 
cloudy and rainy days sometimes, 
not often, in Madeira: I am told 
that rheumatic patients had better 
go elsewhere,—that may be so— 
till I have suffered rheumatism in 
Madeira I suspend belief. No 
one ought to go anywhere for 
health without consulting a physi- 
cian who has studied climatology 
and verified his conclusions by 
personal experience. Indeed, a 
genuinely scientific man, who has 
had that ‘‘trial of disease in his 
own body” which Plato recom- 
mends ; who has been afflicted 
with all the maladies which drive 
Britons from their homes, and has 
survived his sufferings and ten or 
twenty winters in health-resorts, 
isa desideratum among doctors. I 
possess none of these qualifications. 
I make no pretension to medical 
knowledge ; my experience of 
health -resorts is comparatively 
small; Iam not even an invalid, 
though I have seen something of 
sickness; but I cannot refrain from 
saying—what is so obvious, per- 
haps, that nobody says it—that 
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my countrymen and countrywomen 
go to places where they get no 
good, because the Riviera is now 
the medical and social fashion, 
and paya heavy penalty for the 
worship of that idol. I am not 
a doctor wishing to write any 
place up or down. Ihave no in- 
vestments, no land, no stake in 
Madeira. My motive in writing 
is merely to make known to others 
that there is within four days’ sail 
from Plymouth or Dartmouth an 
island where the sun shines,—a 
veritable land of lotus-eaters, 


“In which it seemeth always after- 
noon.” 


I wish, moreover, to make some 
return, however inadequate, to this 
‘¢ Fortunate island ’’(whyshould the 
Canaries appropriate the name? ’’) 
for the kindly welcome from genial 
skies and genial people which I, 
like many others, have found there 
—hoping to turn the scale in favour 
of Madeira, for here and there an 
invalid grown sceptical as to the 
existence of the sun in any per- 
manent and effective actuality out 
of Central Africa. Lastly, I wish 
to disarm criticism by confessing 
that I have known Madeira for 
no more than sixteen months, and 
that therefore some probably of 
my statements are inaccurate or 
untrue; but I believe that they 
are true in idea if not in fact, to 
avail myself of that ingenious and 
convenient distinction of theo- 
logical acrobats. 

But to leave myself and come 
to Madeira. Where is Madeira? 
That is not a question to be an- 
swered by a young gentleman who 
has received a classical education ; 
but his sister, who knows the ‘‘ use 
of the globes,’’ or a smart boy from 
a board school, could tell us that 
it is an island off the coast of North 
Africa, and might even darken 


knowledge by adding that it lies 
in 32° 37’ north latitude, 17° 5 
longitude west of Greenwich. Many 
educated Englishmen, to whom 
Madeira means a wine rather 
than any geographical fact, will 
be surprised to hear that the island 
is about 1200 miles, or four days’ 
sail, from Plymouth, six days ora 
week’s sail from Liverpool. The 
best route for that limited class of 
persons, rapidly disappearing, to 
whom ‘money is no object,” is 
by the steamers of Donald Currie 
& Co., or of the Union Steamship 
Company. The voyage by this 
route is short, the vessels large, 
the accommodation excellent, and 
the cost in proportion rather to 
the size of the vessels and the 
excellence of accommodation than 
to the shortness of the voyage. 
To a delicate invalid the cost, 
fifteen guineas, is worth incurring, 
The more robust will find the route 
by Liverpool a miracle of cheap- 
ness: for £15 they can buy are- 
turn ticket from Liverpool to the 
Canaries, available for a year from 
the date of issue, and giving liberty 
to stop at Madeira. The steamers, 
though not as large as those on the 
other lines, are perfectly seaworthy 
and well equipped, and the accom- 
modation is fairly good. Indeed, 
if a person is to be ill, it does 
not much matter where he suffers; 


and if he is to be well, which on 


the whole is less probable, he will 
find the Liverpool steamers reason- 
ably comfortable, supposing him to 
bea reasonable person. ‘The sons 
and daughters of Albion, ‘‘ whose 
home’’ is said to be ‘‘ on the waves,” 
ought not to fear a few days at sea. 
To a nervous and feeble invalid 
four or five days’ tossing on the 
water is at least no worse than 
two or three days of broken travel, 
of being rattled in a railway Car- 
riage from London to Mentone, 
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with the silver streak to cross be- 
sides; of feverish rest, perhaps 
more wearisome than travel, at 
Paris or Marseilles ; no worse than 
the alternative, a continuous agony 
of thirty-six or forty hours, if the 
journey be made without a break. 
On the roughest voyage he or she 
can suffer and be still. Nor is the 
voyage all suffering. After per- 
haps some bad weather in the 
Channel or in the Bay of Biscay, 
the traveller emerges on summer 
seas, and the surliest or most 
miserable expands into an effusive 
geniality, and becomes fatuously 
nautical, for he 


“Doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


A word may be said in passing 
for the ‘‘ Bay,” of which, from 
perhaps an exceptionally fortunate 
experience, I think kindly, though 
I decline to guarantee its good 
The first view of Fun- 
chal, generally seen on the fourth 
morning of the voyage, will be 
best appreciated by those who leave 
England in mid-winter, and four 
days afterwards find themselves 
in mid-summer, gazing on a 
town of houses, white, red, 
or yellow, scattered over a long 
brown-green slope, above which 
rises a cluster of rugged peaks, 
clothed with umbrella-pines and 
firs up to near their summits—these 
often hid in clouds, while all be- 
low is bathed in sunshine, of the 
brightness and warmth of June 
sunshine at home. 

The visitor will feel himself in 
the south as he sees the dark eyes 
and swarthy skins of the boys who 
beset the steamer, ready to dive 
into unknown depths for a six- 
pence ; as he listens to the strange 
patois of the boatmen ready for 
a considerably larger sum to row 
him tothe shore, and run him up 
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the shingle, or shoot him out on to 
the Pontinha on the top of a wave 
which will make him hold his 
breath if the Atlantic be in an 
angry mood. He cannot do better 
than intrust himself and his lug- 
gage to one of the hotel-keepers, 
and thereby save himself a mauvais 
quart ¢ heure, or more, in the cus- 
tom-house. And here let me ap- 
peal to the consciences of my 
countrymen, even of my country- 
women, by warning them that 
smuggling is difficult, and, if de- 
tected, involves penalties heavy, 
swift, inevitable; let them rather 
declare their tea or tobacco, than 
fall into the hands of the custom- 
house officials, who are ruthless 
and tenacious. All around the 
new-comer will be strange and 
southern—the people, the houses, 
the narrow streets, the hammocks, 
and the bullock-cars—but strangest 
of all, the flowers. | Bignonias and 
plumbago hanging in masses over 
the grey walls; in the gardens 
the scarlet of poinsettias and 
hibiscus showing bright against 
the green of guavas and bananas ; 
camellia-trees covered with ‘‘ but- 
ton-holes’’ which would satisfy the 
most fastidious of Park dandies ; 
roses which are welcome among 
these strange beauties, for they are 
strange to those who have seen 
them only in hothouses or in 
Covent Garden ; orange and mango 
trees, with here and there a date- 
palm of tropical suggestions. Ma- 
deira is the true ‘‘ flowery land’’: a 
land of bright and varied colours, 
brighter and more varied than 
those of the tropics, where the 
effects are for the most part of a 
sombre and massive uniformity— 
brighter, at least, than the browns 
and greys of England in December. 

For a full account of the geo- 
logy, the fauna and flora of Ma- 
deira, the reader may go to the 
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guide-books, where he will find 
that information which the writer, 
whose natural science has been 
neglected, cannot give him. 

The general appearance of the 
island, which is thirty-three miles 
long by twelve or fourteen miles 
wide, not much larger than the Isle 
of Wight, might be imagined if any 
one took a newspaper, crumpled 
it up tightly, and laid it half un- 
folded on a table : the jagged peaks 
and deep gorges of Madeira might 
be represented by the points and 
folds of the paper; let him mag- 
nify these and clothe them ih his 
imagination with pines and chest- 
nut trees, and if he can see with 
the mind’s eye he will see Madeira. 
Or better, let him take down his 
‘* Lady of the Lake”’ and read Sir 
Walter’s description of the Tros- 
sachs (Canto I., stanzas 11 and 12). 
Madeira is the Trossachs on a larger 
scale, and wilder, for Pico Ruivo 
is higher by near 4000 feet than 
Ben An or Ben Venue. 

Madeira is said to be the top of 
a volcano. I am sorry to have men- 
tioned volcanoes. As a volcano, 
however, the island is completely 
extinct. There are earthquakes, 
but so faint as hardly to shake the 
jingling windows of a guinfa. . For 
a real earthquake one must go to 
the Riviera. ‘lhere are no snakes, 
no disagreeable insects, save cock- 
roaches and mosquitoes, these last 
in reasonable numbers and of a 
reasonable venom. There is little 
to disturb the repose of the lotus- 
eater ; little perhaps to do, but 
that is what a wise man in search 
of health or rest desires. The air 
and the surroundings are inexpres- 
sibly soothing ; ‘‘ sore labour’s bath”’ 
to the jaded, nervous, irritable sons 
of literary or business toil, who 
find themselves in 
«A land where all things always seem 

the same.” 


Let no one seek Madeira for g 
holiday which is to be but a change 
of work. Hecan, of course, climb 
mountains and live laborious days 
among the gorges if he will; but 
I believe the President of the Al. 
pine Club would prefer to contem- 
plate the summits from below, or 
scale them half-way in a hammock. 

But where are you to live ? The 
visitor without encumbrances, or 
with the encumbrance only of a 
husband or a wife, will find in the 
hotels, among which I draw no 
invidious distinctions, comfortable 
and reasonable accommodation. 
Fora larger party, proposing to stay 
a month or two, the alternative of 
a guinta should be seriously con- 
sidered. A guinta was originally 
a country-house with ground or 
farm, for which the tenant paid 
to his landlord a fifth part of the 
produce, an arrangement which 
seems a feeble anticipation of the 
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now means, at least in and near 
Funchal, a house, generally, not 
always, furnished, with a garden 
or grounds of varying extent, ofa 
rental for the season from October 
to April or May ranging from £50 
to £200. These figures are only 
approximately correct, for much 
depends on the demand and other 
circumstances. 

The guintas are scattered up 
and down the slope on the lower 
part of which Funchal is built. 
They form a fringe round and 
above the town, overlooking Fun- 
chal Bay, some 200 feet, some 1000 
feet above the sea. They are as 
well built as houses need be in a 
land where draughts do not matter 
much—as well built as many houses 
in England, where draughts matter 
a good deal. In his choice of a 
guinta the visitor must consides— 
he will hardly need the admonition 
—that the higher he goes the longer 
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will be his daily climb and descent 
up and down the picturesque but 
slippery streets and roads of Fun- 
chal. In the few days which he 
had better spend in a hotel before 
deciding, he will easily obtain in- 
formation as to the respective 
merits of the guintas vacant, and 
the necessary legal formalities. 

Miss Taylor’s book gives much 
useful information as to the cost 
of living in Madeira, the wages of 
servants, and other details of im- 
portance in these bad times. Na- 
tive products are for the most part 
very cheap. Meat, poultry, eggs, 
&c., cost half of what they cost 
in England. Almost everything 
imported is very dear, owing to 
the heavy import duties, which 
are the curse of Madeira. Wages 
are not high if one be content to 
do without hammock-men ; but to 
engage a pair of hammock-men, 
who fetch the water and do work 
in the house and garden, is a more 
convenient arrangement than to 
hire them on occasion, certainly 
more economical, if you are lazy, 
as you probably are or will be. 
On the whole, the cost of living 
is less than in England ; certainly 
much less to those who, to their 
own great benefit, avoid tea, 
tinned meats, the wines they are 
accustomed to drink at home, and 
other things not good for them, 
and live instead on air and sun- 
shine, with vegetables, and turkeys 
fed on grasshoppers, as the country 
turkeys are. 

The climate of Madeira is, in 
point of certainty, midway be- 
tween the chaotic weather which 
we call the climate of England 
and the regularity of the tropics. 
I am indebted to Dr Grahham’s 
book on ‘The Climate and Re- 
sources of Madeira’ for the follow- 
ing facts and figures; the figures 
are presented with a change of 
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form. In an average year rain 
falls on eighty days—the natives 
say seventy-three, but there is a 
suspicious symmetry about a num- 
ber which goes five times into 365. 
These eighty days occur mainly 
between October and June. Allow- 
ing twelve days of rain for the 
three months of almost unbroken 
sunshine from July to September, 
we find that in the other nine 
months one day in four is rainy— 
seldom a day of incessant rain, for 
the afternoon generally atones for 
the morning. There is consider- 
able variation in the distribution 
of the rain in the several months. 
In November and December, per- 
haps, most rain falls, and fills the 
mountain springs which nourish 
the vadas or artificial water- 
courses, the just pride and triumph 
of Madeira engineering. 

The mean temperature from 
November to March is (omitting 
small fractions) 63°; from April 
to June, 68°; from July to Sep- 
tember, between 70° and 71°; in 
October, which is the most variable 
month as regards both rain and 
temperature, between 68° and 69° 
The coldest month is January, 
with a temperature of 61.89°; 
the hottest is August, with a 
temperature of 70.93°. The great- 
est change from month to month 
is that of 4°, from October to 
November. These figures give 
the temperature at Funchal; in 
the hills, of course, the air is 
cooler. It will be seen that the 
difference between the hottest and 
the coldest month of the year is 
only 9°; equally small in propor- 
tion is the difference in tempera- 
ture between the warmest part of 
the day and the coldest of the night, 
being in winter 11°, in summer 
between 7° and 8°. Those for 
whom, unhappily, weather has other 
than a scientific interest, may note 
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that at Mentone the mean tem- 
perature is in winter, 49°; in 
spring 60°; in summer, 73°; in 
autumn, 55°: while the variations 
from day to day and day to night 
are often great and _ sudden. 
Figures, however, give only aver- 
ages, and averages are easily mis- 
interpreted. The net results of 
my own experience and my study 
of the statistics are mainly three 
propositions, firmly established in 
my own mind: first, that Madeira 
is warm and sunny; second, that 
in Madeira rain comes seldom, and 
when it comes is warm, and does 
not make you turn blue; third, 
that the temperature is equable. 

As I have said, I know nothing 
of medicine, and | therefore refrain 
from dogmatising about the effects 
of the Madeira climate on con- 
sumption and other ‘maladies. I 
believe that these effects are 
highly beneficial; but here every 
man must judge for himself, assist- 
ed by the advice of a physician 
who understands the three con- 
ditions of the problem—his pa- 
tient’s state, the climate to which 
he is being sent, and the relation 
between the two. 

It is always hazardous to make 
any general propositions about the 
character of a people. Even long 
experience is apt only to confirm 
the hasty prejudices formed during 
the first week or month of resi- 
dence in a strange country. Ma- 
deira is the strangest of coun- 
tries. It has been asleep for two 
or three centuries—a sleeping 
beauty waiting for the prince’s kiss 
to waken her. I confess to a wish 
that the prince may take the form 
of a British admiral. Not being 
*¢a responsible statesman,”’ I may, 
without guilt or harm, suggest 
that it is desirable to annex Ma- 
deira. We want a coaling-station 
in time of war; the people of 


Madeira want good government, 
That sum which has in fancy been 
appropriated to many purposes 
‘*the money spent in a little war,” 
would buy the island, whether 
with or against the will of its 
inhabitants may not be clear; but 
that is a consideration which need 
not, and does not, stand in the 
way of the British and their rulers 
when conscious of the best inten- 
tions towards a people who would 
be all the better for annexation, 
and who would give little trouble. 

But this is a tempting theme, 
which might carry one away into 
that dim region the ethics of 
annexation. Of the Funchalese | 
know little, and it is not in towns 
that the characteristics of a people 
are preserved. I can speak only, 
and that with imperfect know- 
ledge, of the country people, and 
domestic servants who are drawn 
mainly from the country: they have 
the ‘faults of their qualities.” 
Their ‘‘ qualities’? are those of a 
good child — kindliness, courtesy, 
cheerfulness, simplicity ; their faults 
are the ‘‘ inseparable accidents’’ of 
these merits, when they are not the 
outcome of more solid virtues. An- 
tonio and Francesca are thought- 
less and unpunctual; they are 
hasty, ignorant, conceited; dis- 
honest in small things: they de- 
ceive you with a genial mendacity 
which amuses as much as irri- 
tates, because it is often wholly 
gratuitous. But are these faults 
unknown elsewhere, and are they 
always balanced by politeness and 
good-nature? Antonio and Fran- 
cesca are eminently likeable; yet 
perhaps I would rather be served 
by Thomas and Mary Ann. One 
virtue the Madeirense certainly 
possess—patient, incessant indus- 
try, at least when they are work- 
ing for themselves. They are 


not, perhaps, ‘ virtuous because 
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they are poor,”” but they live on 
little, and work hard for it. The 
struggle for existence in an over- 
populated island is significantly 
shown in the /ador improbus of the 
peasants on the little patches of 
land, the produce of which is 
heir main sustenance, and in the 
brisk competition among the cargo- 
women of villages for the ‘‘ bit”’ 
and a half (8d.), which is the pay 
for carrying .on their heads a 
weight of 50 lb. to or from Fun- 
chal, some seven or eight miles, on 
asteep mountain-road. In women 
who can perform this feat twice 
a-day, as many of the cargo-women 
do, and in men who can work in 
harvest-time as long as sun or 
moon gives them light to see by, 
there must be a vigour and resolu- 
tion capable, if directed and in- 
structed, of achieving great results. 
There is a rich field for capital and 
enterprise in a fertile soil and in- 
dustrious people; were they sup- 
plied with other than the most 
primitive of agricultural instru- 
ments, and taught something of 
the rotation of crops and the 
dressing of trees, they might 
make Madeira a fruit-garden for 
Europe, though perhaps they would 
destroy the market for strawberry- 
jam, that last hope of the British 
farmer. 

The strong desire to extend to 
others the blessings of his govern- 
ment and civilisation, which is felt 
by every English patriot, becomes 
excusable ina country of which 
so little is, and so much might be 
made. The government of Madeira 
isnot a good one. I do not pos- 
sess any full or accurate know- 
ledge of thé details of the adminis- 
tration ; that could be gained only 
by long residence, industry, and 
importunate audacity; but the 
signs of misgovernment are not 
hard to read, and, all allowance 
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being made for our insular tendency 
to criticise and condemn the polity 
and laws of a foreign country as 
freely as if it were our own, the 
unanimous and consistent  testi- 
mony of those who have made 
Madeira their home has weight. 
Taxation is the only function of 
government effectively performed. 
A tax lately imposed on the 
milho or Indian corn, the food on 
which the people mainly live, has 
lately produced its natural results 
in the shape of resistance in some 
of the villages, There was ‘‘ shoot- 
ing’’ the other day at Canico, and 
the air is full of rumours, whether 
well founded or not I do not 
know, of soldiers coming from Lis- 
bon. Foreigners do not escape: 
they pay their share in the exorbi- 
tant duties levied on goods, which 
they must import if they do not 
choose to give extravagant prices 
for inferior articles in the shops of 
Funchal. They would pay more 
cheerfully if they could see evi- 
dence that any appreciable part of 
the large revenue raised was spent 
for the benefit of Madeira, and not 
in and for Portugal; that some- 
thing more was being done for 
education, sanitation, road-making, 
which are left to the individual to 
an extent which would go far to 
satisfy Mr Herbert Spencer. 

The authorities are blind and 
deaf—they do not comprehend 
that Madeira, since the failure of 
the vine, the sugar-cane, and the 
coffee-plant, is unable to support 
Officials in Lisbon, or to face the 
growing and dangerous rivalry of 
the Canaries, truly the Fortunate 
Isles, whither free ports and fair 
play are beginning to divert the 
money and energy of the foreigner : 
trade, we are told, does not come 
back. But the air of Madeira is 
not favourable to political econ- 
omy. A weak-kneed free-trader, 
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who refuses to believe that free 
trade is at all times and in all 
places the ‘‘ unconditioned right,” 
feels himself, after a short stay in 
Madeira, at times braced up to the 
serene orthodoxy of Mr Bright, at 
times reduced to a chaotic per- 
plexity about the wickedness of 
bounties on native products. Be- 
ing out of the reach of any 
professors of political economy, 
for there are no university pro- 
fessors in Madeira, he allows his 
mind to play freely round heret- 
ical doubts, which at home he 
would stifle or conceal. 

I refrain from saying more of 
the religious condition of Madeira 
than that Roman Catholicism, of 
a non-ultramontane type, is living 
and supreme. It would be easy for 
a Protestant to explain by that 
supremacy certain characteristics 
of the people ; but there are causes 
sufficient to account for the facts 
without resorting to the favourite 
Protestant hypothesis. In_ this 
age of revolt there is something 
quaint and pleasing in a people 
which, on the whole, I am told, be- 
lieves in its clergy. There is so 
little to ennoble and console in the 
life of a Madeira peasant, that the 
fiercest Protestant or agnostic need 
not grudge him his gratissimus 
error. 

I would only venture to suggest 
that the priests might well use 
their influence to restrain the 
pyrotechnic excesses of their 
parishioners, whose chief amuse- 
ment is to let off fireworks on 
great Church-festivals. This is one 
of the most curious of Madeira 
ways—the ‘religious emotion ’’ is 
expressed by means of rockets and 
bombs. On a high festa the 


savings of weeks of labour vanish 
in smoke. De gustibus non dis- 
putandum est, and all amusements 
ought to have in them much of 


the irrational; but one cannot 
help thinking that more might be 
spent on the primary needs of food, 
shelter, and clothing, and less on 
gunpowder. In Funchal, on the 
last night of the year, an ex. 
proctor might easily think himself 
to be in his own university on the 
5th of November ; a college dean, 
as he listens in the small hours to 
the sputtering of crackers and the 
broom of maroons, is in fancy trans- 
ported to his college rooms, and 
seems to be sharing the amuse- 
ments of the young barbarians of 
some neighbouring college. 

There are many things in Ma- 
deira strange and interesting for 
those who have eyes to see them, 
but a mere enumeration of them 
would exceed the limits an editor 
imposes. They are not all of them 
to be seen in Funchal, in a few 
strolls from a guinta to the English 
Club. A few days’ hammocking 
among the hills will, to the weakest, 
give pleasures compensating for 
cost and fatigue—if fatigue it be, 
to be carried in a well-swung ham- 
mock through exquisite scenery, 
The more robust may ride, or, 
if in good condition, walk, for 
the gorges are deep, and separated 
by ridges steep and high, over 
which wind paved and slippery 
roads at a gradient sometimes of 
30°. 

A holiday-maker who will be 
content with a smaller Tyrol, 
may spend some pleasant weeks, 
even in August and September, 
among the Currals of Madeira, for 
the summer heat 2000 or 4000 feet 
above the sea is not greater than 
the heat in a Swiss pass or in 
Glencoe. ° 

Nor need the invalid return to 
England in spring ; he can summer 
happily enough at Camacha, or some 
other of the little Simlas in the 
island. It is melancholy to see on 
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board a steamboat bound for home 
in April, many whom one fancies 
shivering in the rigours of an Eng- 
lish spring or early summer, losing 
all the strength and health they 
have gained from their winter in 
Madeira. A few more months of 
happy exile might have confirmed 
their cure, and given to those who 
intended to return to Maderia in 
the following autumn eighteen con- 
tinuous months of warmth and sun- 
shine, saving them also the fatigue 
and cost of the double journey. It 
is probably that to many the change 
to England, if made after spring 
has passed, is beneficial if not neces- 
sary; it is equally probable that to 
many it is at least hazardous. 

In Funchal after the end of 
June, which is a cloudy month, 
the heat becomes to most visitors 
enervating and oppressive, but a 
climb of 2000 feet will carry them 
into a cool and bracing air. At 
Camacha, which I mention because 
I spent a summer there, the tem- 
perature from July to September 
is 8° or 9° lower than in Funchal. 
At mid-day it is often hot; but at 
mid-day only ‘‘ a fool or an English- 
man ’’ takes his active exercise. 

The word Camacha brings back 
to me many pleasant memories— 
memories of constant kindness re- 
ceived from those English residents 
—‘‘their names it is not lawful to 
mention ’’—who helped us in sick- 
ness, and made rough places smooth 
in smaller ways, even to playing 
‘rounders ’’ with us on the Achada 
—the village common of Camacha 
—to our great happiness, to the 
delight of the Camacha boys, and 
the wonder and contempt of the 
Camacha elders,—memories of the 
peasants on the Sundays—enai- 
machés ;--the women and children 
in picturesque bright-coloured gar- 
ments; the men not always sober, 
alas! they have few pleasures, and 
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the country wine is of the kind on 
which a man ‘gets forr’arder’’ ; 
nor is aguardiente wanting, to 
make them happier than Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson would like to see 
them,—memories of Biblical or 
Homeric agriculture, the thresh- 
ing-floor, and the flail wielded from 
morning till far into the bright 
night, with an energy which ex- 
plained, if it did not excuse, the 
relaxations of the Sunday,—sights 
of things innumerable, which illus- 
trate the Georgics more vividly 
than do the steam-ploughs and 
American reapers of Mid-Lothian. 
I recall the Sundays well spent by 
a kindly Englishman and friend of 
the poor, assisted by an English 
doctor to whom it was a holiday, 
and by English ladies, in vaccinat- 
ing the villagers by scores, when 
small-pox was in Funchal. It was 
a strange scene—a crowd of dark- 
eyed, sunburnt children, with their 
more sunburnt mothers, gathered 
under the chestnut-trees—the chil- 
dren multum reluctantes dragged 
or carried to the place of execu- 
tion, and happy to return from 
it with their limbs complete; the 
men, with all the masculine adult’s 
base fear of pain, hardly disguising 
their terrors ; one old woman only, 
for whom vaccination seemed a su- 
perfluity, courageous, self-respect- 
ing, and serene, amid gibes and 
protests against her troubling the 
Senhor: the only thing lacking 
was the presence of the secretary 
of the Anti-vaccination League. 

I am conscious how inadequately 
I have rendered even my own im- 
pressions of Madeira. Todo that 
would need the gift of word-paint- 
ing, that easiest and most difficult 
of arts. I have said nothing of 


the history and antiquities of the 
island, of its fauna and flora, its 
geology and its wine—a matter 
perhaps of greater interest to the 
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carnal-minded ; nothing of its lan- 
guage, a fatois of Portuguese; its 
music, simple and not unpleasing 
to one who is content with live- 
liness and rhythm; nothing of 
many topics, great and small, the 
omission of which leaves even a 
sketch of Madeira incomplete. I 
have omitted, perhaps, some things 
which might be said against this 
Garden of Eden. A_ grumbler 
might find here (where will he not?) 
something at which to grumble. 
He might—he certainly would, if 
troubled with corns—complain of 
the steep streets of Funchal, paved 
with egg-shaped stones, which make 
walking a discipline of courage, 
caution, judgment, and other of 
the highest faculties. He might 
complain of the lack of amuse- 
ments, for he must live-here with- 
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out hunting, fishing, shooting, skat- 
ing, and, hardest of privations, 
golf ; he might moan at having to 
read his ‘ Times’ in bundles of six, 
for the mail comes only once a- 
week, and he must forego that 
doubtful blessing, the daily post. 
He might fancy himself ‘‘ relaxed,” 
as he would deserve to be. Ifa 
man cannot be happy watching 
lizards in the sun, he ought not to 
be happy, and we need not pity a 
Sybarite lying uneasily on crum- 
pled rose-leaves. 

But I aim not at completeness, 
or that exaggerated fidelity in the 
statement of gros and cons which © 
perplexes or deceives. I shall be 
content if I shall have persuaded 
a few lotus-eaters, or, better, a few 
invalids, to come to this neglected 


Paradise. 
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LAND, POPULATION, AND WEALTHIN THE WESTERN ISLES. 


THE appearance of the Report 
to the Secretary for Scotland on 
the condition of the Lews affords 
official and conclusive evidence of 
the urgent need of prompt and 
decisive action to relieve the people 
from the terrors of approaching 
famine, and at the same time to 
remove the causes to which the 
misery of the present is directly 
owing. Mere charitable relief 
may indeed postpone, but will 
certainly aggravate in the end, 
the evil to be cured. The rem- 
edies to be applied must be bold 
and thorough, involving both on 
the country at large and on the 
people directly concerned some 
serious sacrifices. The vast area 
of the Highlands, in comparison to 
their wealth-producing power, their 
distance from markets and absence 
of manufactures, their wild and 
rainy climate, the peculiar ambition 
or want of ambition of their people, 
all combine to produce a condition 
of life which it is impossible for 
the British artisan or the agri- 
cultural labourer to comprehend. 
Views which are supposed to be 
in the interests of the crofters are 
abundantly put forward by Land 
Reform Associations, by Land 
Restoration Leagues, and many 
other bodies with equally formida- 
ble designations. I have no com- 
mission to use the columns for 
an ex parte statement on the 
other side. My conviction is, 
that the less said about land- 
lord interests versus crofter inter- 
ests, the quicker will the country 
recover from the agitation which 
at the present moment is paralys- 
ing industry and driving capital 
from its borders: the interests of 
the two are not antagonistic in 
the Highlands any more than in 
other quarters, and the British 


public will be better able to judge, 
and, what is more to the purpose, 
to help, if the broad facts as they 
now exist are laid before them, 
and if controversies—vain, except 
as a means of raising a vindicative 
spirit and bad blood—as to what 
befell and who were guilty fifty 
years ago, are dropped out of sight. 

The popular theory is that the 
Highlands were tenanted from 
time immemorial by a population 
of small farmers who lived in com- 
fort and plenty upon lands to 
which they had a real though 
undefined right. The true facts 
are, that the property of the chief 
was divided into ‘‘ tacks,’’ each in 
the occupation of gentlemen of 
the clan, and that the generality 
of the people were under the im- 
mediate control of the tacksmen 
on whose ground they lived. 
These men were not crofters at all 
in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but were employed by the tacks- 
men to tend their cattle, and as ser- 
vants to do what was required in 
the working of the farm. Early in 
this century the gentlemen farm- 
ers or tacksmen of the ancien 
régime emigrated in large num- 
bers, being unable or unwilling to 
adapt themselves to the necessities 
forced upon.them by the keener 
competition for existence; the 
people they had employed were 
left without their former work, 
and by degrees some emigrated 
and some were given crofts direct 
from the proprietor. It is a 
striking fact that in the four large 
baronies in Skye of Duirinish, 
Waternish, Bracadale, and Ming- 
inish, known as MacLeod’s country, 
in the year 1664 there were one 
hundred and seventy-eight tenants, 
the rest being cottars or servants 
of the tacksmen; while in 1885 
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the number of direct tenants cattle farmer; (3) the  crofter, 
had increased to no fewer than holding direct from the laird; (4) 
780.! After the disastrous fam- the cottar, living as best he may on 
ine of 1846, 1847, 1848, a volun- the lots of others. 

tary emigration took place to There are two aspects of the 
Glasgow and elsewhere. Pro- question: the past—the distant 
prietors and people were alike past—and the present. On the 
ruined, and refuge could alone be former, how many evictions there 
obtained in removal to centres have been—whether these were 
of manufacture and employment. carried out cruelly and with selfish 
The poverty brought upon the motives, or whether they were the 
country at that period has never sad alternative to starvation at 
been entirely made good. Noble home—volumes might be written. 
help was given, but the Relief There is no doubt that instances of 
Committee, in offering to provide harsh eviction and removal can be 
employment for those in distress, found; that in other cases removal 
declined to give any one work was absolutely necessary. Having, 
or wages who had any property however, another and a more prac- 
whatever, even so much as a cow. tical aspect of the question to ex- 
The result naturally was that amine, I prefer to leave argument 
cattle, the poor man’s capital, were and inference alone, and to rely 
got rid of, and it has never since for the facts in reference to popu- 
been possible to replace them. The lation upon the figures in the fol- 
ancient order of society was—at lowing table, giving an abstract of 
least in the country to which I the census returns from 1755 to 
have specially referred—(1) the 1881, quoted in the Crofters’ Com- 
laird; (2) the tacksman, his rela- missioners’ Report, 1884. These 
tives and lieutenants ; (3) the com- figures at least prove on the whole, 
monalty, immediately dependent either that evictions have not been 
on the tacksmen. This order has very numerous, or that removal was 
changed, and we now find—(1) necessary to prevent an absolutely 
the laird ; (2) the large sheep and suicidal increase of population. 
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It is thus evident that, as com- 
pared with what are vaguely sup- 
posed to be the golden days, the 

pulation has largely increased. 
The Lews holds four times as many 
people as she could support in 
1755, and more than twice as many 
as in 1821, while the number of 
people at this moment existing in 
the whole of the Islands is actually 
greater than it has ever been in 
previous history. 

This brief reference to what is 
gone by—for good or ill, past re- 
call—is sufficient to show that all 
persons of every class interested in 
the welfare of the Highlands may 
approach the grave difficulties of 
to-day without that bitter feeling 
of grudge and wrong which can 
only aggravate present trouble 
and make remedies more difficult 
of application. I now give some 
quotations from the most recent 
utterances of persons who imagine 
they are befriending the crofter, and 
Iwish to bring those utterances to 
the simple test of facts. 


“Why should the Highlanders 
leave their country and go into exile 
because a few English and American 
so-called sportsmen require deer-for- 
ests to amuse their idle hours?... 
In the island of Lews alone, where 
the destitution is heaviest, our naval 
reserve men number 200; ... and 
yet these men are bidden to emigrate 
while square miles in hundreds are 
reserved for the sacred rights of the 
sportsman or sheep-farmer. ” ! 

“What were once thickly peopled 
glens, and afterwards sheep-walks, 
are now deer-forests rented by Eng- 
lishmen and Americans,” &c. 

“In that unhappy island (the 
Lewis) landlordism, and the sacri- 
fice of every human interest for 
the sake of sport and rent, are seen 
at their very worst; and in the midst 
of astarving population of cottars 
and fishermen . . there is to 
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be found ample fertile land and 
rich pastures which have been turned 
into deer-forests within the last few 
years, and which would support in 
comparative comfort the greater part 
of the population of the island. ” 

“It is time that Parliament passed 
some urgent measure for their relief 
in the only efficient way,—namely, to 
give them more land. ” 

“ The most pressing question in the 
Highlands is the cry for more land. ” 

“There is land enough and to 
spare; there are tens of thousands 
anxious to work on it, and willing to 
pay for it.” ® 

“That this meeting regards as ini- 
quitous and oppressive the laws which 
make it possible for landlords, large 
sheep-farmers, and sportsmen selfishly 
to keep possession of lands on which 
the crofters and cottar population, 
now in a chronic state of destitution, 
might support themselves and their 
families. "3 


The whole question lies before 
us in the query, Is it true that 
there is ‘‘land enough and to 
spare’? Is it the fact that 
there are ‘‘ tens of thousands will- 
ing and able to pay for it’? Can 
the crofters and cottars support 
themselves and their families on 
lands now in possession of others? 
If so, it will be excellent news 
for the landlords, and the crof- 
ter question may be regarded as 
solved. To examine these ques- 
tions and bring out a satisfactory 
reply, it is necessary to choose a. 
clearly defined area of country 
which can be treated as a whole. 
With this object I have selected 
the Hebrides of Inverness-shire 
and Ross-shire, because (1) they 
are the very heart of the crofters’ 
country ; (2) they have been the 
scene of the principal disturbances 
from the commencement of the 
land agitation in 1881 until to- 
day; (3) they afford a sufficiently 





1 Letter from Lady Florence Dixie to the papers, Febyary 1888. 


8 Article in ‘ Westminster Review for February 1888. 
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wide area to supply facts on which 
to base a fairconclusion ; (4) they 
possess no separate industry, which 
might mitigate the difficulties to be 
dealt with or introduce opposing 
considerations. This area consists of 
the following islands and estates :— 


Island of Lewis—Lady Matheson. 

North Harris—Lady Scott. 

South Harris—Earl of Dunmore. 

North Uist—Sir Son C. Orde. 

South Uist and Barra—Lady Gor- 

don Cathcart. 

Sleat, Strath, &c., in Skye—Lord 

Macdonald. 
Dunvegan, &c.—MacLeod of Mac- 
Leod. 

Kilmuir, &c.—Colonel Fraser, 

Waternish—Captain MacDonald. 

Glendale, &c.—Trustees of the late 

Sir John MacLeod. 
Husabost—Mr Nicol Martin. 
Grishornish, &c.—Mr Kenneth 

MacLeod. 

Treaslane—Mr Alexander Mac- 

Donald. 

Skaebost—Mr L. MacDonald. 

Lynedale—The Commercial Bank 

of Scotland. 

Raasay—Mrs Wood. 

Island of Eigg—Mr Norman Mac- 

pherson. 

The questions to be answered 
are : 1. What are the physical facts 
of this country and essential con- 
ditions of life on which any idea 
of improvement must be founded ? 
2. What remedies can be suggested 
and applied ? 

Before proceeding further, it 
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will simplify matters to get rid 
once for all of the question of 
area, upon the misuse of which 
most of the misconceptions so 
prevalent among those who are 
not intimately acquainted with the 
Highlands are founded. The test 
of the capacity of land to bear peo- 
ple is not that of area, but that of 
produce. A thousand acresof rock 
and peat will not support as many 
souls as ten acres of fertile wheat- 


land. Hence the statements that’ 


there is land in the Lews for all her 
population and to spare, made on 
the assertion—itself true, if people 
could live upon the land and not 
upon its produce—that there are 
sixteen acres for every person, and 
close on 100 acres for every family, 
is utterly misleading. If coupled 
with this sort of language, which 
does duty on so many platforms, 
it were added that the average 
value available for each person, 
if equally divided, would be but 
a few shillings, the folly of the 
argument becomes apparent. 
Dropping then the question of 
area as conveying a most mislead- 
ing suggestion, the broad figures 
given above must be supplemented 
by details of rental classified as 
follows. The figures are taken from 
the valuation rolls of the coun- 
ties of Inverness and Ross for the 
year ending Whitsunday 1888 :— 





Valuation for year SKYE. 


Lona IsLanp. 


Tue Tue Lews, Torat, 





ending Whitsunday 
1888. Value. |No. 


Value. |No. Value. " Value. 











£ sd. 
20,122 9 0} 42 
9,083 14 7\1916 
20 0 0} 2 


1, Farms above £30, 
2. Crofts under £30, 
8. Deer-Forests, . 

4 


. Shootings and 
Fishings,. . . . 3,996 0 0) 20 


5. Non - Agricultural 
Holdings, includ- 
ing house pro- 
perty, manors, 
schools, piers, 
mills, &c., 


| 8,679 19 2 








6. Gross yearly value, 42,082 2 9 ... 














£ sd. 
30,410 17 6 
26,271 18 5 
4,658 0 0 


4 a¢é& 2 2d. 
7,488 18 6} 25) 2,799 10 


8,514 7 5 
1,700 0 0 


8,723 16 
2,708 0 


1,285 10 0 1,983 0 7,264 10 0 


2,886 5 1 12,940 1 24,506 5 8 








21,875 1 0} ... (29,154 7 5). |98,111 11 2 
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It is evident that classes 1, 2, 
and 3—farms, crofts, and forests— 
alone can by any possibility bear 
upon the agricultural question. 
The land so included and the value 
derived from it show the whole 
wealth which exists, and which 
the most advanced and enthusi- 
astic of land reformers could 
possibly lay his hands upon for 
division. Pursuing the argument, 
we therefore find that—if all the 
land now occupied by the larger 
farms or in deer-forests were suit- 
able for crofter occupation—an as- 
sumption in itself absurd; if a 
“fair rent’? from the crofters’ 
point of view would be equal to 80 
per cent, or four-fifths of the rent 
now entered in the valuation roll, 
an estimate which, it is to be 
feared, is far beyond the mark, 
—we should then get the follow- 
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ing result. It is obviously nec- 
essary, in building an argument 
on the capacity of the land for 
present and future use, to make 
some allowance for the many re- 
ductions of rent which have taken 
place both on large farms and on 
crofters’ holdings. Since the pre- 
paration of the last valuation roll, 
the average reduction on the latter 
is 31 per cent, while in some in- 
stances reductions on farms out of 
lease have been from 35 to 45 per 
cent. Probably the object now 
desired may be fairly attained by 
assuming a reduction on agricul- 
tural values all round of 20 per 
cent. This will reduce the avail- 
able value of all lands which it is 
possible to devote to agriculture 
and pasturage to £49,072, which 
gives an average per family of 
44 7s. 11d. 





to 


persons 


No. of Families, 
allowing five 





each Family. 


Gross Value of 


am of 

reduction of 20 | 4 e Average per 
percent. | Family. Head. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3 in 

foregoing table. 















Isle of Skye, . . «+ | 17,797 39559 














aA & 
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& 
23,524 18 




















Long Island, . . 17,317 3,463 | 14,162 12 9} 4 1 9| O16 4 
Lews, 22,793! | 4,558 | 11,385 1 2} 2 911 | O QOII 
Total, 57,907 | 11,580 | 49,072 12 9) 4 711 | O17 6 




















Now, since the most extreme 
application of the Land League 
doctrines, that the ‘land is made 
for the people,” and ‘‘ there is land 
enough and to spare,’”’ reveals the 
fact that if every acre in the islands 
were applied remorselessly, with- 
out regard to its adaptability for 
that purpose, or to the wishes and 
interests of its present owners and 
occupiers, to the purposes of crofter 
tenants, there would be an avail- 









able value of £2, gs. 11d. in the 
Lewis for every family, or about 
gs. 11d. for every soul, up to 
46, 12s. 2d. per family in Skye, 
the next question to inquire is 
—What is estimated by the wit- 
nesses competent to form an opin- 
ion as to the minimum rent settled 
by the Commission, or otherwise 
proved to be fair, to be the sum 
which will enable a crofter to live 
at home on the labour of his croft ? 








1Excluding town of Stornoway. 
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‘The very thing we want is to 
live as farmers on a farm where 
we could make a living out of our 
crofts by our labour,’’ was the evi- 
dence given before the Royal Com- 
missioners, and precisely explains 
the invariable desire. 

If, as Ihave assumed for the 
purpose of my argument, all large 
farms are to be done away with, 
and the land parcelled out in 
holdings of small extent, it is 
clear there will be no labour for 
which wages can be earned, since 
each man will have his own work 
to do and be unable to pay for that 
of others. Hence the average hold- 
ing must be large enough to main- 
tain a family without wages; and, 
under such circumstances, it would 
be folly to seek artificially to pro- 
mote holdings of this kind at a 
less value than £30. 

Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, in his 
Separate Memorandum to _ the 
Commissioners’: Report, prepared 
a careful estimate of the receipts 
and expenditure of a crofter who 
might be able to occupy a small 
farm at £30 rent. At the prices 
of the day, his outgoings were 
shown to be £73, 10s., and his 
incoming £105, 8s., ‘‘ leaving the 
tenant £32 in money, and the 
produce of the arable land to 
maintain himself and his family, 
to winter his horse and cattle, to 
pay his share of the bull, and to 
purchase seeds.”’ Since this was 
written, prices have fallen, at a 
low estimate, by one-third. In 
order, therefore, to produce the 
same revenue, the holding but not 
the rent must be increased. The 
estimated capital required to enter 
upon alittle farm of this size is 
£500, a figure hopelessly beyond 
the powers of even the best-to-do 
among the western ,crofters. In- 
stances can be given within my own 
knowledge of crofts one-third of 
this size, which employ the ten- 
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ant’s family and seem to yield 
a decent maintenance; but these 
can only succeed in moderate 
numbers where carting, or other 
work, in the vicinity can be ob- 
tained by the tenant. 

We have therefore ascertained 
the following facts, which will do 
something to clear the air of preju- 
dice, and dissipate those loose and 
reckless assertions which, so far 
as they deceive and misguide the 
public, constitute -a real barrier to 
reform. 

1. The deer-forest grievance is 
reduced to its true proportion. 
The actual value of the ground 
set apart for sporting purposes 
is £4658, out of a gross rental 
of £93,111, or 5 per cent. For 
sheep-farming it would probably 
not be worth above one-half of 
this figure; and for occupation 
by crofters, at arent which they 
could fairly earn out of the ground, 
nothing like so much as for sheep. 

2. The whole agricultural value, 
if divided among the inhabitants, 
would give 17s. 6d. per head, or, 
taking the approximately correct 
estimate of five persons to a family, 
of £4, 7s. 11d. for each household. 
At the same time, it is estimated 
that a £30 holding is no more 
than sufficient for prosperity, while 
one-half that amount is the lowest 
limit on which a large number of 
occupant crofters could hope to 
live on their own croft by their 
own labour. It is thus made ap- 
parent beyond all possibility of 
doubt that there is not ‘‘land 
enough and to spare’’; that the 
land in possession of sportsmen 
and sheep -farmers would not 
‘‘afford support for the crofter 
and cottar population.” 

Before proceeding to inquire 
into the possible remedies, it 1s 
necessary to state in some brief 
detail two other groups of facts— 

1. The capacities of the Fisheries. 
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2. The incidence of public bur- 
dens upon the land. 

The area now dealt with is 
included in the two fishery dis- 
tricts of Stornoway, and Skye and 
Loch Carron. The latter, how- 
ever, embraces, in addition to 
Skye, a certain extent of the west- 
ern seaboard. 


Herrings, - 
Cod and Ling, y 
White fish sold fresh 
Shellfish “ 


? 
Total, 


The yield derived from the sea 
amounts, therefore, to £148,728, 
or much more than double the 
gross rateable value of the land. 

These, then, the agricultural 
and the fishing industries, form 
the entire wealth of the islands, 
and constitute the whole resources 
for the people. The only semblance 
of manufacture is to be found in 
the celebrated Tallisker distillery 
at Carbost, in the parish of Braca- 
dale, assessed at £200, and the 
Portree wool-mill at £80. 

The great value of the fisheries, 
and the comparative failure of the 
inhabitants of the Western Islands 
to take advantage of them, have 
induced private owners, as well as 
the Fishery Board for Scotland, to 
take steps to open up the fishing 
industry for the benefit of the 
people. A direct steamer carry- 
ing mails and fish has been run 
from Oban to Barra, South Uist, 
and North Uist. A new steamer 
now calls daily in Harris and Loch- 
maddy, conveying mails direct to 
Portree, and so to the railway ter- 
minus at Strome. A telegraphic 
cable has been laid from South 
Uist to Barra; a harbour has been 
constructed at Ness in the Lews; 
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STORNOWAY, 
Quantity. 
91,431 barrels, £96,007 
397,301 fish, 
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Number of boats employed in 
the two districts : — 

Stornoway, 1129, of which 
about 200 were local, the others 
coming from a distance. 

Skye, &c., 146, of which 20 were 
local. 

The catch was— 


SKYE. 


Value. Quantity. Value. 


8,734 barrels, £9,170 
46,803 fish, 


9,932 
15,729 
9,266 


1,170 


3,933 
2,521 


£131,934 £16,794 
and finally, by a clause fn the 
Crofters Act of 1886, loans can 
be obtained for the purchase of 
boats and gear by fishermen from 
the Fishery Board for Scotland. 
This last provision has so far been 
a dead letter; not one penny of 
the money placed at the disposal 
of the Board has yet been utilised. 
The conditions of loan are strin- 
gent. Upto now, not more than 
three-quarters of the money could 
be advanced ; and whether from the 
difficulty in finding this remaining 
quarter, or from the scarcity of suf- 
ficient security, the intentions of 
Parliament have been frustrated. 
The Treasury has, however, just 
consented to advance up to nine- 
tenths of the total cost of new 
boats. 

The pressure of poor and educa- 
tion-rates is such in the western 
parishes of the Highlands as to 
be oppressive in times of pros- 
perity, and unbearable in the days 
of poverty and distress. It must 
be remembered that these burdens 
are comparatively new, the poor- 
rate having been first imposed less 
than half a century ago, and the 
education-rate unknown until after 
the passing by a Liberal Govern- 





1 Report of Fishery Board for Scotland for 1886. 
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ment of the Education Act of 1872, give a clear idea of the intolerable 
which transferred the main burden burden which has been recklessly 
of supporting schools from the pro- thrown on the occupiers and 
prietors to the people themselves. owners of property in the western 
The list of rates in full can alone parishes: — 


Poor- Education- 
rate. rate. 

da. 

° 

7% 

3 

°o 
Io 
Oo 
Io 

@) 

Oo 
II 
Oo 

6 

8 
Io 


4 


Total of all rates, 
including County 
and Road rates. 
s. d, 

8 1% 

4 9% 
IL} 
Io} 


Barra, . 
Bracadale, 
Duirnish, 

Harris, . 
North Uist, . 
Portree, 

Sleat, 

Snizort, ‘ 
South Uist, . 
Stenscholl, . 
Strath, 

Barvas, 

Lochs, 
Stornoway, . 
Uig, . . . 
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Now it must be remembered that 
these figures are not final but pro- 
gressive. The cost of maintaining 
the poor must grow with decrease 
of value, with disturbance, and con- 
sequent flight of capital. The grow- 
ing requirements of the Education 
Department are continually tend- 
ing to a growth in educational ex- 
penditure, and in the case of the 
rates at large the burden grows 
worse and worse as the rateable 
value decreases. The Crofters 
Commission have reduced rents 314 
per cent. The fall of values in the 
case of leases of large farms re- 
cently relet has been at a yet 
more alarming rate. Assume that 
33 per cent, or one-third, is the 
approximate average reduction, a 
parish with rateable value of 
46000 falls to £4000, and in 
order to raise the same amount of 
money the rates must go up by 50 
per cent, or one-half more. Much 
might be written to show the 
unfair incidence of the poor-rate, 
since its excessive cost is largely 
owing to the habit of those who 
seek work in the south by con- 


stant movement failing to acquire 
a settlement, and returning to 
their native country a burden on 
the parish when they can work no 
more. It is, however, the educa- 
tion-rate which is felt to be the 
most oppressive and unfair of all 
the burdens that have to be en- 
dured. It is a new imposition, 
and it is well known that neither 
the framers of the Education Act 
nor Parliament which passed it, 
had any conception that the rates 
could reach such totals as a2s., 
4S., 5s. in the pound. Now the 
claim for effective relief is based 
on various grounds. 1. Parlia- 
ment, by giving, at the urgent in- 
stance of Mr Cameron of Lochiel, 
then member for Inverness-shire, 
certain concessions to Highland 
districts in the way of building- 
grants, showed their intention to 
shield poor parishes from exces- 
sive charge, 9d. in the pound 
being regarded as a rate which 
would rarely be required. 2. The 
Royal Commission were so deeply 
impressed with the injustice of 
exacting contributions so exces- 
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sive from the poorest communi- 
ties in the country, that they 
recommended all the _building- 

ants to be cancelled, that special 
relief should be afforded in all 
cases where the rate exceeded 
1s., and that anything in excess 
of 2s. should be directly made 
good by the Treasury. 
Education Department itself ad- 
mitted the necessity for relief, and 
issued a document known as the 
Highland Minute, which was de- 
signed to mitigate the burden. 
Under this minute, however, the 
entire pecuniary concession for the 
Highlands at large is no more 
than £3136, of which only a sum 
entirely insignificant and _ inap- 
preciable has found its way to the 
overweighted parishes of the west. 
The report, published in 1887, ad- 
mits the grievance, and says, ‘‘ We 
regret the heavy burden which has 
most seriously affected some local- 
ities least able to bear it.’”’ The 
total income of school boards 
throughout Scotland is £1,013,387, 
and of this amount school rates 
contribute 22 per cent. In the 
Hebrides the total income is 
£16,521, and of this sum no 
less than 40 per cent is raised by 
rates. There is no question that 
this district is the hardest pressed 
in Scotland ; its claims for excep- 
tional treatment has been admitted 
by Parliament and by the Educa- 
tion Department, and has been 
urged by the Royal Commission. 
Yet the share of the cost of educa- 
tion, raised locally by way of rates 
is almost doudb/e the average of Scot- 
land. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has recently admitted in 
the House of Commons, that of a 
sum of £35,000 allotted last year to 
the relief of local taxation in Scot- 
land,nothing has yet been paid over. 
This particular sum was voted for 
a different purpose, but the facts 
given should compel a liberal con- 
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cession from public funds in relief 
of the excessive educational burden 
now thrown on Highland parishes. 

Such are the most essential 
statistical facts which it is neces- 
sary to realise before attempting 
to deal with the difficulty. The 
Commission of Inquiry has re- 
ported that a very grave crisis is 
pending in the Lews, that star- . 
vation will be inevitable if relief 
is not afforded, that last year’s 
crops are nearly exhausted, while 
the crofters’ stirks are almost un- 
saleable, and the autumn fishing 
has been a failure. The state of 
affairs is worse in the Lews than 
elsewhere: but all through the 
islands, wherever there is not con- 
stant work there must be poverty ; 
where there is poverty there will 
be discontent, agitation, and dis- 
turbance. The Crofters Commis- 
sion has also reported the result 
of their first year’s work. They 
have been called upon to adjudicate 
upon rents, after the recent occur- 
rence of an excessive and disastrous 
fall in prices; and the fact that 
the average reduction they have 
made amounts to 31 per cent, so 
far from showing that the crofters 
were over-rented in the past, is an 
emphatic testimony that rents were 
fair, and on the moderate side of 
fair, until the decrease in prices of 
produce revolutionised the value 
of land. Parliament has attempt- 
ed to set matters right by legisla- 
tion. The rights of the landlord 
have, for the supposed good of the 
country, been taken away. The 
sacrifice has been cheerfully borne, 
but it has been in vain, for the state 
of the country is not better but 
worse than it was before the Crof- 
ters Act became law. For three 
years scarcely any rent was paid 
on several of the principal crofting 
estates. A fair rent is fixed, the 
arrears are to a great extent abol- 
ished, but still payment is in the 
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main withheld, and fresh arrears 
begin to accumulate, while the 
owner has to bear all the burdens 
incident to an estate with perhaps 
a large nominal rental. It is not 
by further paring upon the prop- 
erty of the landowner that any 
outlet can be found from present 
troubles. He, and not only he, 
but his family, his dependants, and 
his creditors, may be reduced to 
beggary by either passive consent 
or active movement on the part 
of the State; but the interest 
of. the landowner may be de- 
voured, and in five years’ time the 
condition of the people will be 
yet more miserable, and the crisis 
yet more full of peril. 

I would venture to urge, not 
that the interests of the land- 
owner should stand in the way 
of the welfare of the people, or 
of what may be regarded as a 
means of settling a great public 
question, but that the difficulty 
should be dealt with from a public 
point of view in a wide spirit, 
and not as an attack on a single 
class. What is the ideal to aim at? 
A contented and prosperous peas- 
antry as numerous as the condi- 
tions of life will allow. I for one 
would rather see people in the 
Highlands than sheep or deer ; 
but I would rather see anything 
or nothing than a large population 
on the brink of perpetual misery, 
dependent winter after winter for 
bare existence on some chance 
success at the fishing. There is 
the land. How many will it sup- 
port in prosperity and comfort, 
and how are they to get the means 
to cultivate it and to stock it with 
advantage? There is the sea. 
What population can expect to 
live regularly by the fishing, and 
how are they, too, to get means to 
prosecute the work ? 

There are three parties inter- 
ested—vitally interested—in solv- 


ing these questions—(1) The State, 
(2) The Landowners, (3) The 
People,—and they can only be 
solved by a loyal co-operation on 
the part of all three. Hitherto 
the whole sacrifice has been re. 
quired at the hands of the land- 


owner, and the result has been 


injury to him without benefit to 
the others. 

Those in danger of starvation 
must be fed ; but nothing can pos- 
sibly exceed the danger of charit- 
able gifts coming the recipients 
know neither how nor whence. 
This danger is great, and the 
evil is certain in all cases; but 
the dangers and evils are in- 
tensified by the conditions of 
the life which these poor people 
lead. The relief should only be 
given in exchange for work, and 
the work should be so planned 
and conducted as to leave the 
maximum amount of good behind. 
The Irish Public Works Commis- 
sion has recommended an expendi- 
ture of £400,000 in harbours, &c., 
in Ireland, and a guarantee of 
3 per cent for money to be ex- 
pended in opening up the country 
by light railways. The Fishery 
Board for Scotland, in their last 
report, urgently recommend the 
construction of at least one har- 
bour in the Lews, and of a pier at 
Broadford, in Syke. 

Immense good may be done by 
judicious expenditure of this kind. 
At the same time, it ought to be 
judicious, and only carried out 
after most careful examination by 
experts and by others having a 
practical knowledge of the real 
needs of the fishermen. Practical 
prosecution of the fishing industry 
is not without its own peculiar 
difficulties and dangers on the 
west coast, and lessons may be 
learned by the partial failures and 
disappointments that have taken 
place in recent years. I would 
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therefore urge that, so far as ac- 
curate information does not al- 
ready lie to hand, an immediate 
examination should be made of 
the capacities of all the western 
islands for profitable development 
of the fisheries, having especial re- 

to facility of access, and that 
an estimate should be formed of 
the number of boats which could 
be usefully accommodated and em- 
ployed, with. the number of men 
whom it would take to work them. 
The money required for the con- 
struction of the harbours would 
have to be advanced in varying 
proportions, partly as a grant, and 
partly as a loan from the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners. One 
difficulty yet remains, that few of 
the men have boats and gear, or 
money or credit to get them. It 
may be hoped that the more lib- 
eral terms of loan just sanctioned 
by the Treasury will suffice to 
remove this difficulty, and that all 
who are really competent to engage 
successfully in regular work as 
fishermen, may now be able to 
take full advantage of the liber- 
ality of Parliament. It would 
also be a boon of practical wealth- 
bringing value if the western 
shores of Lewis and of Skye were 
brought into communication with 
Stornoway and Portree by the 
construction of tramways; anda 
practical report on the cost of 
undertakings of this nature and 
their probable revenue might be 
obtained in conjunction with any 
inquiry having for its object the 
development of the fisheries. In 
an article published in this Maga- 
zine two years ago, I pointed out 
the importance of the construction 
of a line of railway from Fort 
William to Malaig, or other con- 
venient point on the west coast, 
toconnect with a railway which 
has often been projected, and 
which will one day be made from 
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Glasgow to Fort William. The 
stimulus which the opening of a 
direct means of communication 
from the Sound of Skye to Glas- 
gow would give to local industry, 
would be of the highest value. 
Some such steps as these will 
relieve the present distress with- 
out degrading the people with 
doles of charity, while they will 
open up and develop all that there 
is of wealth-bearing capacity on 
the shores and seas of the Heb- 
rides. There remains the land, on 
which it is our ideal to see estab- 
lished a prosperous and a reason- 
ably numerous tenantry. How 
are we to set about it? Is it by 
dividing the farms among the ex- 
isting population, and by so mak- 
ing one dead level of poverty—one 
mass of tenants—in the Lews, at 
42, tos. for every family! If so, 
are the taxpayers prepared, in the 
first place, to provide stock to put 
upon the land ; and in the second, 
continually year after year to 
step forward and devise some 
means of sustaining a population 
which cannot, except in an occa- 
sionally fortunate season, possibly 
exist on its own resources? More 
land is the cry; but, can you 
stock it? No. Then who is to 
do so? The Government. The 
Government means the taxpayers. 
The question is made one of plat- 
form politics, and if the taxpayers 
—among whom are millions of 
working-people with wages of 2os. 
and rent of 3s. 6d. a-week, or say 
49 a-year, to pay for a single 
room in the dense air of a crowded 
city—are willing to provide stock- 
in-trade for a whole population, 
certainly it is not for a Highlander 
to object. A western fisherman 
who devotes his labour to ener- 
getic and persistent prosecution of 
the fisheries, may get on with a 
44 croft; a crofter who seeks to 
live by the land should have a 
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holding of £20, or, as the lowest 
conceivable minimum, £15 a-year. 
Now, I would suggest that the 
Crofters Commission be instructed 
to invite applications from all 
those who desire to possess hold- 
ings of this size, and who are able 
to stock them, and that some 
proof of their power to provide 
the stock should be required ; that 
application be then made to the 
landlord of the estate on which 
the applicant resides, asking him 
to set apart a farm of the required 
size, at a rent to be settled in 
terms of the Crofters Act, and in 
the event of his refusal, that a list 
of such cases be laid before the 
Secretary for Scotland, with a 
view, if necessary, to legislation. 
I venture to predict that no re- 
spectable tenant offering to accept 
holdings of this size at a fair 
rent, need anticipate anything 
but glad and ready acceptance 
at the hands of the landlords of 
to-day. If the kindly sentiment 
of the British people prompts them 
to go further than this—if, in spite 
of the teachings of experience, they 
desire artificially to increase the 
quantity of land held by very 
small tenants—they have a right 
to do so, but at their own cost. 
Let the principle of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act be applied, and let 
special districts be purchased with 
money advanced by the State, and 
be settled with the surplus popula- 
tion of existing townships. But 
should the Government and people 


be unwilling to lend their m 
for others to farm with, or to pur- 
chase land, then the problem can 
only be solved (1) by developing 
the only local industry—the fish. 
eries ; (2) by encouraging the 
occupation of holdings of size 
sufficient to yield a decent main- 
tenance ; and (3) by giving oppor- 
tunities of removal to those for 
whom neither the one nor the 
other affords a sphere of labour. 
Emigration I assert to be not the 
first nor the second, but the third 
method of relief; it is a course 
which patriotic, home-loving people 
only adopt after other efforts fail, 
We all desire to bring labour to 
the people before we seek to re- 
move the people to new fields of 
labour; but in face of the distress- 
ing crisis of to-day, guided by the 
Report to which I drew atten. 
tion in the first page of this art- 
icle,—in view of the facts which 
I have reproduced from official 
returns, it is both cruel and 
dishonest to pretend that any 
policy can restore hope to the 
people and prosperity to the 
country which does not aim at 
a return to the more reasonable 
population of sixty, eighty, or one 
hundred years ago, and which 
does not include large and liberal 
opportunities to many of trans- 
ferring their energies to those 
fresh fields of wealth and hope of 
which our colonial empire affords 
so large a choice. 
REGINALD MacLeop. 
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Wuat is technical education ? 
Everybody knows, or at least every- 
body says, that technical educa- 
tion is the great need of the time. 
Everybody says that our trade is 
languishing, and that we are losing 
our hold on the markets of the 
world, for the want of it. Every- 
body says that part, at least, of 
the present depression of trade is 
due to the same cause; that the 
old supremacy of British commerce, 
due partly to natural advantages, 
partly to priority in the race, 
has passed away; and that if a 
new supremacy is to be built 
upon the ruins of the old, it 


- must be a supremacy founded, 


not on mere natural advantages, 
not on redundancy of population, 


“not on the mere accident which 


gave us the first use of physical 
discoveries which have changed 
the face of the globe, but on the 
superior knowledge and the su- 
perior skill of the whole body of 
our industrial population. It is 
by superior knowledge, it is said, 
by early and systematic education 
in the principles and the pro- 
cesses of the industry at which 
he works, that the foreign work- 
man is gradually but surely tak- 
ing the bread out of the mouth 
of the British workman. 

This doctrine has been preached 


persistently for the ,last ten or fif-. 


teen years by a few able men who 
occupy the border-land between 
science on the one hand, and poli- 
tics or trade upon the other; and 
upon this doctrine they have 
raised the cry that the whole 
education of the country, higher 
and lower, is antiquated, and rests 
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upon a wrong foundation. Our 
people are being educated by 
books, by languages, by history, 
by a knowledge of what men have 
done, said, and thought, instead of 
by a knowledge of things, of the 
facts and laws of nature, and es- 
pecially of that part of the laws of 
nature which can be utilised for 
the production of saleable articles. 
We are a practical people; yet we 
neglect to educate our young in 
those things on which all practi- 
cal success depends. 


“In this country,” says Mr Swire 
Smith in a recent number of the 
‘Westminster Review,’ one of the 
Royal Commissioners on Technical 
Education, “between the elemen- 
tary school and the university all 
is chaos. . The artisan boy, on 
leaving school at thirteen or four- 
teen, begins to learn his trade under 
manifest disadvantages; but these 
are trifling compared to the dis- 
advantages of the middle-class by 
when he enters a workshop or factory 
at seventeen. The latter finds no re- 
lation between the old-world scholar- 
ship which he learnt at school and 
the work to which h® has become 
apprenticed, and in a short time the 
boys of both classes forget everything 
connected with their education. . . . 
For one boy intended for an office, a 
hundred are intended for some handi- 
craft or mechanical occupation.! We 
show our appreciation of the fitness 
of things by indifferently preparin 
the hundred boys for the office, an 
none for the work shop,” &c. &. 


And he states in the following 
terms the general educational aims 
of himself and his followers :— 


“We plead for the introduction 
into our schools—beginning with the 





1 It will be noted that this astounding assertion has reference to secondary 


schools, 
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elementary, and continuing in the 
higher schools—of that scientific, 
commercial, and technicalinstruction 
which will develop the skill, taste, 
and efficiency of our workers, the en- 
terprise of our distributors, and thus 
promote the manufacturing industry, 
and, at the same time, the prosperity 
of the country.” 


It is to be noted that this cry 
for a revolution in the subjects of 
our education has not come, as a 
rule, from pure men of science ; 
nor has the demand for technical 
education to any considerable ex- 
tent been made by the great em- 
ployers of labour. On the con- 
trary, in great commercial cities, 
nothing is more remarkable than 
the scepticism or indifference as 
to the value of technical edu- 
cation which is exhibited by the 
captains of our industry. If the 
opinion of any able practical man 
at the head of a large work be 
asked on the subject, the in- 
variable reply is, ‘‘ Well, I should 
like to know what they mean by 
technical education ;’’ and he will 
probably add the opinion that 
present cry for it is being much 
overdone, and may lead off the 
nation in an entirely wrong di- 
rection. 

We are thus driven back to 
the question, What zs technical 
education? A Royal Commission 
has sat upon the subject, and has 
ransacked Europe and America 
in its search after technical and 
science teaching. That Commis- 
sion has gathered much evidence, 
it has presented an elaborate Re- 
port, and has made many recom- 
mendations; but it has given no 
definition of the term: it has made 
no attempt to mark off the limits 
of general education and technical 
education respectively: it has made 
no attempt to fix, in relation to each 
individual’s future career in life— 
and this is ¢he essential difficulty 


of the problem—the precise point 
in his educational course at which 
general education should end, and 
specialisation, whether in subjects 
or in methods, be introduced. To 
an educationist, the Report is deep- 
ly disappointing in this respect. 
No consideration whatever has 
been given to the relative educa- 
tional value of different subjects 
or of different methods of instruc- 
tion; there is no hint that the 
subject or the method which is 
suitable for one age, or for one 
type of mind, or for one position 
in the world, may be wholly un- 
suited for another. The main idea 
of the Report is—‘‘ Man is a pro- 
ducing animal; and he mnst be 
taught everything, he must learn 
everything, from his earliest age 
with that view, and with that 
view only. Science and technical 
training conduce to production: 
everything, therefore, that calls 
itself by these names, good or 
bad, deserves recognition and en- 
couragement ; all other modes of 
training the human mind, all sub- 
jects not bearing on production, 
belong to a bygone age, and 
should be superseded.”’ 

Even as to the teaching of 
science itself the Report shows 
no discrimination. Every teacher 
knows that there is no_ subject 
in the world more easy to teach 
badly than science; none more 
difficult to teach well—that is, 
so as to develop the intelligence, 
so as to draw out the reason, and 
enable it not’Mmerely to repeat, but 
to comprehend, the process on 
which scientific reasoning is found- 
ed, and by which scientific advance 
is made. Yet the Commissioners 
make no distinction between sound 
teaching, and mere teaching to pass 
examinations. Everybody knows 
—none more than the teachers 
who legitimately take advantage 
of a mechanical system—that there 
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is no kind of teaching more hollow, 
more utterly destitute of real edu- 
cational or scientific result, than 
that for which grants are given 
under the name of specific sub- 
jects. Yet the grants given for 
teaching science in our elementary 
schools are paraded by the Com- 
missioners as a redeeming feature 
in our educational system, instead 
of being condemned, as they have 
been by every competent authority 
who has examined into the subject, 
as one of its most worthless parts, 
which cannot too soon be abolished 
altogether. It is much to be re- 
gretted that the one technical sub- 
ject which was, of all others, most 
closely allied to the work of the 
Commission—viz., the subject of 
teaching—should apparently have 
been altogether unrepresented up- 
on it. 

The Commission, then, has given 
us no definition of technical educa- 
tion; and Professor Huxley, in 
the excellent address which he de- 
livered in Manchester in Novem- 
ber last, has expressed the opinion 
that it ‘‘ passes the wit of man”’ to 
give an adequate definition of the 
tem. And yet, though no one 
has defined the term, we have pro- 
ceeded, in true British fashion, to 
legislate upon it. A Technical 
Bill for England was introduced 
in the last session of Parliament ; 
a Technical Act for Scotland was 
passed. It was to be expected 
that the Act itself would have en- 
lightened us as to the special thing 
which it was passed to provide. 
Nothing of the kind. The Act 
gives no indication whatever as 
to the nature of the subjects to be 
taught under its provisions. It 
might have been expected that the 
vice-president of the Council would 
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have supplied the omission when 
he introduced the Bill. Nothing 
of the kind. No definite infor- 
mation on the subject is to be 
obtained from his speech, or from 
any of the somewhat desultory 
speeches delivered by other mem- 
bers on the occasion. The only 
real information on the subject 
was given by Lord Lothian in 
the House of Lords, who said he 
would have preferred to see the 
Bill called a Bill ‘‘for manual 
training.” 

The Act itself does indeed con- 
tain a definition; but it is one 
which has nothing to do with edu- 
cation. In clause 12 a ‘* Technical 
School’’ is defined, with charming 
simplicity, as a ‘* school or depart- 
ment in which technical instruc- 
tion is given’’; and when we 
proceed, panting with curiosity, 
to discover what definition is 
given to the thing itself, we are 
thus rewarded :— 


“The expression ‘Technical In- 
struction’ means instruction in sub- 
jects approved of by the Scotch 
Education Department, and in the 
branches of science or art with re- 
spect to which grants are for the 
time being made by the Department 
of Science and Art, or in any other 
subject which may for the time being 
be sanctioned by that Department.” 


The only difficulty which this 
definition presents is that of con- 
ceiving any branch of knowledge 
which might not be _ included 
under it. If the difficult art of 
putting on a white tie, or the 
comparatively simple one of draft- 
ing a clause in a Parliamentary 
Bill on a subject unknown to the 
drafter, were but included in the 
ambitious programme of South 
Kensington, and ‘‘approved of by 








1 See the strong remarks upon this subject in Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s 


address at the Glasgow High School, September 1887. 
own articles in this Magazine in June and July last. 


I may also refer to my 
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the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment,’”’ they would become #fso 


Jacto—at least in Scotland—sub-. 


jects of technical instruction. It 
is obvious that such a definition, 
as the farmer said of the claret, 
will take us ‘‘no foradder’’; 
and that the only addition to ouf 
knowledge of technical education 
made by the Scottish Act is the 
important fact that there has been 
a squabble between two Depart- 
ments of State as to which of them 
is to be intrusted with its super- 
intendence. 

If, then, we are to give up as 
hopeless all attempt to define 
technical education as a whole, 
it is at least essential that we 
should know exactly what is the 
kind of teaching which the nation 
wants,—what are the deficiencies 
in our people, or in our system of 
education, which we have to re- 
pair. But this is, in fact, just 
the most difficult part of the prob- 
lem. We all know, in a loose 
sort of way, what technical educa- 
tion is. In its widest sense, it in- 
cludes all education in, or through, 
the subjects which are to form the 
business of a man’s life; and in 
this sense instruction in Latin 
or Greek grammar is as strictly 
technical instruction for one who 
intends to be a classical teacher, 
as is instruction in physics to a 
future engineer, or in physic to a 
future doctor. In a narrower 
sense, it comprises especially in- 
struction in those principles of 
science or of art which underlie 
all industrial and manufacturing 
processes, or in those manual 
dexterities which are required to 
make good workmen. 

Adopting, therefore, the term 
in this popular and more narrow 
sense, we find that three separ- 
ate and totally distinct things are 
included under it, —(1) instruc- 
tion in science; (2) instruction in 
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art; (3) instruction in manual 
dexterity: it being understood in 
each case that the instruction is 
not sought for its own sake only, 
but with the view of enabling the 
possessor to employ it for his own 
profit, and thereby for the good of 
the nation, in some trade or manu- 
facture. 

But the introduction of this last 
proviso leaves us exactly where we 
were. We all know what is 
meant by instruction in science 
or art or manual work: what we 
do not know, what the public has 
as yet taken no pains to inquire, 
and what constitutes the essence 
of the whole problem to be solved, 
is this: Assuming that every in- 
dividual should be educated from 
the first with a view to some par- 
ticular trade or calling, at what pre- 
cise point in his educational course 
should the general part of his edu- 
cation cease? At what point 
should the technical or specialised 
part begin? Should it begin at 
all, can it be profitably begun, be- 
fore the individual begins actual 
practice in the shop or factory, 
and learns to do the work he has 
to do by doing it? Is the work 
which he will have to do one 
for which nothing but special- 
isation is needed? Or may it be 
that even for the doing of that 
specialised work itself, there is 
needed, as an indispensable con- 
dition of its being done well, a 
wider range of knowledge, a larger 
cultivation of the faculties as a 
whole, a keener and more system- 
atically trained intelligence, than 
any system of specialisation can 
supply ? These questions form the 
very heart of the problem; they 
would require probably a different 
answer for every trade, almost for 
every individual; but until they 
are answered in some way or other 
the problem will remain unsolved. 

As thus stated, the question 1s 
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an educational one, affecting the 

individual only, and his chances 

of success in life; but it has a 

national side which is more im- 
rtant still. 

What are the exact deficiencies 
in the education of our people dis- 
closed by the present state of our 
arts and manufactures, as com- 
pared with those of foreign coun- 
tries? In what branches of trade 
are we losing ground because of 
the inferior knowledge, or the in- 
ferior skill, of our workmen, of 
our managers, of our employers? 
Where exactly does the inferiority 
lie? and by what means can it 
be removed? It is useless to 
exaggerate the extent of the in- 
feriority: it is worse than useless 
to attribute it to a wrong cause. 
Until we localise our weak points, 
and understand precisely at what 
point the knowledge or the intel- 
ligence of our industrial classes 
breaks down: unless we _ have, 
founded on this diagnosis, a clear 
and precise idea of the remedy 
we intend to apply,—no good can 
come of dislocating and dwarfing 
our system of national instruction 
while it is still but half-grown, 
in obedience to a vague and ill- 
defined cry for technical education. 

I propose, therefore, in this ar- 
ticle, to consider what kind of an- 
swer can be given, from materials 
which lie ready to hand, to the 
main questions propounded above. 
(1.) At what points in our indus- 
trial system is it most evident that 
our trade is suffering, or not pro- 
gressing as it might, from a want 
of knowledge or of skill? (2.) 
What improvements can be intro- 
duced into our educational system 
with a view of meeting these de- 
ficiencies? (3.) What prospects of 
larger employment for our capital, 
of more employment for our work- 
ing class, may be looked for from 
such improvements ? 
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These three questions obviously 
run into one another. I shall en- 
deavour to throw light upon them 
partly from the Report of the 
Commission, partly from facts and 
opinions communicated to me by 
large employers of labour in Glas- 
gow and elsewhere, or by men 
actually engaged in technical and 
scientific teaching. 

The first important fact to note 
—and the Commissioners seem to 
have been driven somewhat un- 
willingly to the admission—is, 
that the general state of our trade 
and manufactures, even in those 
departments in which knowledge 
and skill are especially needed, 
and in which our growing inferi- 
ority has been most loudly pro- 
clamed, is not in such a very bad 
way after all, as compared either 
with foreign countries, or with our 
past achievements. As to calico- 
printing, for instance, we are told 
(Report, p. 506) that— 


“Certain printing cottons of the 
highest class, produced at Mulhouse 
from Parisian designs, are not ex- 
celled, and rarely equalled, in this or 
in any other country, although the 
distance between our general produc- 
tions in this department and those of 
Alsace is no longer so great as it was 
ten or twenty years ago.” 


Of woollen fabrics they say— 


“ The soft all-wool fabrics of Rheims 
and Roubaix are scarcely equalled as 
yet on the average by those of Brad- 
ford, especially as regards the dyeing.” 


It would thus appear that in 
this department we are gaining 
rather than losing. As to ma- 
chinery (p. 507)— 

“Machinery made in this country 
is more extensively exported than at 
any former period. e best ma- 
chines constructed abroad are in the 
main, and with the exceptions which 
we have named, made with slight, 
if any, modifications after English 
models.” 
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Of iron and steel they say— 


“In the manufacture of iron and 
steel we stand pre-eminent; and we 
are practically the naval architects of 
the world.” ” 


Again, of textiles— 


“In those textile manufactures in 
which other nations have hitherto 
excelled us, as in soft all-wool goods, 
we are gaining ground. We saw at 
Bradford merinos manufactured and 
finished in this country which would 
bear comparison in texture and in 
colour with the best of those of the 
French looms and dye-houses ; and in 
the delicate fabrics of Nottingham 
and Macclesfield (thanks in great mea- 
sure to their local schools of art) we 
no longer rely on France for designs.” 


In fact, the Commissioners have 
some difficulty in discovering the 
branches of trade in which our 
inferiority exists, or in which we 
have lost the lead in consequence 
of inferior technical education. 
As we shall see further on, the 
one department of industrial work 
in which we have long acknow- 
ledged, and still feel, the superi- 
ority of our foreign rivals, is that 
of design and artistic work gener- 
ally : yet even of this they say— 


“In art manufactures proper, not- 
ably in porcelain, earthenware, and 
glass, as also in decorative furniture, 
our productions are of conspicuous 
excellence.” 


Even here, it would seem, we 
are advancing upon our neigh- 
bours, instead of being distanced 
all along the line of artistic work, 
as we certainly were at the time 
of the Exhibition of 1851. 


“We cannot do other wise than ac- 
knowledge the pre-eminence, im the 
main, of our French neighbours, in 
design as applied to decorative work, 
or disregard the efforts which they 
are making to maintain that pre- 
eminence, and those made in Belgium 
and Italy to emulate them.” 


Among new and _ successful 


trades on the Continent are men. 
tioned the ribbon-trade of Basle; 
that of velvets and silks at Cre. 
feld; that of mixed fabrics at 
Chemnitz. Yet even of these 
three trades no more is said than 
that they 


“have rarely been excelled in bold. 
ness of enterprise and in success by 
anything of the same kind accom. 
plished in our own country.” 


And lastly, in a comprehensive 
survey of our industries and man- 
ufactures as a whole, they thus 
sum up the case :— 


‘But great as has been the pro- 
gress of foreign countries, and keen 
as is their rivalry with us in man 
important branches, we have no hesi- 
tation in stating our conviction, which 
we believe to be shared by Contin- 
ental manufacturers themselves, that, 
taking the state of the arts of con- 
struction and the stable manufactures 
as a whole, our people still maintain 
their position at the head of the in- 
dustrial world. Not only has nearly 
every important machine and process 
employed in manufactures been either 
invented or perfected in this country 
in the past, but it is not too much to 
say that most of the prominent new 
industrial departures of modern times 
are due to the inventive power and 
practical skill of our countrymen. 
Amongst these are the great inven- 
tion of Bessemer for the production 
of steel in enormous quantities, by 
which alone, or with its modification 
by Thomas and Gilchrist, enabling 
the commonest description of iron to 
be used for the purpose, steel is now 
obtained at one-tenth of the price of 
twenty years ago; the Weldon, Har- 
greaves, and Deacon processes, which 
have revolutionised the alkali trade; 
the manufacture of aniline colours by 
Perkin; the new processes in the 
production of silk fabrics by Lister; 
the numerous applications of water- 
pressure to industrial purposes by 
Armstrong ; the Nasmyth steam-ham- 
mer ; the compound steam-engine, as 
a source of great economy of fuel;- 
and the practical application of elec- 
tricity to land and submarine tele- 
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graphy by Cooke, Wheatstone, Thom- 
son, and others.” 


Thus, the result of a deliberate 
examination into the state of in- 
dustry at home and abroad has 
been emphatically to contradict 
the exaggerated 
put forth so strongly by Sir Lyon 
Playfair in 1867, and so frequently 
repeated since, as to the probable 
decay of our industrial supremacy 
if we did not at once revolutionise 
our modes of education. We have, 
no doubt, much to learn from other 
nations ; but we cannot hope to be 
supreme in everything. What we 
now do better than others, we 
might, doubtless, by increased care 
and knowledge, do better still; 
and there are some departments 
of industry which we have never 
attempted, and which possibly 
might be established amongst us 
with success. But there is no 
occasion for panic. We may 
take time calmly to consider the 
lessons to be extracted from the ex- 
perience of our neighbours. Noth- 
ing can be less likely to lead to a 
good result than to rush blindly 
into rash changes, and to pass Acts 
for technical education without 
having any clear idea of what we 
are aiming at, or why we want it. 

The first lesson, then, to be de- 
rived from the Report, is that our 
foreign rivals are not, as yet, gain- 
ing upon us: we are, on the whole, 
gaining upon them, though not as 
rapidly perhaps, nor in as many 
departments of trade, as we might 
do, if we were to set all our 
strength and all our capacity to 
the task. 

The next point is to discover 
what are the departments of 
trade in which we are still 
distinctly distanced by foreign 
nations, and what in these cases 
are the causes of our inferiority. 
These are mainly two in number— 
(1.) Those connected with pro- 


alarmist views. 
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cesses which require a scientific 
knowledge of chemistry of the 
highest kind. 

(2.) Those in which success de- 
pends essentially upon taste, and 
upon the faculty of design. 

These two exceptions to the 
general rule of British superiority 
are not only of great importance 
in themselves: they also indicate, 
in the clearest way, the direction 
in which we should look for im- 
provement. Each point requires 
to be illustrated at some length. 

As to the first point, the Com- 
missioners state the case thus (p. 


505) :— 


“In some branches of industry 
more especially in those requiring an 
intimate acquaintance with organic 
chemistry—as, for instance, in the 
preparation of artificial colours from 
coal-tar—Germany has unquestion- 
ably taken the lead. 

“The introduction by Solvay of 
Brussels of the ammonia process for 
the manufacture of soda, and the Ger- 
man application of strontia in sugar- 
refining, constitute new departures in 
those arts.” 


The manufacture of coal-tar dyes 
is perhaps the most notorious in- 
stance of a trade having being 
carried off, from under our very 
noses, by the superior scientific 
and industrial capacity of another 
nation. The products of the dis- 
tillation of coal-tar, the raw 
material from which Germany 
makes the beautiful dyes for 
which our manufacturers are the 
chief purchasers, are supplied 
mainly from this country. We 
have tosend over our gas-tar pro- 
ducts as refuse to Germany, 
to be employed by them in 
a highly profitable manufacture, 
simply because we have not the 
brains, or the skill, to conduct the 
manufacture in our own country. 
It appears from an_ interesting 
paper read by Mr Ivan Levinstein 
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to the Manchester section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry in 
June 1886, that we are unable to 
consume profitably at home more 
than one-twelfth of our total product 
of benzene-toluene in producing 
colouring matter.! Germany takes 
the half of our total production, 
other countries almost all the rest. 
No wonder that the Germans are 
proud of this achievement: here 
are the terms in which Professor 
Bayer described it in a ‘‘ Festrede,’’ 
delivered before the Munich 
Academy of the Sciences in 1878, 
and quotéd in Mr Levinstein’s 


paper :— 


“Germany, which, in comparison 
with England and France, possesses 
such disadvantages with reference to 
natural resources (raw materials), has 
succeeded, by means of her intellec- 
tual activity, in wresting from both 
countries a source of national wealth. 
Germany no longer has to pay any 
tribute to foreign nations, but is now 
receiving such tribute from them, and 
the primary source from which this 
wealth originates has its home, not in 
Germany, but in England. 

“It is one of the most singular 
phenomena in the domain of indus- 
trial chemistry that the chief indus- 
trial nation and the most practical 

ople in the world has been beaten 
in the endeavour to turn to profit- 
able account the coal-tar which it 
possesses. The numerous German 
colour-works purchase from England 
the greater portion of the products of 
the distillation of coal-tar, and they 
supply three-fourths of the world 
with the colours made from it.” 


Now, what is the reason why 
Germany has carried off from us 
the manufacture of this article, 
greedily demanded by our dyers, 
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and made out of our own raw 
material? The raw materials re. 
quired in the manufacture of coal- 
tar colours can be obtained ip 
England at a considerably less 
cost than in Germany; the slight- 
ly higher rate of wages in this 
country is more than compensated 
by the greater cheapness of build- 
ings, plant, and machinery. We 
have a superior geographical posi- 
tion ; and the demand for the fin- 
ished product comes mainly from 
this country. And yet the Germans, 
with every single economical point 
against them, have taken this trade 
entirely out of our hands. Why 
is this? Mr Levinstein vainly at- 
tempts to suggest various collateral 
causes: the one and sufficient rea- 
son is to be found in the superiority 
of the Germans in pure scientific 
chemistry. Not merely in ¢echai- 


cal chemistry—technical chemistry 
must necessarily follow if the pure 
science be cultivated to the highest 


point—but in chemistry pure and 
simple. The German superiority 
consists in this, that they put 
their chemical industries under 
the complete control of the highest 
scientific capacity,which they can 
command. They do not, as weare 
told our own industrial chemists 
did twenty years ago, act upon the 
truly British principle, ‘‘ Give me 
my ounce of practice, and you can 
keep your ton of theory.”’ They 
do not, as our manufacturers do 
to this hour, look upon ‘echnical 
chemistry as one thing and scien- 
tific chemistry as another, to be 
distrusted and shunned as imprac- 
tical, and relegated to ‘* professors.” 
They do not imagine that Nature 





1 The value of this trade has been much exaggerated, 


The total value of the 


products of coal, peat, or shale, including naphtha, paraffin, petroleum, pitch, or 
tar, exported in 1886 from this country, according to the Board of Trade returns, 
was £622,398. Of these Germany takes some 1,500,000 gallons of benzene-toluene. 


A gentleman well conversant with ine trade, writes : 


«“‘The Germans are driven 


to exercise their brains from the very poverty of their surroundings; whereas our 
chemists, being more lucratively employed, don’t have enough time for research.” 
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has constructed her laws in com- 

rtments, in reference to the mod- 
ern subdivision of trades; as if a 
man could be a brewing chemist, or 
a dyeing chemist, or a soap-boiling 
chemist, without a knowledge of 
the principles of the science as 
a whole. On the contrary, they 
make the technical part of their 
work strictly subordinate to the 
scientific principles on which it is 
based, and know that success can 
only come by keeping abreast of 
the latest developments of the 
science, and by actually carrying 
out for themselves, upon a large 
scale, the work of original re- 
search. 

Let me give examples. 

One of the great colour-works 
of the Continent is that of Messrs 
Bindschedler & Busch at Basle. 
The whole work is under the 
direction of a highly educated 
chemist, ‘*‘cognisant of, and able 
to make use of, the discoveries 
emanating from the various sci- 
entific laboratories of the world.” 
(‘Commissioners’ Report,’ vol. i. 
p. 223.) Under him are three 
trained chemists, each over a de- 
partment; each of these has 
several assistant chemists under 
him, all trained at a university 
or polytechnic school. The men 
who work under this staff have 
no scientific knowledge whatever. 

Fitted up inside the works are 
no less than ten thoroughly 
equipped laboratories, in which 
the above staff of chemists carry 
on new investigations. They have 
a complete scientific library, they 
take in all scientific journals, and 
experimentalise at once upon every 
new idea. 

_Not less elaborate are the scien- 
tific arrangements in the works of 
Messrs Meister, Lucius, & Co., at 
Héchst, near Frankfort. Here there 
are fifty-one scientific chemists on 
the staff, fifty foremen, fifteen 
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managers and engineers—a number 
which, toa British manufacturer, 
would appear out of all proportion 
to the 1400 workpeople employed. 
New processes are thus being con- 
tinually discovered, new improve- 
ments and economies continually 
introduced. 

The Commissioners (p. 224) 
give an admirable example of the 
way in which new discoveries 
are worked out in these labora- 
tories of research. An original 
investigation suggested the idea 
that a green dye might be obtained 
by the oxidation of certain colour- 
less bases. To work this out 
practically, four different sets of 
investigations had to be carried out 
by the staff of chemists, each of 
the four being directed to the dis- 
covery of anew method or a new 
agent. The result wasa fine new 
colouring matter called malachite 
green; while subsequent improve- 
ments, due to continual experi- 
ments, have reduced the cost of 
the crystallised oxalate employed 
from £2 to £1, 4s. per kilo. 

Such organised scientific work 
as this, or even the schools of che- 
mistry in which students may be 
trained for such work, do not as 
yet exist in this country. 

I am informed that a manu- 
facturer who needs a chemist to 
do something more than perform 
well-known processes—one who 
may be able, for instance, to conduct 
new investigations, tracking out 
unexpected failures to their causes, 
or to experimentalise with a view 
to discovering new processes—can 
seldom find the man he wants in 
this country. To get a chemist 
regularly trained, with a view to 
original research, he must go to 
Germany. 

Not less remarkable is the ab- 
solutely scientific way in which 
the manufacture of beetroot-sugar 
has been developed in Germany. 
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No less than 400,000 tons, valued 
at £10,000,000, were imported 
into this country from Germany 
in 1882; and every one knows 
what an effect this importation 
has had upon our own sugar 
trade. In Germany, whole dis- 
tricts of country —especially be- 
tween Hamburg and Berlin—are 
given up to the growth of the 
beet. The whole process of man- 
ufacture, from the sowing of the 
seed to the finished product, is 
conducted under the superintend- 
ence of scientific chemists. They 
analyse the soils: they prescribe 
the tillage and appropriate man- 
ures to be used: they examine the 
growing crops, and by continual- 
ly experimenting and prescribing 
accordingly, have greatly improv- 
ed the sugar-bearing properties 
of the plant: whilst the dis- 
covery and development of new 
methods and processes of refining 
—especially the strontia method 
—have added so largely to the 
yield of sugar, that in some mills, 
under the fostering influence of 
sugar bounties, dividends of no 
less than roo per cent have been 
paid. 

Here again the same lesson has 
to be read. This great trade was 
developed and succeeded simply 
because from first to last the 
growth and manufacture of the 
sugar was treated as a scientific 
business, to be carried on in strict 
obedience to the commands of 
scientific experts. In the words 
of the Commissioners themselves 


(p. 227)— 


“It is only by the highest and most 
elaborate achievements of pure scien- 
tific investigation that the greatest 
practical advantages to mankind can 
be secured.” 


And there is no lesson which 
needs more to be brought home 
to the British mind than this at 


the present time. There is no 
branch of our trade, at this mo- 
ment, which lies in a more hope- 
less state of prostration than that 
of agriculture ; there is none which 
is being carried on more entirely 
by the old rule of thumb, and in 
more absolute disregard of the 
principles, or of the very exist. 
ence, of science. I have heard 
excellent practical farmers declare 
that the main cause of the pres- 
ent agricultural depression is the 
use of artificial manures. And no 
wonder: farmers cast over their 
fields, at great cost, the last new 
manure that may have been recom- 
mended to them, without know- 
ing what it is made of, or what 
effect it is intended to produce, or 
whether it is what it professes to 
be—without any consideration of 
the details of soil, temperature, crop, 
and exposure, on which the whole 
success of the experiment depends. 
Nay, the very simplest and most 
primeval manufactures of a farm 
are.carried on with no more sci- 
ence thau was devoted to them 
in the days of Theocritus, and in 
absolute ignorance of the laws on 
which they depend. 

It is a literal and shameful fact 
that British butter and _ British 
cheese are being driven out of the 
markets of Great Britain by for- 
eign producers, for no other reason 
than that the British farmer does 
not £now how to make either the 
one or the other. The subject of 
agricultural education is at this 
moment being considered by 4 
Royal Commission: some start- 
ling evidence has been laid before 
it. One man of wealth, a giver 
of large entertainments, who must 
have things good, no matter at 
what price, informed the Commis- 
sion that he would have nothing but 
foreign butter, because of its in- 
contestable superiority. A large 
butter merchant, whose dealings 
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amount to fifty tons per week, 
gave evidence that he had a large 
class of such customers—men who 
cared little whether they paid 
1s. 6d. or 2s. 6d. a pound for 
their butter, but who must have 
it of first-rate quality. For such 
butter he must go to Brittany: he 
was unable, he said, to supply such 
customers from the home market, 
simply because he could not de- 
pend upon the article being always 
up to quality. 

A similar and most instructive 
fact has been brought out as to 
cheese. The south-western counties 
of Scotland were famous for their 
cheese: of late years their suprem- 
acy has departed. American and 
other cheese came in; the cheese 
which used invariably to take first 
prizes, now took second prizes: it 
was first-rate no longer, only second- 
rate. Now the making of cheese 
is a delicate operation, depending 
upon’ the qualities of milk, the 
most valuable but most mutable of 
substances. The important point 
in cheese-making is to know ex- 
actly when the milk sours. The 
warmer the temperature, the more 
readily this takes place. The tem- 
perature, the soil, the altitude of 
the grazing, are all elements to be 
considered; each soil produces 
different curd ; and in some scien- 
tifically conducted farms a different 
system of making is adopted for 
almost every field. Of all this the 
average farmer knows nothing; he 
makes cheese as his grandfather did. 
A Dairy Association, however, has 
taken up the matter in the district 
named above, and with excellent 
results. A scientific cheesemaker 
was imported from Canada. He 
gave itinerant lessons, staying two 
or three days at each centre, and 
passing on to another, at a cost of 
some £2, 10s. to £3 a-day, with 
expenses. The result is that the 
cheese of that country has taken a 
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fresh start, and is once more rising 
to a first-rate position. This ex- 
ample is full of instruction and 
encouragement to ‘‘ the distressed 
agriculturist,”” who .is ready to 
blame everything except his own 
besotted ignorance, and who looks 
in every direction, except to his 
own brains, for help. 

Another illustration of the 
same kind of indifference to science 
may be taken from the brewing 
trade in this country. Most large 
breweries, no doubt, employ chem- 
ists to apply ordinary tests and so 
forth; but they make no pro- 
visions for experimental research. 
It is well known that our breweries 
are at times visited by a mysteri- 
ous disease, which spoils all the 
beer; no beer can be safely made 
till the disease takes its departure. 
Many thousands, nay hundreds 
of thousands, of pounds have been 
lost to brewers from this cause. 
Nothing is known about the 
cause or nature of the disease; 
when it breaks out, brewers 
are at their wits’ end to know 
how to get rid of it. Yet they 
have never made it a subject 
of scientific investigation; they 
have set up no laboratories to 
experimentalise upon the cause 
and conditions of the distemper, 
as the Germans would most cer- 
tainly have done had their 
breweries been ‘liable to it: as 
a matter of fact, they are not, 
because German beer is manu- 
factured at a low temperature, 
whereas British beer is manu- 
factured at a high temperature. 
When the destructive malady 
next breaks out in some of our 
great breweries, there will be 
nothing but old wives’ remedies 
—mere rule-of-thumb devices— 
with which to meet it. 

In each of these cases we find 
the same state of things. The 
British producer fails to under- 
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stand the importance of pure 
knowledge; he despises and dis- 
believes in a knowledge of princi- 
ples, and imagines that the only 
thing he need know is the appli- 
cation of those principles to his 
own particular work. In his eyes 
practice is everything, knowledge 
for its own sake, knowledge of 
principle, is nothing: as if there 
could be any value at all in prac- 
tice unless it be founded on true 
principles; as if a man could 
have any intelligent knowledge 
or make any intelligent use of 
processes, unless he knows the 
reasons on which they rest. Our 
producers are like students who 
cram up for an examination by 
getting up ‘‘tips,’’ instead of by 
getting up a sound knowledge of 
the subject. The present cry for 
technical education is itself, to a 
large extent, only a new example, 
in an exaggerated form, of the same 
vicious idea. So far as it leads 
people to suppose that success in 
production or in life is to be 
gained from a knowledge of /ech- 
migue—of methods, of processes, 
of manipulation—instead of im- 
pressing on them that all these 
are wholly unimportant and use- 
less in comparison with a real 
education in the subject con- 
cerned, and a knowledge of the 
principles on which the ¢echnigque 
is founded, its* effect will be 
wholly bad. The idea that there 
are short practical cuts to just 
so much knowledge, and no more 
as we need for the particular 
job in hand, is one which, if 
adopted, would demoralise our 
education to its root, and is 
in diametrical opposition to the 
whole tenor of the evidence which 
has been collected in Germany and 
other countries. 

It is unfortunate that the Com- 
missioners: should have obscured 
this cardinal fact by thier indis- 
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criminate use of the words ‘ tech- 
nical”’ and ‘* techical education.” 
It is obvious that they constant- 
ly use the word as identical with 
‘* scientific ;’’ though, in fact, as 
pointed out above, no two things 
could be more opposed. Witness 
the following sentence (p. 508) :— 


“Your Commissioners cannot re. 
peat too often that they have been 
impressed with the general intelli. 
gence and technical knowledge of the 
masters and managers of industrial 
establishments on the Continent, 
They have found that these persons, 
as a rule, possess a sound knowle 
of the sciences on which their industry 
depends.” 


Exactly: the very reason why 
they do their work so well is that 
they have got something more 
than technical education; it is 
their scientific knoweldge, not their 
mere technical knowledge, which 
gives them the superiority. To 
describe ‘‘a sound knoweldge of 
the sciences’? under the terms 
‘¢ general intelligence’’ and ‘ tech- 
nical knowledge,’’ is to use lan- 
guage in an absolutely misleading 
and question-begging sense. 

For what is the third great 
lesson which the evidence of the 
Commission teaches? It is this: 
that the superiority of the for- 
eigner, where he is superior to us, 
and his advance upon us in those 
trades in which we are still pre- 
eminent, is due mainly, not. to 
technical education, not even to 
scientific education, but to the su- 
periority of his education as a 
whole. The Commissioners are 
compelled by their evidence to 
bring out this fact, though they 
do so unwillingly, and without 
giving to it that prominence which 
it deserves. The foreign workman 
does not, except in some special 
trades, beat the British workman 
in the technical processes of trade. 
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The British worker is superior to 
the foreign worker in resource, 
in endurance, in most of those 
human qualities of character on 
which industrial success so largely 
depends. The one thing in which 
he is inferior to him, all round, is 
in the matter of general education. 
He knows less; he thinks less ; he 
has, as a rule, an unskilled, un- 
trained mind; his intelligence is 
in consequence less pliable; he 
fails to adapt himself so readily 
to new conditions ; he believes in 
rule of thumb; and as a rule, as Mr 
Goschen has so forcibly pointed 
out lately, he is averse to intel- 
lectual operations, and is apt to 
take little or no intellectual in- 
terest in his work. 

Here is what the Commissioners 


say (p. 506) :-— 


“It may not be improper (sic) to 
mention here, that in whatever degree 
the technical instruction of our Con- 
tinental rivals may have trained them 
for competition with ourselves in 
their own, in neutral, and to some 
extent in our home markets, much 
of their success is due to more pains- 
taking, to more pliancy, and greater 
thrift; and also to the general cul- 
tivation, the knowledge of modern 
languages and of economic geogra- 
phy, usually possessed by Continen- 
tal manufacturers.” 


On p. 510 they tell us that— 


“For the technical education of 
workmen, outside of the workshop, 
the resources of Continental countries 
have hitherto been, and still are, 
much more limited than is sup- 
posed ;” but that “in two very im- 
portant respects the education of a 
certain proportion of persons em- 
ployed abroad is superior to that of 
English workmen: first, as regards 
the systematic instruction in drawing 
given to adult artisans, more especi- 
ally in France, Belgium, and Italy ; 
and secondly, as to the general dif- 
fusion of elementary education in 
Switzerland and Germany.” 
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Again (p. 512):— 

“Mr Mather assigns greater influ- 
ence on American manufactures to 
the general education of the Ameri- 
can people derived from their com- 
mon schools, than to their technical 
schools.” 


And (p. 516) :— 

“The best preparation for technical 
study is a good modern secondary 
school of the types of the Manchester 
Grammar School, the Bedford Gram- 
mar School, Allan Glen’s School in 
Glasgow.” 

“The efficiency of the American 
workman is mainly attributed, by all 
who have inquired into the subject, 
to the primary education acquired by 
them during a prolonged attendance 
at school.” 


On this subject, the Commission- 
ers record the opinion of the Eng- 
lish manager of a large engineering 
establishment in Bavaria. His 
opinion is that, on the average, 
the German workman is distinctly 
inferior to the Englishman. The 
former is easy-going and forgetful, 
has neither the go nor the re- 
source of the Englishman, does 
not work with the same energy 
or get through the same amount 
of work. 


“But in education, the English- 
man is altogether behind. . . . The 
one point in which Germany is over- 
whelmingly superior to England is in 
schools, and in the education of all 
classes of the people.” 


Again, Mr K , Manager of 
large engineering works in Ghent, 
is quoted. He says that Belgians 
and Germans are now ousting 
Englishmen 


“from positions as managers abroad, 
being more highly educated... . 
Good English workmen can do 20 
per cent more work than Frenchmen 
or Germans in the same time; they 
are more energetic, and keep up 
the pace better; they have greater 
strength,” &c.; but “he is a great 
believer in education, and is of opinion 
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that if English workmen would train 
their intelligence in addition to their 
hands, they would surpass all others.” 


The Commissioners have, further, 
collected the opinions of a number 
of eminent men of science, as well 
as of managers of engineering and 
chemical works, as to the best pre- 
liminary education for men who 
wish to take high positions in such 
works. Managers of works inva- 
riably prefer those who have re- 
ceived a ‘‘good general education ” ; 
and the great preponderance of 
opinion is in favour of the Gymna- 
sium, in which the instruction is 
mainly literal and classical, over 
the Real-Schule or Real-Gymna- 
sium, where it is mainly modern, 
commercial, and scientific. Out of 
many examples we may quote Pro- 
fessor Hofmann (p. 209), who 


“is in favour of the gymnasium train- 
ing, preferring it to that of the first- 

de Real school, notwithstanding the 
act that in the latter the pupils ob- 
tain fairly good instruction in nat- 
ural science, and scarcely any in the 
former.” 


I myself received exactly similar 
testimony from the professors of 
the Higher Technical School at 
Vienna. The scientific professors 
informed me that their best pupils 
came from the Gymnasium, and 
not from the Real-Schule. Dr 
Bauer, head of the Practical Chem- 
istry Department, thus expressed 
himself :— 


“The students from the Real- 
Schule know certainly more chemistry 
when they come to me; but it is mere 
cram-work, founded on a knowledge 
of text-books, not real assimilated 
knowledge. Their minds have not 
been thoroughly and systematically 
trained: in three months they are 
overtaken and passed by the students 
from the Gymnasium. Give me a 
student who knows his Latin gram- 
mar, and I wtll answer for his 
chemistry.” 
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Precisely similar was the opinion 
expressed to me a few days ago by 
the manager of one of our largest 
locomotive works in Scotiand. 
He wants no apprentices younger 
than fifteen :— 


“Let them come then,” he said, 
“with as sound and as generalan edu- 
cation as possible, if they wish to get 
on. They should know some language 
well; their intelligence should have 
been developed; they should know 
well the elements of mathematics, 
and be able to draw. If a lad can 
do this, and have the stuff in him 
—for it is no use attempting to put 
into any man more education than 
he can hold—he can acquire all the 
special scientific knowledge he needs 
by attending classes during his ap- 
prenticeship, and will be a far more 
valuable man in the work than it he 
had attempted to prepare himself 
specially for it before he came.” 


It is useless to multiply opinions 
If the basis of general education 
be not sound, no satisfactory struc- 
ture of technical or scientific edu- 
cation—except in those rare ex- 
ceptions for which Nature herself 
provides—can be built upon it. 
If we would have our trade and 
manufactures flourish, if we would 
have our scientific and technical 
education developed, it must be 
based upon a system of sound 
intelligent instruction, both pri- 
mary and secondary; the rest may 
be left to be acquired in the work- 
shops, for the workshops of Great 
Britain, as the Commissioners 
themselves admit, ‘‘are the finest 
technical schools in the world.” 

I say nothing here as to the 
subjects on which our educational 
system should be based ; I care not 
whether they be ancient languages 
or modern languages, whether his- 
tory, or literature, or science. I 
believe that out of science, taught 
as it is at Allan Glen’s School in 
Glasgow—that is, with a view not 
to special cream results, but to the 
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eral informing and cultivating 
of the mind through science — an 
admirable engine of general edu- 
cation can be forged. All this 
js detail; what is essential is 
that whatever is taught to our 
young, should be taught in a 
thorough, intelligent, educative 
way, SO as to stimulate the 
pupil’s interest, to develop his 
powers, to inform his mind, and 
to train him to bring a disciplined 
intelligence to bear on whatever 
subject he may have to work at. 
The distinction between primary 
and secondary education is arti- 
ficial, and radically unsound. All 
education, if worthy of the name, 
should be directed to the same ends. 
The demand for technical educa- 
tion, as something different from 
any other kind of education, is 
misplaced: what we really require 
is to remodel and revivify our pub- 
lic education system from the very 
bottom. The system of the Six 
Standards has killed all the life out 
of it. It is a fact that children 
pass through the six standards 
successfully with minds unstim- 
ulated and unformed, knowing 
nothing well, having no _ intelli- 
gent interest in anything. A poor 
mechanical test is applied ; a poor 
mechanical result is obtained. A 
fringe of higher education is indeed 
(it is supposed) tacked on to our 
schools under the name of specific 
subjects; but I have already de- 
monstrated in this Magazine the 
utter worthlessness of that system 
for every object except that of 
earning grants. The whole at- 
tempt at providing higher edu- 
cation on the principles of the 
Code in ordinary board schools 
has broken down; and the only 
hope for technical education, as 
for all other education, lies in the 
development of ‘secondary schools, 
and in the making of our elementary 
schools once more what so many 
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of them used to be in the days of 
the old parochial schools — places 
of education. 

The next subject which requires 
notice is the inferiority of our 
people in those branches of trade 
for success in which the possession 
of taste and the faculty of design 
are essential. The Commissioners 
state that systematic instruction 
in drawing is one of the two 
points in which the education of 
the foreign artisan is superior to 
that of the British; and about 
the fact, and the consequences 
which flow from it, there cannot be 
two opinions. In whatever trades 
or manufactures taste or design 
is needed, our people are at a 
disadvantage. Mr Swire Smith 
estimates that trade worth from 
40 to 50 million pounds per 
annum is lost to this country 
for want of technical education ; 
but if his list be examined, it will 
be found that it consists almost 
entirely of articles whose value is 
in superior attractiveness and nov- 
elty of design, such as dyes, fancy 
articles from Paris, bronzes, clocks, 
china, glass, artificial flowers, fur- 
niture, &c. 

Foreign taste in such things 
is undoubtedly superior at every 
point to British. We see it in 
our dress; in our shop-fronts ; 
in the shape of the letters over 
shop-doors ; in the very design and 
printing of a tram-ticket. I have 
before me a varied collection of 
match-boxes, from every country 
from which matches are imported ; 
it is ludicrous to see how, through 
every gradation of price, the Brit- 
ish are the ugliest. The British 
matches are the best and the 
cheapest, but in the taste and de- 
sign of the boxes we cannot touch 
the foreigner. Even Bryant & 
May confess themselves beaten, by 
placing their own matches inside 
foreign boxes. What is the reason 
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of this want of taste? Is it 
merely a matter of race? or of 
hereditary aptitude acquired by 
practice and education? Is it 
“that our dull, grey skies shut 
out the light and joyousness that 
are allied to art, and the prompt- 
ers of artistic work? All these 
causes may be at work; but it is 
certain that mere ignorance has 
much to do with it, and that until 
drawing is systematically taught 
amongst us, it is in vain to ask 
whether we are devoid of the 
artistic faculty or not. The art 
of drawing is to the worker with 
materials what the art of writ- 
ing is to the worker with ideas. 
It is the language, and the only 
language, by which he can give 
form to his ideas, and communi- 
cate them to other minds. It has 


nothing necessarily to do with art ; 
nothing at all to do with high art. 
To a carpenter, or an engineer, or 
a forger —to any man whatsoever 


who makes avything—it is an 
absolute necessity that he should 
draw correctly, if he is to make 
anything well, or distinguish be- 
tween the correct and the incor- 
rect, the sightly and the un- 
sightly. Drawing should be taught 
in every school as universally as 
writing. Not only is it an essen- 
tial factor in production; but it 
is only by learning to see things, 
and to draw things, as Nature 
made them, by learning to re- 
cognize the thousand differences 
in things which appear to an 
untrained eye to be identical, 
the thousand subtle gradations 
by which Nature produces her 
effects, that we shall gradually, 
as a nation, acquire an artistic 
sense, and learn how to appreciate 
beauty as well as to create it. As 
it is, immense sums of money are 
sent out of this country for designs : 
I can name a single firm which 
spends £10,000 in Paris on designs 
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alone. We have already made a 
start in this matter. The Com 
missioners tell us that in Notting. 
ham the local school of art has 
had a great effect on the manv- 
facture of lace, and that without 
the Lambeth School of Art the 
productions of Messrs Doulton 
could scarcely have come into 
existence. And the Education 
Department have taken an adni- 
rable step in making the teaching 
of drawing compulsory in our 
elementary schools. 

If the above conclusions be 
sound, we need spend little time 
in answering the last of the 
questions from which we started 
—viz., How much more employ- 
ment may we expect for our 
capital, how much more for our 
labour, by the spread of technical 
education? Such an answer can- 
not be given in rough and ready 
fashion. It has been shown that 
education — general education first, 
special education in a subordinate 
degree — is one of the main factors 
in industrial success ; but no exact 
measure of the connection between 
the two can be made. As the 
true spirit of education spreads 
throughout the whole people, the 
whole people will be stronger to 
carry out its contest with other 
nations ; and as the basis of edu- 
cation broadens, its apex will be 
higher. But as we have seen, it 
is from the height of the apex— 
that is, from the highest develop- 
ment of science and knowledge 
that may be reached —that the 
nation as a whole gains most, 
from an industrial point of view. 
The broadening of the base — that 
is, the diffusion of education — 
affects mainly the interests of 
the individual, and his chance of 
bettering himself in the race. 

With regard to the ‘chances of 
employment for individuals, one 
important feature in modern im- 
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dustrial progress must not be over- 
looked. Higher science is required 
unceasingly for our manufactures ; 
but less of it in quantity is needed. 
The present tendency is to concen- 
trate in fewer hands the intellectual 

rt of production, and to narrow 
the intellectual sphere of each man. 
Greater scientific skill, more per- 
fect drawing and designing, are 
needed to-day in an engineering 
work than was the cause twenty 
years ago; but the number of 
scientifically trained persons has 
diminished in proportion to the 
total numbers employed. In a 
great locomotive work some years 
ago, the plans left the head-office 
in a less perfect state than they 
do now: much discretion might 
be left to foremen and superinten- 
dents. Each of these, therefore, 
was a bit of a designer, of a creator, 
in his way. Not so now. The 
plan leaves the drawing-office per- 
fect; all the intellectual work has 
been done there; the heads of 
departments or of squads have only 
to be absolutely rigid measurers, 
and to make sure that the work 
does not depart from the pattern 
by one hair’s-breadth. 

As an illustration of the pro- 
portion of intellectual work to 
manual work — of scientifically 
trained labour to ordinary skilled 
labour, and to labour quite un- 
skilled—which is found to be 
actually needed in great works at 
the present time, let me give three 
examples taken from different 
works, in each of which the 
highest kind of scientific labour is 
peculiarly needed. The first is a 
shipbuilding yard ;_ the second is a 
gteat locomotive factory ; the third 
is a fine calico-printing work. 

I take the shipbuilding yard 
first, choosing the figures from a 
normal time when the yard is in 
full work. The total number of 
individuals in that yard who earn 
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salary or wages—excluding only 
the partners themselves, who are 
their own managers—is 871; the 
total amount of weekly pay earned 
is £1390. Out of every £100 
thus paid away there is expended 
on— 


1, Mere manual labour, un- 
skilled, . . 49 1 3% 
2. Ordinary skilled labour : 
tradesmen, fitters, car- 
penters, riveters, and 
the like, ‘ 75 13 8 
3. Foremen, who are mostly 
superior workmen, or 
men with a special ca- 
pacity in the manage- 





ment of men, ‘ -6 8 8Y% 
4. The drawing-office, . -5 8 2% 
5. The moulding and pat- 
tern shop, . ‘ - 0 4 10% 
6. The counting-house, 3 3 3% 
Total, £100 9 O 


Thus labour, whether skilled or 
unskilled, but yet unscientific 
labour, earns £91, 3S. 534d. out of 
£100; £5, 138. 034d. is the total 
earned in those departments for 
which knowiedge of science and of 
drawing is essential. Of the total 
number employed, just 4.7 per cent 
need some higher knowledge of 
science and drawing; no less than 
92.76 per cent are labourers or 
artisans. 

Secondly, I take the locomotive 
work. Here 1057 are employed 
—the figures take no account of 
apprentices or boys earning less 
than fifteen shillings a-week. 





1. Unskilled labour, . - 432 1 0 

2. Ordinary skilled labour, 56 19 o 

3. Under-foremen, - § 8 O 
4. Foremen with some 
scientific knowledge 

of mechanics, 410 0 

5. Draughtsmen, 218 o 

6. Counting-house, 240 

#100 0 O 


Here, again, is a table showing 
exactly in percentages into what 
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parts the total cost of a locomo- 
tive engine and tender may be 
divided :— 


Cost of material, 
Superintendence, . 
Office and shop clerks, 
Drawing-office, 
Foremen, 
Tradesmen, 
Labourers, 
Interest, 
&e., 


58.26 
1.95 
3-63 
0.7 
4-78 

24,68 
0.85 


depreciation, _ tools, 


5:97 


100.00 


Next, let us examine the figures 
of the print-work. Here over 
1z00 hands are employed; not 
less than £60,000 a-year is paid 
in salaries and wages. Of that 
sum just £4, 17s. per cent is paid 
for work performed by men who 
have, and who require to have, 
some knowledge of chemistry, en- 
gineering, or mechanics. If we 
count heads, the proportion is 
smaller still. Only 2 per cent of 
the total number employed are en- 
gaged in work of this character— 
and this 2 per cent gets paid on 
the average twice as much as the 
remainder. 

The proportion of scientific la- 
bour needed in these works seems 
at first sight very small; and yet 
in all of them the highest scien- 
tific knowledge, more especially 
if conjoined with the adaptive 
capacity, and with the faculty for 
original research, would be of the 
very highest commercial value. 
No price would be too high to 
pay for a man who could design 
improvements in ships or machin- 
ery; or for a man who could 
trace home to their unknown 
causes those faults and failures 
which occur in dye-works, or 
discover new or more economical 
processes for obtaining fine colour- 
ings. But such faculty as this is 
simply not to be had; and why? 
—partly, no doubt, because Nature 
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works on truly aristocratic prin- 
ciples: she gives her choicest gifts 
only to the few, to the very few; 
partly also because we have not 
hitherto prepared the ground by 
an intelligent and comprehensive 
system of education —both in 
scientific and in non-scientific sub- 
jects—open to all those who are 
fit and willing to take advantage 
of it. That proportion of 4 or 
5 per cent probably corresponds 
pretty closely to the proportion 
of really superior brain-power 
which God sends into this world; 
but the quality of that 4 or 5 per 
cent is capable of being indefinite- 
ly improved by superior methods 
of education, while the recruiting 
area from which it is drawn—the 
net, as it were, which thrown 
out to catch those whom - Nature 
has marked with the stamp divine 
—may be greatly enlarged by 
spreading throughout all classes 
of the community the facilities for 
sound training in science as well 
as in all other branches of know- 
ledge. 

The results, then, of our inquiry 
may be summed up as follows :— 

1. That it is by no means so clear 
as was supposed that the manufac- 
turing and industrial supremacy of 
Great Britain is being overthrown 
or seriously encroached upon. 

2. That there is urgent need for 
the establishment amongst us of 
a sound system of instruction in 
drawing to all classes. 

3- That there are certain forms 
of industry which have never been 
established amongst us, and others 
which are languishing, from want 
of pure scientific knowledge and 
of a sense of its importance. 

4. That the only kind of techni- 
cal knowledge which is valuable, 
from a national point of view, 1s 
that which rests upon a knowledge 
of the scientific principles on which 
all technique depends. 
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5. That, therefore, our industrial 
supremacy cannot be maintained 
unless the utmost facilities be 
afforded for obtaining scientific 
education in its highest grades, 
and every encouragement given 
to the prosecution of orginal re- 
search in every branch of science. 

6. That no system of mere 
technical education will be satis- 
factory unless it rests upon a 
sound basis of general education, 
whether the basis of that educa- 
tion be literary or scientific; and, 

7. That the most urgent educa- 
tional need of the time is to im- 
prove our national system of edu- 
cation throughout; to make it, 
not more practical merely, but 
more thorough and more intelli- 
gent ; more educative, and less me- 
chanical, in its aimsand methods. 

These views have received lately 
strong confirmation from an unex- 
pected quarter. Sir Lyon Playfair 
has delivered one of his admirable 
speeches on the subject of trade 
depression, pointing out that one 
main cause for the depression has 
been the displacements of labour 
necessitated by changes in the 
course of trade. To these dis- 
placements the Americans adapt 


themselves with singular facility, 
passing with a versatility truly 
marvellous from one occupation 
to another, while the British work- 
man is entirely at sea if he is 
cast out of one trade and has to 
look about for another. Why is 
this? The American is versatile 
because he has received an intelli- 
gent, comprehensive education: the 
British workman cannot adapt him- 
self to new conditions because his 
intelligence, as a whole, has not 
been trained or stimulated ; be- 
cause he has learnt to know one 
thing, and one thing only; in short, 
because his education has been 
to technical in its character. 

Thus, from whatever point of 
view we regard the problem, the 
result of our whole inquiry seems 
to be, that in interpreting into 
act the phrase, ‘echnical educa- 
tion, we should lay as much stress 
as possible upon the substantive, 
education, and as little as possible 
on the qualifying adjective, sech- 
nical, If this article shall do 
anything to fasten that one idea 
in the minds of the public, it 
will not have been written in 


vain. 
G. G. Ramsay. 
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THE recess, with its illimitable 
oratory and startling histrionics, 
has come to an end, and the great 
political parties into which the 
community are divided find them- 
relves once more face to face on 
she floor of St Stephen’s. As a 
tule, when an organised Opposition 
devotes all its resources to attack- 
ing the Government during a pro- 
longed recess, it will, from the 
nature of the case, have some suc- 
cessful results to show in return 
for so much persistent labour; but 
in this case it is impossible to dis- 
cover any dvantage which has 
accrued to Mar Gladstone’s motley 
following from the floods of impas- 
sioned eloquence which deluged 
the country from John-o’-Groat’s 
House to the Land’s End. In order 
that no effort might be spared to 
influence public opinion, a novelty 
was introduced into the speechify- 
ing machinery, and Irish orators 
were let loose upon English con- 
stituencies, while English delegates 
were welcomed on Irish platforms. 
The results of the Huntingdon- 
shire, Camberwell, and Winchester 
elections will probably prevent a 
repetition of such disastrous tactics 
for the future ; while the imprison- 
ment of Mr Blunt and Mr Dogherty 
will hardly encourage their country- 
men to emulate their exploits. The 
Government, therefore, represent- 
ing the predominant Unionist feel- 
ing of the country, commences its 
third session entirely unshaken by 
the windy oratory of the recess, 
and strengthened rather than 
weakened by the attacks to which 
it has been exposed. On the other 
hand, if the forces of the Opposi- 
tion have been drawn more to- 
gether, that has been effected by 
dragging the Gladstonians down 
to the lowest Parnellite level— 


a process certain in the long-run 
to disgust and alienate whatever 
element of sobriety and decorum 
still lingers in the Radical ranks. 

Whether inspired by a consci- 
ousness of that danger, or moved 
by any other motive, the line 
adopted by Mr Gladstone in his 
speech on the Address was in 
marked contrast with his own 
speeches at Nottingham and in 
Wales, still more so with the 
rowdy orations of Sir W. Har- 
court and others of that stamp. 
Nor was the demeanour of the 
Parnellites less remarkable. They 
suffered the Irish sentences of the 
Queen’s Speech to be read in 
decorous silence, nor did they 
interrupt the mover and seconder 
of the Andress when they came in 
turn to express agreement with 
those paragraphs. Can it be that 
the admitted fact of convicted 
dynamiters have been _intro- 
duced into the House by one of 
their number induced a sobering 
and depressing effect on the whole 
body, and that in the interest of 
the united party they were content 
to ‘‘ lie low,’’ and assume for the 
nonce the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit? Be the cause what 
it may, Mr Gladstone succeeded in 
restoring to the opinion night that 
appearance of moderation, self- 
restraint, and constitutional de- 
corum which characterised the 
Opposition leadership of Russell 
and Palmerston, of Disraeli and 
Northcote, and in conveying to 
the House his sincere wish and 
intention to secure a_ session 
of honest work and_ practical 
legislation. Had that wish been 
crouched in general terms, however 
lofty or gushing, room for doubt 
might have been found; but the 
minute care with which he spec- 
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ified the various measures, and 
held them up to his followers as 
worthy of favourable considera- 
tion, compels us to believe in 
the sincerity of his declarations. 
Especially worthy of note was 
his treatment of the Tithe Bill. 
If there was one subject more 
than another on which it would 
have been easy to excite the op- 
position of his followers, num- 
bering so many Dissenters and 
Welshmen, it would have been 
on this; but in two or three 
skilful sentences Mr Gladstone 
smoothed the way for a dis- 
passionate consideration of this 
thorny question even by mem- 
bers of the Liberation Society. 
It is true that the general tone 
and contents of the Royal Speech 
were not calculated to evoke party 
passions, and were favourable to 
calm and practical discussion. In 
foreign affairs, alike in the general 
statement and in the detailed par- 
ticulars, not a word could be de- 
tected of a controversial character ; 
and in the enumeration, by no 


‘means scanty, of measures to which 


the attention of Parliament is to 
be called, there is not one which 
can fairly be designated or treated 
as belonging to the domain of party. 

That the sentence which re- 
ferred to the protracted depression 
of agriculture contained more than 
a barren expression of sympathy 
has received speedy confirmation 
in the announcement made by 
Lord John Manners that a Bill is 
to be introduced establishing an 
Agricultural Department. In the 
present unfortunate condition of 
the agricultural interest murmur- 
ings could hardly be obviated ; and 
yet it can be shown that there has 
been no lack of sympathy with, or 
consideration for the farmers, on 
the part of the present Ministry. 
At the end of last summer a small 
Practical committee, under the 
chairmanship of Sir R. Paget, 
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made inquiries into the working 
of existing agricultural schools, 
and the new department will 
have at the outset the benefit of 
its conclusions. That the present 
Agricultural Department, service- 
able as it has been to the country 
in many respects, is an anomaly 
and a misnomer is certain. Two 
important functions it has, how- 
ever, discharged with admirable 
efficiency—the supervision and ap- 
plication of the Acts relating to 
the contagious diseases of animals, 
and the preparation and publica- 
tion of agricultural statistics; but 
outside those functions it has had 
no pretence to the designation of an . 
Agricultural Department. If any 

thing approaching in magnitude 
and variety to the work performed 
by the Ministry of Agriculture in 
France or the United States is in 
contemplation, then the new de- 
partment will have to be launched 
upon a scale corresponding with 
the great work and not less great 
responsibilities that will lie before 
it. The Government do not, of 
course, offer a new department as 
a panacea for all the evils under 
which British agriculture is at 
present groaning, but rather as a 
means of strengthening the hands of 
the farmer in his troubles, and 
assisting him to make the best of 
his altered conditions. British 
agriculture has its own natural 
lines of development, and it pos- 
sesses prospects peculiar to itself. 
We trust, therefore, that the mis- 
take will be avoided of framing 
this new branch of the adminis- 
tration upon a foreign model. It 
is the department that must be 
suited to British agriculture, not 
British agriculture to the proposed 
department. Meanwhile, it is suf- 


ficient to know that the Govern- 
ment are keenly alive to the de- 
pression of this most important 
branch of the national industry, 
and anxious to aid any well-con- 
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sidered proposals for raising it 
‘out of its present unsatisfactory 
condition. 

While the domestic questions 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech 
attracted, almost exclusively, at- 
tention in the House of Commons, 
the treatment of foreign policy by 
Lord Granville and Lord Salisbury 
was naturally the principal feature 
-of the debate in the House of 
Lords. The small and captious 
criticisms of the former enabled 
the Foreign Secretary to give one 
of those broad and luminous dis- 
courses on the condition of foreign 
affairs which are read and studied 
not only at home, but in all foreign 
capitals. We would direct espe- 
cial notice to the sentences in 
which Lord Salisbury, without 
separating himself from Prince 
Bismarck’s exposition of German 
policy in the East, supplemented 
it by a clear definition of Eng- 
land’s traditional policy. The pas- 
sage is so important, that we re- 
produce it :— 


“We, too, have a past; we have 
traditions and a policy—a policy from 
which we have no intention of depart- 
ing—a policy that we shall consistent- 
ly uphold. We have interests; we 
have for the last three or four gener- 
ations asserted interests in the south- 
eastof Europe ; and we shall not show 
ourselves more indifferent to those in- 
terests than those who have gone _ be- 
fore us. But though I should be mis- 
representing the policy of her Majes- 
ty’s Government if I were to indicate 
the slightest alteration in the disposi- 
tion or the purposes which, in regard 
to those regions, have been almost uni- 
formly pursued, I still entirely share 
Prince Bismarck’s belief in the main- 
tenance of peace; andI do so on the 
same ground. The only danger to our 
interests in the south-east of Europe 
might arise from some adventurous 
or illegal action on the part of Russia. 
We have had the most specific and 
categorical assurances that Russia con- 
templates no such illegal action, but 
will carefully abstain from it. I en- 
tirely agree with Prince Bismarck 
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that in the word of the Emperor 
Alexander we have a great security, 
Of course I speak of what I officially 
know. We have hadone negotiation 
with the Emperor Alexander—the 
negotiation to which reference jis 
made in the Queen’s Speech—and I 
am bound to say that the action of 
his Government in that negotiation 
has been not only conciliatory, but 
eminently straightforward. I think, 
therefore, that I can concur with the 
German Chancellor in attaching great 
value to the assurances which have 
come from the Emperor Alexander, 
and I maintain the firm conviction 
that he will do his utmost to main- 
tain the peace of Eufope.” 


While reposing great confidence 
in the pacific intentions of the 
Emperor Alexander and Mons. de 
Giers, it is impossible to shut one’s 
eyes to the aggressive tendencies 
of other influential Russian autho- 
rities; and nothing is more cal- 
culated to keep the latter in check, 
and strengthen the hands of the 
former, than a clear and definite 
declaration on the part of the 
Government of Great Britain that 
the Dardanelles are under the 
egis of the Union-jack, in con- 
junction with our trusty allies, 
Austria and Italy. In_ point of 
fact, there are two leagues of 
peace: one military, consisting of 
Germany, Austria, and Italy; and 
one naval, consisting of Austria, 
Italy, and England. To both, were 
war to break out in consequence 
of Russian aggression (and there 
is no othér possible cause of war), 
would have to be added, in the first 
case, the armies of Turkey, Rou- 
mania, and Bulgaria ; in the second, 
the navy of Turkey, and possibly 
that of Spain. We repeat that the 
more these plain facts are made 
known, the better and <= 
become the prospects of peace; 
and if it be se that Lord 
Randolph Churchill at St Peters- 
burg made use of language im- 
plying that England had 
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to care for the freedom of the 
Dardanelles, he aggravated the 
risk of war, and helped to lure the 
Russian Emperor on the path of 
danger and of ruin. 

Since the Queen’s Speech was 
delivered, accounts have been re- 
ceived showing that satisfactory pro- 

ess has been made both with the 
Fisheries Convention at Washing- 
ton and with the Sugar Bounties 
Conference. If, as there is reason 
to believe, these great diplomatic 
enterprises are successfully accom- 
plished, and the disputes between 
the fishermen of the Dominion and 
those of the States settled with 
justice to both sides, the Govern- 
ment acquire great credit, and the 
successful negotiators, Mr Cham- 
berlain and Baron de Worms, great 
additional reputation, by the re- 
moval of this long-standing inter- 
national difficulty. 

In replying the following day to 
Mr Gladstone’s comments on the 
Irish part of the Speech from the 
Throne, Mr Balfour could not re- 
sist the temptation to contrast the 
meekness and courtesy of those re- 
marks with the passion and in- 
justice which characterised the 
Nottingham oration: to those 
caustic and damaging sentences 
Mr Morley felt impelled to reply 
in perhaps the weakest speech he 
ever delivered. Whether it was 
tactically wise in Mr Balfour to 
disturb the serenity of the debate 
may be open to doubt, but that 
his fierce attack remained sub- 
stantially unanswered is certain. 

Before dismissing the debate on 
the Address as a whole, we must 
Say a word on the speech of the 
seconder. Colonel Duncan had 
long been known as a very able 
officer, master alike of sword and 
pen; but he fairly surprised the 
House by the oratorical skill with 
which he put and enforced the 
Various points, some of them quite 
hovel, of his speech. The news- 
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papers, we regret to see, give but 
a very imperfect report of his 
argument in favour of this country 
having apd maintaining a distinct 
foreign policy—an argument in re- 
freshing refutation of the shallow 
sophistry which finds favour with 
Mr Labouchere, Sir W. Lawson, 
and politicians of that stamp, who 
would, if they dared, place this 
empire in the same defenceless 
position as Greece or Switzerland. 
With respect to our army and 
navy, we believe both are stronger 
and better organised than they 
have been for many years, and 
that if an army-corps were required 
to be put into the field in the 
course of the summer, it could be 
so put. The reference in the 
Queen’s Speech to the defences of 
our mercantile ports and coaling- 
stations is a gratifying proof that 
this subject, of the first importance 
to our existence as a great and 
widely-scattered empire, is at last 
to be dealt with in the serious 
way which it so urgently demands. 

On one subject which has for 
Scotland a special interest the 
Speech was silent—the condition 
of the crofter population in the 
Western Islands. Parliament hav- 
ing recently legislated on the whole 
subject of crofting, and sufficient 
time not having elapsed to enable 
a judgment to be formed as to the 
success or failure of that legisla- 
tion, it would have been unusual 
and inconvenient to mention the 
subject in the Speech from the 
Throne; but with respect to the 
critical condition of affairs in the 
Lewis, it is an open secret that the 
Government, acting upon the sug- 
gestions of the Marquis of Lothian, 
are taking steps to meet the crisis 
in the only way which can be suc- 
cessful—namely, by offering facili- 
ties for the emigration of whole 
families to our North American 
colonies, or possibly Queensland. 
In Lord Lothian the crofters have 
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a true and judicious friend, to 
whose counsels they will do well 
in turning away from the insidi- 
ous suggestions of the agigators to 
listen; and it will not be the fault 
of the Secretary for Scotland if 
prompt and effectual measures are 
not taken for dealing with the 
distressed condition into which the 
population of the Lewis and other 
islands—we fear too much by bad 
advice and their own uncalculat- 
ing action—have been plunged. If 
any rational and practicable alter- 
native to emigration exists, it has 
yet to be brought forward. Of 
course care, every care, will have to 
be taken that the emigrants, when 
landing on the shore of their new 
home, shall be escorted safely and 
properly looked after on their way 
to their ultimate destination. But 
for this essential service it is satis- 
factory to know the machinery is 
in existence. The same beneficent 
agency which a year or two ago 
enabled Mr Tuke to superintend 
the emigration of several thousand 
Celts from the west coast of Ire- 
land, is still available for the per- 
formance of a similar act of mercy 
for the benefit of their Hebridean 
kinsmen ; and we hope and believe 
that neither political economy nor 
Celtic sentiment will be allowed 
to interfere with an obvious act 
of merciful necessity. With the 
more practical aspects of the crofter 
question we have dealt at length 
in another paper in this number. 
By arrangement with the leaders 
of the Opposition, English and 
Irish, the dreary and desultory 
debate on the Friday night was 
terminated by Mr Parnell’s moving 
the adjournment in order that he 
might move his censuring amend- 
ment the first thing on the Mon- 
day; but the fussy vanity of Mr 
Picton interfered with this ar- 
rangement, and the House was 
condemned to listen to an aimless 
disquisition on privileges which 


were not endangered, until an hour 
arrived suitable to the dignity of 
the member for Cork. When he 
did speak, the House felt that he 
was inviting them to condemn the 
Act they had passed half a year 
before, and to censure the Govern- 
ment for putting it into operation 
in a speech the dulness and empti- 
ness of which equalled its prolix- 
ity; and as it was commenced so 
was it continued. Sir G. Trevel- 
yan, looking the picture of woe, 
for an hour endeavoured to praise 
himself and his management of the 
Coercion Act of 1882, ignoring 
the fact that he and it were 
assailed with precisely the same 
vituperation as he now thinks 
properly directed against Mr Bal- 
four. Sir George, if he is wise, 
will in future drop the character 
of the Pharisee with his assump- 
tion of being holier and _ better 
than other Irish Secretaries. Hav- 
ing changed his opinions two or 
three times, it would be more dig- 
nified were he to make confession 
that he had done so, and then he 
would cease to be subject to such 
merciless excoriation as he re- 
ceived at the hands of Colonel 
Saunderson, to the obvious delight 
of the House at large. The Gov- 
ernment might well sit silent when 
their defence was undertaken by 
such Irish members as Colonel 
Saunderson and Mr T. Russell. 
The result of the debate and the 
division ought to convince the 
allied leaders of Opposition that 
on Irish ground the Government 
are unassailable, and that the more 
quickly and completely Mitchels- 
town and Bodyke and Tullamore 
jail are not remembered, but for- 
gotten, the better will it be for 
them. 

The storm which threatened to 
burst over the Home Office and 
Scotland Yard has by the discreet 
management of Sir Charles Russell 
been deprived of all its thunder 
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and lightning, and the few Radical 
papers which had lashed them- 
selves and their readers to fury 
on the subject, are loud in com- 
plaint of the treachery or feeble- 
ness of their parliamentary leaders. 

The general outcome of the long 
and wearisome debate on Mr Par- 
nell’s amendment has been to 
establish the success of the Gov- 
ernment policy and administration 
in Ireland, first by the official 
statistics, and secondly by the 
concurrent testimony of dwellers 
in all parts of the country. The 
figures dealing with the hateful 
crime of boycotting are so remark- 
able and conclusive that we ap- 
pend their summary: The total 
number of persons boycotted on 
the 31st of July 1887, before the 
Crimes Act came into operation, 
was 4835; the total number boy- 
cotted on 31st January 1888, six 
months after the Act came into 
operation, was 2075. These are 
figures which no ingenuity can 
explain away; and as boycotting 
is admittedly the most difficult 
form of agrarian crime to deal 
with, the general success of the 
new law, or rather procedure, may 
besafely predicated from itssuccess 
in that crucial instance. 

The feature of the debate, other- 
wise languid and perfunctory on 
the part of the Parnellites, was 
undoubtedly the speech of Mr. 
O’Brien. Delivered in tones which 
now died away into the floor, and 
now cracked the ceiling, his highly 
pitched periods and furious de- 
nunciations gave his audience a 
pretty accurate measure of the 
toleration which would be ac- 
corded to the loyal minority in an 
Irish Parliament; while his frank 
admissions of illegality, and his 
defence of boycotting and the Plan 
of Campaign, proved the justice of 
his sentence and the necessity of 
his incarceration. 

Mr. Gladstone, indeed, saw so 
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clearly the unfavourable impres- 
sion that those unguarded sen- 
tences of the fiery orator would 
make, that he endeavoured to in- 
terject into Mr Finlay’s reply a 
qualifying version of them; but 
Mr O’Brien rejected the friendly 
overture, and made the House un- 
derstand that he vindicated resist- 
ance by force to any legal process. 
of which he disapproved. That 
important section, therefore, of the 
Gladstonian Opposition which sits 
below the gangway is now openly 
committed to a policy of violent 
resistance to the law as well as to 
the cruel and cowardly system of 
boycotting, and we hope all Liberal 
voters in England and Scotland 
will reflect on the consequencés of 
giving any support to men who 
tolerate and countenance such open 
and flagrant disobedience to the 
laws of God and man. Mr Glad- 
stone in his long and vehement 
speech placed himself entirely by 
the side of the Land-Leaguers, 
and at the close of it received an 
ovation unprecedented in character 
from the Irish members: all pre- 
tence, therefore, of moderation and 
impartiality is now adandoned, 
and the ex-Prime Minister has 
become the first lieutenant of the 
Irish leader. Melancholy and de- 
grading as is the picture of their 
position thus presented by the 
Gladstonians, it is most satisfac- 
tory to know that it has only had 
the effect of increasing the deter- 
mination of the Liberal Unionists 
to maintain their constitutional 
attitude, and resist to the utter- 
most the frantic efforts of the 
coalition to defeat the Unionist 
Government. 

That here and there a seat, like 
West Southwark, or in a constitu- 
ency of such Radical proclivities as 
that of West Edinburgh,may be won 
by such tactics is possible; but we 
are persuaded that the electorate 
of Great Britain in the main de- 
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test that degrading alliance, and 
will decline to become accomplices 
in that shameful surrender. 

The contrast of parties was never 
more notably brought out than 
during the last night of the de- 
bate on Mr Parnell’s amendment, 
in the speeches of the Irish Sec- 
retary and of the leader of the 
Opposition. The assailants, who 
had wished a few nights before to 
put Mr Balfour on his defence, 
were gratified beyond their fondest 
aspirations. As a vindication of 
his personal conduct, of the action 
of the law, and of the justice with 
which it is administered, his re- 
marks were crushingly incisive. 
His apt parallel to the foul abuse 
which Irish members and _ their 
organs have so unstintedly hurled 
against himself in the not less 
opprobrious epithets which were 
attached to Sir George Trevelyan 
and other of Mr Gladstone’s Irish 
Secretaries, sent ashiver of discom- 
fort through the Liberal benches. 
Mr Gladstone’s efforts to square 
the course of Irish crinie with the 
freedom conceded to constitutional 
agitation, though directed with all 
the ingenuity of which he is so 
great a master, fell far short of 
building up for his party a posi- 
tion of defence, far less of attack. 
He has broken no new ground, he 
cannot maintain his old; and his 
long experience should instruct 
him that even the patience of Par- 
liament may be exhausted by the 
ceaseless repetition of arguments 
which it has again and again pro- 
nounced to be fallacious. 

It is eminently encouraging to 
know that, after Mr Gladstone’s 
and Sir W. Harcourt’s impassioned 
harangues, a majority of 88 in a 
full House manifested the un- 
changed determination of Parlia- 
ment not only to maintain the 
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Union, but to support the Govern. 
ment in their arduous task of re. 
storing law and order in Ireland, 
Thus disposed of, the Irish ques- 
tion will not, we trust, be allowed 
to obtrude itself again during the 
present session, to the unsettlement 
of Ireland itself and the derange- 
ment of the affairs of the empire. 

The changes in the Government 
occasioned by Lord Stanley’s suc- 
ceeding Lord Landsdowne as Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada will un- 
doubtedly strengthen them in the 
country. Everybody in and out 
of Parliament rejoiced to her that 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s health 
was sufficiently restored to enable 
him to take the important office of 
President of the Board of Trade, 
and his official ability and debating 
power will be of great assistance 
to his colleagues. When Baron de 
Worms returns from his successful 
diplomatic campaign he will find 
promotion waiting for him in the 
shape of the Under-Secretaryship 
of the Colonies, which, by the 
elevation of Sir Henry Holland to 
the Peerage, will carry with it the 
representation of that most im- 
portant Department in the House 
of Commons. 

It is true that the halcyon pros- 
pects opened up in Mr Gladstone’s 
first speech on the Address are 
clouded over, and that much hard 
and rugged work lies before the 
Government; but in maintaining 
the Union they hold the key of 
the political citadel, and will be 
able to baffle and defeat all overt 
and covert attacks. The measures 
they invite Parliament to discuss 
are eminently practical, and we 
confidently expect that when the 
Queen addresses Parliament at the 
prorogation she will be able to 
congratulate it on the passing of 
many wise and beneficial measures. 
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